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A Novel of the Grand Canyon 
by the author of “STILL JIM” 


THE 


ENCHANTED CANYON 


By HONORE WILLSIE 


Author of “Still Jim," ‘The Heart of the Desert,’ ‘‘ Lydia of the Pines,” ‘“‘The Forbidden Trail,” etc. 





The only novel by an author of recognized standing that stages its crucial scenes in the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado. From the slums of New York to the Canyon country, to 
Washington’s high politics, and back to the Canyon the action shifts rapidly. There’s a he-man 
for hero (comparable to Still Jim) who suggests Roosevelt in his fearless handling of big 
problems; a beautiful desert heroine; an inimitable negro servant, and other flesh-and-blood 
men and women. The blending of adventure, romance and humor against the superb back- 
ground of the western outdoors makes an utterly satisfying story. Net $2.00 
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“The best thing Mrs. Ather- 
ton has done,” says the Detroit 
News of this brilliant novel of 


“Strangely fascinating, weirdly 
beautiful,” the Boston Tran- 
script calls this novel of mod- 


two women and a man in 
San Francisco society and out 
of it, now in its Third Print- 
ing Net $2.00 


ern China (by the author of 
““Mr. Wu”’) which centers its 
romance on a beautiful Chi- 
nese girl. Net $2.00 
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Society and politics in a small American city figure interestingly in this novel which in some 
ways suggests ‘‘The Honorable Peter Stirling’ and contrasts in other ways with ‘‘ Main 
Street.” Net $2.00 


OUR LITTLE LIFE By J. G. SIME 


The bit of “Our Little Life’’ told in this human novel revolves around an undaunted little 
seamstress into whose heart are welcomed the strayed, the lost, the suffering. Net $2.00 


THe DIVINE ADVENTURE By THEODORE MAYNARD 


In a narrow sense this is a religious novel, but in a broader way it is a very human picture of 
life distinguished by its broad tolerance and keen humor. Incidentally, there is a presentment 
of the strictly human side of monastic life well-nigh unique in contemporary fiction. Net $2.00 


THe LAST KNIGHT By THEODORE MAYNARD 


New verse by the young British poet now in this country. ‘“‘The beauty of Theodore May- 
nard’s poems will appeal to all in whose souls the joy of living has its home. .. A volume 
to be prized. An authentic poet has supplied its materials.""—Rochester Post Express. Net $1.60 
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HARFLEUR IS A MINIATURE VENICE 


THE TORCH OF HARFLEUR 


I 
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F the Artist had not been so eager 
about joining me in Normandy I 
might have thought that he had been 
diverted to something else or had simply 
forgotten about it. But it had been only 
last week, and I did not have to back 
my suggestion with arguments. I had 
run into the Artist at Jouven’s. He was 
grumbling about Paris not being the 
same since the war, and took the Boule- 
vard du Montparnasse into his confi- 
dence. The Boulevard didn’t listen. 
For his reaction to post-bellum Paris was 
Copyright, 1921, by Harper & 
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as startlingly original as if he had cried 
“Ouch!” when you stuck a pin into him. 

“If you don’t like it here, why do you 
stay?” I asked. “Come with me to 
the mouth of the Seine and I'll show 
you a part of France that hasn’t gone 
to the bow-wows, and never will.” 

“T am on for Monday next,” he an- 
swered. “Give me the rendezvous.” 

Had I not told the Artist just how to 
get to the place where I should expect 
him for luncheon on Monday? The name 


of the hétel-restaurant I did not recall, 
Brothers. Ail Rights Reserved 
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but my description of it was unmistak- 
able. “The only street that leads up 
from the port is the Route de Trouville,” 
I had said. “ You go by the old wooden 
church that they call the cathedral, and 
then keep climbing. On the bluff above 
you see a votive chapel rising out of the 
woods. Before you come to the chapel 
is the restaurant. It does not look like 
much from the road, but when you go 
through the hall you come out on a 
terrace over the river. Up and down 
steps, screened by bushes and branches, 
are the eating places, eyries, wooden 
platforms attached to trees.” 

It was Monday afternoon. I had long 
ago finished my lunch. The Artist did 
not come. He was missing much on this 
summer day. At my feet on the right 
was the old port of Honfleur. To the 
left the coast of Calvados curved round 
to leave the river and affront the sea at 
Trouville. Across the mouth of the 
Seine, where the river became the Chan- 
nel, was Le Havre. The white stucco 
casino, hotels, and ornate villas of 
Sainte-Adresse came next. And then 
miles of suburbs and factories made an 
ungracious line of red and black and 
gray between the green of the sea and 
the green of the hills. Just opposite the 
Lézarde reached the Seine. Virtually 
indistinguishable in the midst of fac- 
tories and tenements, villas and summer 
hotels, lay Harfleur. I could just pick 
out the steeple of its old church. All 
the rest was a mass of modernity. 

Harfleur? Had I said Harfleur instead 
of Honfleur? Was the Artist over there? 
I had not a doubt of it. Evidently he 
was not coming here. I went down to 
the port, hired a dory propelled by 
strong arms, and within an hour my 
fisherman was rounding the jetée of 
Harfleur. 

Before we had turned the right-angle 
corner in the masonry-flanked passage, 
typical of all small French ports, I spied 
the Artist. He stood on the jetée looking 
seaward. His left arm was easel. A 
brush, held vertically in the right hand, 
was dancing at various levels. The 


usual group of small boys surrounded 
him. The inexplicable gymnastics de- 
lighted them. They were winking at 
one another and giggling. This crazy 
foreigner was painting in a new way, for 
he had not yet touched brush to paper. 
“Here is his keeper come for him,” | 
heard one of them say when they saw me 
suddenly stop the dory and risk slipping 
between blocks of cement to climb up 
on the jetée. 

The Artist viewed me calmly. “Here 
you are at last,” he said. “I spent an 
hour hunting your restaurant, but I saw 
nothing up over the water that looked 
like it, and they told me that the Trou- 
ville road was on the other side of the 
Seine. You must have your towns 
mixed. This is nothing like the place 
you spoke of. I am sure you said the 
cathedral was built of wood. There is 
no cathedral here and the church is 
built of stone.” 

“Fish face,” I answered, “I told you 
to meet me in Honfleur.” 

“Eel’s head, I wrote it down as Har- 
fleur. Was the mistake mine? I knew 
neither place before. You are introduc- 
ing me to Normandy.” 

I was not sure enough of my ground 
to argue about it. But I told the Artist 
that I did not want him to waste his 
time in Harfleur. The dory was waiting. 
I'd send the oarsman to fetch his bag, 
and we should be in Honfleur for dinner. 
The Artist shook his head. 

“For an hour,” he said, “I wondered 
what you could see for me in Harfleur. 
Then I began to give you credit for 
more flair than I knew you had. Now 
I understand. You made a mistake, 
and you haven’t sense enough to know 
that it was a lucky mistake. You want 
to drag me to Honfleur, Honfleur the 
tourist-ridden, Honfleur the common- 
place, Honfleur sketched by amateurs, 
sung by newspaper poets; Honfleur, 
whose street scenes are published by 
Sunday supplements and whose activi- 
ties appear in the ‘What Everybody 
Ought to Know’ column—” 

“Since you have never been there, 
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how can you know that Honfleur is 
banal?” I interrupted. 

‘Banal is a mild word! I can just see 
the place.” The Artist kept on squint- 
ing behind his brush. 

“House painter 

“Exactly. The 
Harfleur houses 
make me wonder 
why I ever spent all 
my time on boats 
and sails and sea- 
gull-specked skies.” 

A black cat, out 
for fish, tried to 
pass us. The Artist 
picked her up with 
a whoop. “Look 
what has come to 
us!” he exclaimed. 
The Artist is frank- 
ly superstitious. He 
gets joy and gloom 
out of omens. Over 
the left eyebrow of 
the black cat grew 
one abnormally 
long white hair. 
“In the midst of 
twentieth - century 
monotony and con- 
formity, in the 
midst of fattory col- 
orlessness, we shall 
find the real Har- 
fleur,”’ said the Ar- 
tist. “If we look 
for it, it will com- 
pel us, just as this 
white hair does. 
Allons-y!””’ 





*” T began. 








One’s first impressions of a place de- 
pend greatly upon the first meal. What 
part do food and drink play in the 
world’s opinion of rural France? Who 
ever wrote even of Mont-Saint-Michel, 
show place of France, before a certain 
omelette made it 
famous to tourists? 

The Artist pilot- 
ed me to a dingy 
café on the quay, 
where the older in- 
habitants played 
bezique on green- 
felt rectangles and 
sipped, with grim- 
aces of distaste that 
had become a habit 
of protest, substi- 
tutes for absinthe. 
Seamen and carters 
drank coffee and ap- 
plejack against the 
zine bar. Twilight 
and smoke neutral- 
ized the parsimoni- 
ous rays of a few 
scattered low-pow- 
er electric lights. 
Madame threw at 
me a key and police 
bulletin. “ Deuzi- 
éme étage!’’ she 
cried, without 
glancing at me. 
There was no 
“boots” to take my 
bag. The Artist 
did not want to go 
upstairs. He would 
wait for me in the 


Calvados is the yy sme sTREETS OFFER VISTAS oF BEAUTY C@fé. One glance 


name of the départe- 

ment in which is 

found Honfleur. Harfleur is in the Seine 
Inférieure. But the famous apple brandy 
named for the Département de Calvados 
does not hesitate to cross the Seine. The 
Artist led me to it. He had not reached 
Honfleur. But he did get to calvados. 
Of course he had lunched deliciously, be- 
‘ause he found Harfleur good. 


at my room was 

enough. I could 

sleep there, I suppose, with my eyes shut 

tight, but that was about as far as it 

would serve me. When I rejoined the 

Artist, ready to suggest that we might, 

after all, do better to go over to Honfleur 
to sleep, he anticipated me. 

“You were right about getting away 

from Paris, mon cher, and it was a stroke 
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of genius to suggest Harfleur. But I 
have not yet told you what a time I had 
getting here. I had to go to Havre, of 
course, and when I asked at the station 
to be driven to Harfleur, they persisted 
in trying to misunderstand me. They 
even summoned a Cook interpreter to 
explain that I must go to a hotel in 
Havre first with my baggage. One of 
the hardest struggles of the traveler is 
the fight to keep control of his move- 
ments. Drivers and porters and clerks, 
guides and touts, are all against you. 
Despite their assurance that I must not 
go to Harfleur with my bags, they did 
not succeed in the concerted effort to 
land me in a Havre hotel. When they 
found I was determined to go to Har- 
fleur, they concluded that I had made 
a mistake and meant Honfleur. They 
would take me to the boat for Honfleur. 
Fortunately, I had a map. I pointed 
out Harfleur. It was really a suburb of 
Havre, and on the same side of the river. 
I did not want a boat! Finally I got here. 
Up to the last minute, when he left me 
here, the cocher protested. He knew I 
was wrong!” 
“You picked a wonder of a hotel 
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was his cheerful re- 
“You told me to be sure and 
ask for calvados. I did. Not their or- 
dinary stuff, you know, but the good 
old great-grandfather kind. I rubbed a 
drop between my palms, and I could 
smell the orchard in blossom. Fancy, 
after a hundred years, being able to 
recall the perfume of apple blossoms of 
the First Empire. 
into history!” 

Our dinner was good, and after I had 
tasted the calvados I admitted that 
Harfleur had her points. I was even 
prepared to agree that perhaps Honfleur 
was banal. We should see in the morn- 
ing whether it were not true that the 
indomitable spirit of France 
likely to be found on one bank of the 
Seine as on the other. 

Honfleur I knew from many a de- 
lightful excursion. Its port, its medize- 
val tower, its old houses, its wooden 
cathedral, and the chapel and park on 
the hill were memories of loafing days. 
But Harfleur I had seen only once, and 
there was nothing either of history or of 
nature in the picture. I was making a 
propaganda tour of the steel plants of 


** N’est-ce pas? , 


sponse. 


There’s going back 


Was as 


rHE SHIP CANAL WHICH RUNS FROM TANCARVILLE TO HAVRE 
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France, showing our 
first army film, “* Amer- 
ica’s Answer to the 
Hun,” and speaking on 
the extent and spirit of 
our intervention in the 
war. In their great Har- 
fleur plant, Schneider & 
Co. turned out heavy 
and light artillery, 
shells, ammunition cais- 
sons, pontoon bridges, 
and submarines. We 
had no artillery to speak 
of. The Harfleur works 
supplied the American 
army. One morning I 
went through the plant, 
and talked to the con- 
tremaitres (foremen). In 
the afternoon and even- 
ing I showed the film 
and gave my talk sev- 
eral times, the workers 
coming to the local 
moving-picture theater 
by relays. But I had 
seen nothing of the 
town. My impression 
was simply of a man- 
ufacturing suburb of 
Havre. 

Baedeker and Joanne 
bury Harfleur in a few lines of small type. 
They speak of its past glory, its sand- 
choked harbor, and its church. Le Havre 
has taken its place, they say. There is no 
hint of a flourishing city, doing a man’s 
work to-day, nor of a medieval atmos- 
phere, preserved through changing for- 
tunes, and not lost in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Honfleur is accessible—an hour’s 
ride over a beautiful road from Deauville 
and Trouville. Harfleur is not on the 
way to anywhere, and none uses Havre 
as a base for excursions. It is not that 
Harfleur has been forgotten. In the 
tourist era Harfleur has not yet been 
discovered. 

By a twist of my tongue the Artist 
was led to Harfleur. I followed him. 
We found a quiet, unassuming, but pul- 





SURVIVALS OF HARFLEUR’S PICTURESQUE PAST 


sating, center of maritime and manu- 
facturing life, under the spell of whole- 
some tradition, but looking to the future, 
a city that had done its bit during the 
war as a matter of course, a port that 
was counting upon a brilliant future, un- 
dismayed by the neighborhood of Havre. 

The coast of Normandy rarely comes 
to sea level. Almost precipitate banks 
are especially common at the mouth of 
rivers. The embouchure of the Seine is 
no exception to this rule. The old 
towns were built at the places where 
there was room enough at the water’s 
edge. But the nearness of the cliffs was 
an advantage for defense. Walls ran 
perpendicularly up to castles dominat- 
ing the little ports. In the old days 
before artillery Honfleur and Harfleur 
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were strongholds of the first order. They 
with their backs against hills, 
impregnable so long as their fleets con- 
trolled the sea. Tumbling down through 
the hills came their water supply. Few 


stood 


traces remain of the fortifications of 
Harfleur. You have to guess at the line 


of the walls, and then hunt for frag- 
ments. The fortress has disappeared, 
with the exception of a foundation wall 
of the thirteenth century. On the site 
arises the Chateau de Colmoulins, of 
indifferent Renaissance architecture. 
Other villas along the hillside are uni- 
formly ugly. In the summer, however, 
abundant foliage helps to hide ginger- 
bread monstrosities and soften the 
Turkey red of brick and red-brown and 
chocolate of terra cotta. 

After the conquest of England, Har- 
fleur became the principal port of 
Normandy. It outstripped Fécamp, 
Honfleur, and Dives. The dukes and 
merchants worked together to make 
Harfleur a great maritime center. Dur- 
ing the earlier period of the Hundred 
Years’ War the sailors of Harfleur were 
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the terror of the English. Naturally, 
when Henry V felt that the time had 
come to annex Normandy to England, 
he made a point of establishing his con- 
trol of the Seine by seizing Harfleur, 
expelling sixteen hundred families, and 
installing a strong garrison there. For 
thirty years Harfleur was in the hands 
of the English. So sure were they of 
permanent occupancy that they built 
the tower of Saint Martin’s, one of the 
glories of Normandy. In the great re- 
volt against the foreign occupation, 
that swept over Normandy in 1445, 
the bourgeois of Harfleur opened their 
gates to Grouchy de Monterolier, and 


drove out the English garrison. The 
English returned two years later. But 


it was a dying spurt. In 1450 the inva- 
der of a hundred years was compelled 
to give up his hold on the mouth of the 
Seine. The people of Harfleur still cele- 
brate the uprising of 1445 on November 
4th. In 1918 the guests of honor were 
three British generals, while Tommies on 
sick leave from Trouville were féted in 
the streets. It had taken four years and 
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THE CUSTOM HOUSE DATES BACK TO THE 


the certainty of the common victory for 
the Normans to get accustomed to the 
English as friends. One wonders if the 
newly established camaraderie is lasting. 
Our first acquaintances in Harfleur, 
pointing to the steeple of Saint Martin’s. 
quoted Casimir Delavigne: 





TIME OF LOUIS XVI 


C’est le clocher d@Harfleur, debout pour vous 
apprendre 
Que Tl Anglais Va bati mais n’a su le dé- 


fendre! 


The exquisite portal of Saint Martin’s 
is of the fourteenth century, and (if it 














OSS 


that the English built the 
steeple) was the first adornment of what 
must have been before a severe Norman 
For the double tier of Gothie 
windows in the tower, the delicate balus- 


be true 


edifice. 


trade of fern leaves connecting the four 
corner pyramids, and the decoration of 
the steeple are of the same period and 
Flying 
buttresses, elaborately decorated with 
thistle leaves, help to prevent the tower 
and steeple from seeming disproportion- 


part of the same conception. 


ate, when you have the whole church 
Saint Martin’s tower, however, 
plays a role in Harfleur independent of 
the church. It stands by itself in many 
a vista. Buildings close in on the church, 
and shut it off from view. The tower, 
then, must be taken alone. 


in view. 
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Before I had played around with the 
Artist for a day I realized why Harfleur 
had affected him as a subject worth 
painting. He had spoken of the church 
and the old houses with the enthusiasm 
of a landlubber. But he let slip by 
angle after angle of the church tower, 
although delighting in the quaint vistas. 
He agreed to only three of my old houses 
—and one of those had evidently been 
made by a shipbuilder. The Artist was 
after water and boats. This particular 
Artist is always after water and boats. 
His familiar foreground must be there. 
Boats, masts, nets, sailors, fisherman 
he cannot get away from them. If he 


receives inspiration through his nose, 
the smells that stir are seaweed, tar, and 


fish. 


And old Harfleur gave him what 





LIFE OF HARFLEUR IS MARITIME 
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he wanted. Aside from the bassin, 
brought right to the heart of the town, 
there was the ship canal from Tancar- 
ville on the Seine to Havre passing 
through Harfleur. And the Lézarde, 
broken into half a dozen streams, made 
several waterways. Harfleur is a minia- 
ture Venice and a miniature Rotterdam. 
Wherever the Artist went, he could al- 
ways put water into the picture. 

After we had explored the Old Town, 
I persuaded the Artist to visit the 
Schneider plant. We walked half a day, 
from open hearth to foundry, from roll- 
ing mill to machine shop. We watched 
the pouring of huge ingots, the casting 
of cannon, the rolling of armor and ship 
plate and rails, the turning of shells. 
We waited until the night shift came on, 
and saw women handling the red-hot 
steel with tongs and bars, their hair 
catching the glow of the metal. In the 
machine shop boys and girls in their 
teens stacked shells on wagons for 
Moroccans and Chinese to cart away. 
By special favor, we were taken into the 
holy of holies and introduced to the 
process of assembling a submarine. 

“You seem as busy as during the 
war,” I remarked. 

“France does not dare to stop,” an- 
swered our guide. “It makes work for 
us all, but still I wish it were not so. 
However, what can we do? Russia has 
collapsed and we must now arm Poland. 
We need artillery for our new African 
army. We are fighting a war in Syria. 
On sea we must look after ourselves. 
Far from being in a position to disarm, 
victory has brought France new obliga- 
tions. Never have our orders been so 
heavy. The money for it all? God 
knows! But it is well that we have 
these orders. If we did not, should we 
have orders for building and transpor- 
tation materials to replace them? This 
is the great question. A rapid revival 
in industry must accompany demobili- 
zation and disarmament. For the com- 
bination of more workers asking for 
work and less orders coming together 
suddenly will make great hardship. And 
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political unrest also, monsieur; do not 
forget that.” 

The Artist had been a good sport 
about taking plenty of time for the other 
side of Harfleur—the big, ugly, modern 
side that had been responsible for a 
growth of population extending all the 
way to Havre—and he agreed with me 
in the futility of crying O tempora! O 
mores! when the new conditions alone 
made possible the continuation of life. 
We were in a vicious circle—increase of 
mouths to feed, increase of means of pro- 
duction, increase of outlets for goods we 
produce, increase of sources of raw ma- 
terials, increase of need for unhampered 
access to essentials we do not ourselves 
produce, increase of means of defense, 
increase of taxes to pay for the means of 
defense, increase of work to pay the 
taxes. But, luckily, all the world has 
not yet come to the industrial danse 
macabre. Some must remain to feed the 
workers. So there are still milkmaids, 
peasants who come to market, fisher- 
men who go out to find food for us, 
sailors who carry away the products of 
the factory and bring back meat and 
fuel. Would there be any more world 
if we all forgot to loaf a little and love 
once and awhile? 

Yes, we were going to find what we 
had come to seek—the France whose 
tender care in preserving the monu- 
ments of the past, whose knack of being 
able to live in houses of former centuries, 
whose genius in constructing for the 
modern world alongside of, and not 
necessarily on, the razed foundations of 
what other generations had left, were 
symbols of the continuity of national 
life. The Schneider steel works did not 
destroy the atmosphere of Harfleur. Far 
from it. Women and girls and boys had 
always worked in Harfleur, turning their 
hand to whatever was necessary to repel 
an invader, to liberate the soil of the 
fatherland, and especially to keep the 
French flag on the high seas. Artillery 
and shells for Flanders and Champagne! 
Normans were fighting on those fronts. 
Submarines for the English Channel! 
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Normans were still side by side with 
Bretons, furnishing the bulk of France’s 
sailors. As once they had made cross- 
bows and armor and arquebuses, now 
they made cannon. As once they fur- 
nished arrows and dropped bullets, now 
they furnished shells. As once they 
built wooden ships against the enemy 
that would block the mouth of the 
Seine, now they built steel submersi- 
bles. Conditions were new, but the spir- 
it was the same. Different means were 
adapted to the same end. A line of battle 
in the rear passed on the weapons to the 
line of battle at the front on land and sea. 

When the stress and danger are over, 
life resumes its normal ways. A people 
whose fathers and grandfathers back 
through the ages were fighting men, a 
nation that has passed through a grave 
crisis, risking existence, in every genera- 
tion, does not change because of a world 
war. Habits triumph over upsets. Ex- 
perience has taught that the woes and 
sufferings of one’s own day are not 
unique. The war is not forgotten. And 
none thinks that there may not be 
another war. But is that any reason for 
not going on to live as we lived before? 
Over the roofs and chimney pots of dif- 
ferent ages the tower of Saint Martin’s 
stands as it has stood for five hundred 
years. 

The Artist’s desire to see what was on 
the water side of the houses led us to 
take a boat. The man we had the good 
luck to fall in with had fought straight 
through the war in an infantry regiment. 
Although he had been gassed, and 
coughed constantly in the slight fog, he 
assured us that he was none the worse 
for his experiences. He wore a shirt of 
sailcloth opened wide at the throat, a 
broad-brimmed straw hat, and a wide 
red kerchief instead of a belt. Dark- 


brown jeans fell loosely to his ankles. 
He used but one oar, managing it with 
the dexterity of a juggler, and when we 
went out to sea, a hand and a foot were 
enough to handle the sail, while the 
other hand and his chin kept the oar 
going to steer the course. And Robert 


never stopped talking, even when the 
oar was under his chin! The warmth of 
his affection for us was equaled only by 
his liking for American cube-cut to- 
bacco. I have no doubt that Robert 
cherishes to this day the red, oval tins 
he was so anxious to have us empty 
quickly. 

We should never have guessed the 
extent of Old Harfleur had we stuck to 
streets and culs-de-sac. Often houses 
hopelessly altered on the street side pre- 
served their seventeenth and eighteenth- 
century walls and windows and bal- 
conies on the water side. Unsuspected 
gardens, too, with walls overhung with 
honeysuckle and roses, were revealed to 
us, as Robert pushed us slowly through 
the waterways. He grasped what the 
Artist wanted, and did not mind going 
to the very edge of dams and catching 
his oar in a wall within spray distance 
of water-wheels. He asked us how old 
each interesting house was. The Artist 
and I frequently disagreed. In these 
cases he never gave an opinion. His 
knowledge of kings before the Revolu- 
tion was of the vaguest, and when we 
spoke of Francois I, Henry IV, and 
the Bourbon Louis, I think his delicacy 
in not pronouncing judgment was in- 
tuitive wisdom. His many stories of 
local traditions were always about ces 
temps-ld, with king or century omitted. 

But Robert was strong on the useless- 
ness of cats and the folly of old folks. 
He had been six weeks on the Rhine, 
and the thing that struck him most in 
occupied Germany was the absence of 
cats. We tried to put up a case for cats, 
but Robert believed in traps for mice, 
and would not even allow that black 
cats should be spared. When we ex- 
pressed our astonishment that a pas- 
sionate lover of the antiquities of his 
own town should speak disparagingly of 
gray hairs, Robert insisted that build- 
ings did not deteriorate in one’s own 
lifetime, while people did. We toid 
Robert that lack of respect for old age 
was a sin of the country we came from, 
and that we were constantly telling 
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Americans how admirable the French 
were in caring for the aged. But Robert 
declared that the men who had been 
to the war never would have any pa- 
tience with old folks. It was not an 
argument, but an assertion. We could 
not worm out of Robert reasons for his 
attitude or a defense of his feeling 
against the older generation. Once I 
quoted Seneca. “Voyons, voyons!” he 
growled at seaweed on his oar He was 
too respectful to say it to me. 

Despite Robert’s inexplicable atti- 
tude, we found the grand’méres and 
grandpéres of Harfleur as fascinating as 
their houses, except on rare occasions 
when calvados was responsible for surli- 
ness. They were cheerful, full of jokes 
and human wisdom, and keenly inter- 
ested in the Artist’s work. It was a 
common thing for him te be begged to 
show his sketches, and valuable hints 
were sometimes given by those whom 
one would least suspect of an artistic 
bent. They loved flowers and birds. 
The traditional contact of Harfleur with 
the outside world must account for the 
many questions about America which 
did not center around our part in the 
World War or deal with our abstention 
from the League of Nations. 

Outside of the steel plant, which is 
really more Havre than Harfleur, the life 
of Harfleur is maritime. It is a port of 
France, and the people want you to know 
it. Their pride in the past gives them 
hope for a renascence of shipping in the 
twentieth century. Havre is a great 
port, and Rouen is growing by leaps and 
bounds—they know that. But they tell 
you that in present-day France there is 
room for all. France must double her 
port facilities on the Atlantic. The 
money will have to be found by the 
government and not locally. If port 
construction is essential for the pros- 
perity of France, why not develop a 
dozen existing little ports, where land 
is cheap and complications few, rather 
than go in for new and costly basins in 
the larger ports already congested? In 
many a small port like Harfleur a telling 


argument is advanced by pointing out 
how Havre and Bordeaux and Marseilles 
are hard put to it to create additional 
quays and basins, which must be on 
made or recovered land, artificial and at 
great expense. Then, too, railroad con- 
gestion is another argument against 
concentrating port development. Com- 
mittees are besieging the Chambre des 
Députés, and if the new regionalist 
propaganda triumphs over centraliza- 
tion, we may see hope for the Harfleur 
type of port during the next decade. 

But up to the present the movement of 
the port is not brilliant. Up and down 
the Seine and on the Canal de Tancar- 
ville ships and barges pass. They do not 
stop. So the customhouse is as it was 
in the time of Louis XVI, and fishermen 
dry their nets on the railing in front of 
what ought to be the busiest spot in 
Harfleur. Harfleur owns many sail- 
ing vessels engaged in the coal and wood 
and stone trade. The present ends 
there. 

One lingers on at Harfleur. It is a 
lingering sort of a place. You thought 
you would never stick out twenty-four 
hours. But at the end of a week you 
have no thought of moving on. And 
you have not been back to Honfleur, nor 
have you gone to Havre. When you 
tire of Robert, there are the towns- 
people, and from the townspeople you 
can turn to the sailors. Best of all, you 
have a chance to become acquainted 
with tke canal-boat folks, a people dis- 
tinct from all other Frenchmen, whom 
you have so often wanted to know when 
you watched them from Paris bridges. 
While waiting for the word to go on to 
unload and load at Havre, the péniches 
tie up along the Canal de Tancarville in 
the vicinity of Harfleur. From the tow- 
path you may hail them, and they rarely 
fail to respond in friendly fashion. Make 
friends with the dog first, and then the 
children, who love bonbons like other 
children. 

The dinginess of the café no longer 
affects you. Your bedroom is good 
enough for honest sleep. The food keeps 
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up wonderfully, and there is no end to 
the calvados. Best of all, the pessimism 
of Paris has left you, as you felt it would. 
A change of air was perhaps all that you 
needed, and yet I am not sure. The 
worst of a situation impresses itself upon 
you in a big city, and you cannot get 
rid of the dark side. The red blood in a 
nation’s veins pulsates there, as else- 
where, and performs its cleansing work. 
But it is not apparent. When you were 
inclined to doubt the ability of France 
to face and shoulder the burdens of the 
aftermath of the war, when you sensed 
a moral let-down, you needed to go to 
some little town like Harfleur, where you 
could see the people carrying on. 

The maire of Harfleur told me of a 
traditional custom of Harfleur in war. 
In the Middle Ages, when it was the 
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business of the mariners of Harfleur to 
keep the enemies of France away from 
the mouth of the Seine, all through the 
night a torch was burned on the hill 
behind the town. It was the signal to 
those who were not asleep at sea that 
their fellow-townsmen were not asleep 
at home, but were always ready to sally 
forth to aid in case of an alarm. The 
torch-bearers were a lookout as well as 
a signal. 

We were standing on the steps of the 
maire’s home. He was lighting me out 
to the street on a dark night. Suddenly 
there was a glare from the blast furnace 
and the sky was red. 

“It was like that all through the war, 
and France is not yet at peace,” said the 
maire, simply. “Look! The torch of 
Harfleur!” 


MANDARIN RED 


BY LOUISA FLETCHER 


AM the color of audacity, 
Of rhythmic tribal dance, of tropic love. 
I am that tinct released upon the air 
When cymbals kiss, or comets meet above. 


I am the color of a twanging lilt’ 
Played underneath a Spanish window-ledge. 
I am asudden born when these are wed— 
A braggart’s laughter and a coquette’s pledge. 


Look for me in the lanterned nights of June, 
Swinging by flimsy wires to fruit the dark 
That lovers seek at rustic festivals, 
Deep orange bubbles floating in the park. 


Look for me when you read a page of Kim, 
Drink of me when you hear Chanson Indoue; 

Know me one rapturous instant, when the wing 
Of tanager beats flame into the blue. 


I am the blood of Harlequin, 

The pulse of all things riotous and fleet. 
A deal of me, and you have carnival; 

A litthe—and the heart must skip a beat! 
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BY MAY SINCLAIR 


T was after his success that it attacked 
him, that poignant and profound 
nostalgia. 

Except for the first Christmas, he 
hadn’t gone home once in all the five 
years of his struggle. He felt, I suppose, 
that he’d got to vindicate himself, and 
he shrank from presenting his people, 
periodically, with a failure. He'd put 
them up at his rooms and entertain them 
when they descended on him from their 
rectory, every year at the May meet- 
ings, so that they’d kept in touch. But 
as for going down—no. I imagine there 
was more in it than that proud reluc- 
tance; there was, I think, downright 
fear; there’d been some iron in his life 
which had entered into his soul. At any 
rate, the Metropolitan and Provincial 
Bank, where he’d worked those five 
years, didn’t give him so many and so 
long holidays that he could afford to 
waste any of them on Market Welborne. 
And there were his three years in the 
Paris branch, when he wouldn’t leave 
France for one day because of her fasci- 
nation and his passion. 

Perhaps if it hadn’t been for Paris, for 
France, we shouldn’t have had the 
Gerald Marriott that we know, the 
peculiar mixture of profane satirist and 
exquisite, passionate poet, the master of 
vers libre. If it hadn’t been for France 
he might never have felt that sudden 
homesickness, that irresistible longing to 
return. It was made up of memories, 
thick, clinging memories, mystic, in- 
scrutable memories, memories drenched 
with emotion—memories of smells; of 
subtle, penetrating, indestructible 
smells; of mildew in the parish church; 
of camphor |in his mother’s gown; 
of his sister Sylvia’s hair (he said 


it smelled of Brazil nuts); of a hot 
patch in the kitchen garden where the 
black currants had a throbbing, spicy 
tang like a mulled wine; of a certain 
flower he didn’t know the name of, a 
small, indigo-blue flower, a cluster of 
tight bells like a minute hyacinth, each 
bell giving out a prodigious, concen- 
trated smell of honey and _ peaches. 
When he thought of this nameless flower, 
Gerald would close his eyes and sniff. 
“T can smell it now, Simpson,” he’d say. 

And he had visions of a white hill 
road curving through crimson heather; 
of a green field he could see from his bed- 
room window, a small, fan-shaped field 
with an ash tree in the top corner; and 
of the lawn in front of the rectory with 
the black shadow of a cedar sprawling 
across it, and the little points and bays 
in the shadow. He said it made him feel 
sick and giddy to think of them. It was 
as if his soul had been disintegrated and 
bits of it left all about that country, 
sticking to those objects and_ those 
smells. He wanted to gather himself to- 
gether in one supreme encounter. He 
wanted to go down and see it and smell 
it all again. 

And, more than anything, he wanted 
to see his people and be seen, to show 
them his real self, Gerald Thompson- 
Marriott (only he had dropped the 
Thompson), the poet of the New Poems. 
He had given every member of his fam- 
ily a copy; to his father and mother one 
each of the limited signed edition, 
printed on Japanese vellum and bound 
in white leather; to the others his sec- 
ond-best brand, printed on hand-made 
paper. Then there were the reviews. I 
ought to tell you that the Spectator had 
led off with a poisonous attack which 
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convulsed us with laughter and made 
poor Gerald miserable for the solitary 
reason that his people “took”’ the Spec- 
tator and were bound to see it. He 
accused the editor of deliberate malig- 
nity in getting in first. And he had 
taken care to send down the New Remew 
with Grevill Burton’s long article that 
placed him at the head and front of 
modern European poets, and the Mer- 
cure de France with Jules le Breton’s 
article that kept him there, and the 
Times Literary Supplement with Furni- 
val’s review. But he couldn’t rest till 
he had gone down himself. He wanted 
to judge of the impression he had made; 
he wanted to hear them congratulating 
him. He couldn’t get the full intoxica- 
tion of his success until he had seen 
them flushed with it. That they would 
be flushed, that they would be fairly 
reeling under it, we hadn’t a doubt. 
When you think of that obscure family, 
the Thompson-Marriotts, buried in their 
Dartmoor village and raised suddenly, 
by Gerald, to an immortality— 


All this, mind you, was in the days of 


Mona Richards. You'll admit that Ger- 
ald’s nostalgia must have been over- 
powering if it could drag him from 
Mona, even for a week end, in the first 
violence of their affair. 

I think it was by way of enforcing the 
impression that he took us down with 
him. We could say things about him he 
couldn’t say himself. 

The rectory was hospitable, and we 
inferred the depth of Gerald’s impact by 
the warmth of the invitation it extended 
to Furnival and me. 

You couldn’t have had a doubt if 
you'd seen them standing in the porch, 
diverting Gerry from his rapt contem- 
plation of the cedar. There were four of 
them—the rector and Gerry’s mother, 
and his sisters, Dorothy, and Sylvia— 
the one whose hair smelled of Brazil 
nuts. And presently a fifth appeared, 
Gerry’s elder brother, Herbert. He 
strolled up on tiptoe with an air of 
affected indifference. And you had the 
whole bunch. 
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Oh yes, I can tell you what they were 
like. Gerry’s father was small and lean 
and hard, with a hawkish keenness that 
had somehow wrested a slender Gerald 
from his mother’s full-blown plumpness. 
He met us with a tight, bony handshake 
and a sort of thin, fluctuating smile that 
he pinched and twisted back into digni- 
fied austerity. Of Gerry’s mother you 
can only say that she was buoyant; she 
floated toward you, bobbed round you 
like an eestatic balloon, exuding cheer- 
fulness. Herbert was a blond youth, not 
yet full blown, though an incipient buoy- 
ancy betrayed itself in his tiptoeing. He 
achieved earnestness with a gold-framed 
pince-nez. The girls had taken a mid- 
line between both parents—little, high- 
pitched, paternal noses, oval curves that 
would some day be globular, so that 
Gerald startled you with his singular, 
delicate distinction. 

I can’t recall very clearly the first 
half hour. The rector disappeared very 
soon into his study, and I’ve an impres- 
sion of a drawing-room, of amber cur- 
tains, of sky-blue porcelain and gilt, of 
florid furniture, and of Gerald, standing 
apart in the French window, looking at 
his cedar; then of Herbert tiptoeing up 
to him and talking in brief, unrelated 
sentences. He had the air of entertain- 
ing, politely and under great strain, a 
tiresome outsider. 

I looked about for a sight of Gerald’s 
Poems, and at last I discovered them on 
an obscure table, the white line of their 
vellum compressed by a concealing slab 
of Church Family Magazines; and Fur- 
nival says he came on the New Review 
and the Mercure hidden under the Spec- 
tator. Later on we found that, however 
the parlor maid rearranged that table, 
the Church Family Magazines and the 
Spectator worked up again to the top. 

So far none of them had said a word 
about Gerald’s poems. 

I thought, “Dear British people, 
they’re so bursting with pride in him 
that they’re afraid to show it.” 

At half past four a bell rang and we 
all went into the dining room for tea. 
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The tea—well, when I remember that 
tea I am inclined té think tenderly of 
Mrs. Thompson-Marriott. It was all 
home-made cakes and _ shrimp-paste 
sandwiches and Devonshire cream and 
jam. And the kind lady seemed to re- 
gard us as shipwrecked travelers, as in- 
habitants of a besieged city of London 
who hadn’t seen a square or any other 
meal for months, and must be fed in- 
stantly. There was a second when, pre- 
occupied with Gerald and his poems, I 
wondered whether this bustling anxiety 
of hers was not an affectation, a device 
for staving off the still more sumptuous 
moment, keeping us a little longer from 
the burning subject. For I still felt that 
it burned, that it must be burning, and 
that only the restraint of Furnival’s 
presence and mine prevented it from 
breaking out in full blaze. 

Then, when our plates were piled, 
Mrs. Thompson-Marriott began to talk 
to us. 

I wish I could reproduce her conversa- 
tion. She had a robust and bracing tone 
for her son Gerald, and for Furnival and 
me a tone of encouragement, as if we 
were shy and humble persons who would 
find ourselves embarrassed. I suppose 
this was a manner acquired through too 
much district visiting, but it was amaz- 
ing how she kept it up. 

“Now mind you eat a good tea, all 
ot you. Are you interested in poultry, 
Mr. Simpson? Gerry, your father took 
the second prize this year with his roses 
and the first prize again with his Wyan- 
dottes. My husband goes in for rose 
‘growing and poultry farming, Mr. Fur- 
nival. . . . Two lumps or three lumps? 
. . . If you’d been at our harvest festi- 
val you’d have seen the biggest vegetable 
marrow in the county, and it was grown 
in the reetory garden. .. . Cream? 
. . . We had it photographed. Dorsy 
dear, run and fetch the photo of the 
vegetable marrow; it’s in the top left- 
hand drawer of daddy’s writing table— 
No, darling, don’t. Daddy’s finishing his 
sermon. My husband always preaches 

; extempore, but he prepares each sermon 
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as carefully as if it was written out. 
Polishing. You’d think it would be lost 
on our little humble congregation, but he 
believes in giving them his best. Always 
That’s your father’s motto, 


the best. 
Gerry.” 

She poured it out to a gentle tinkling 
of teacups, with conscientious pauses 
and ponderings ever the tilted cream 
jug, lest inadvertently she should give us 
too little. And then on: 

“T think that’s why my husband suc- 
ceeds in everything he undertakes. 
Preaching or poultry, put your heart and 
soul into it, he says, and don’t spare 
the brains. That’s the secret. Isn’t 
it, Gerry?” 

“TI suppose it is,” said Gerald, mis- 
erably. He had shrunk up and squeezed 
himself into the likeness of a dismal fail- 
ure, a white worm. I’d seen it growing 
on him since our arrival, his vague, de- 
pressed humility. You felt that it was 
this maternal cheerfulness, playing on 
him from his birth, that had made 
Gerry a pessimist. 

At this point—rather late—the rector 
came in for his tea, and we all went on 
sitting round the table till he had fin- 
ished. The dear man was as much ab- 
sorbed in the meal as Mrs. Thompson- 
Marriott could have wished him to be, 
but now and then he emerged to give 
her information as to what had happened 
in the parish. Thus: that Mrs. Lobb 
had sent in her name for the Coal and 
Blanket Club; that old Bole’s bronchitis 
seemed a trifle better this morning; that 
Darke had complained of missing an- 
other of his ferrets and suspected Master 
Dicky Gosling, and that if the young 
rascal called for his mother’s beef tea he 
was to be detained. Also he wished to 
be reminded to send Coulson those 
proofs for the magazine. 

And through it all Herbert seemed to 
be trying to get his word in about some- 
thing. I noticed that he fixed on Furni- 
val a peculiar, fascinated, avid stare. 
It turned out afterward that Gerald had 
told him Furny wrote the poetry reviews 
for the Times. Only one couldn’t imag- 
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ine what interest he could have for 
Herbert, since, clearly, Herbert wasn’t 
a bit interested in his brother. 

We had now been in the house two 
hours and nothing had been said about 
Gerald’s poems. But as we crossed the 
hall to the drawing-room after tea, the 
rector drew him into the obscure den 
which, from a vision of bookcases and a 
roll-top desk, you took to be his study. 
I felt sure that in there, where he had 
him to himself, and modest reserve was 
no longer imposed on either of them, 
Gerry’s father, with a dry, thin smile, 
perhaps, and a grave hand on his shoul- 
der, would congratulate his son. There 
had been barriers, you could see, be- 
tween them; but a stunning success like 
Gerry’s must have broken them down. 
I didn’t suppose he would ever realize 
entirely what his son was, but he 
couldn’t, he simply couldn’t not con- 
gratulate him. 

In the drawing-room Herbert pos- 
sessed himself of Furnival, and Mrs. 
Thompson-Marriott of me. I could see 
her looking at them and smiling at their 
communion. She told me she wanted 
Herbert to meet dear Gerald’s friends 
who had done so much for him. Herbert 
was tutor to dear Lord Welborne’s boys. 
Keble was his college. It might not 
have the charm of the older colleges, she 
said, but its tone was much more earnest. 
That was why his father had chosen it 
for Herbert. “‘We are very proud of 
Herbert,”’ she said. “He has great lit- 
erary talent, and we feel that some day 
he will do something.” 

It seemed to me that she was giving 
me an opening, you might even say a 
lead, if it wasn’t a positive invitation to 
say something nice about Gerald. When 
he had come to them in the first flush 
of his suecess, when they must all have 
been simply tingling with their sense of 
it, and when he had brought us down as 
responsible witnesses, it would have 
looked odd if one of us hadn’t said 
something; and as Furny (with the flare 
of his Times article beating on him) was 
compelled to reticence, it had to be me. 
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So I said she must be delighted with 
Gerald’s success. 

“Oh, well,” she said, “he’s had every 
opportunity. But then all my children 
do something— My eldest daughter, 
Dorothy, is taking up music, and my 
youngest, Sylvia, paints. . . . It might 
have been a little difficult for them, but, 
mercifully, they have a very broad-mind- 
ed and tolerant father. All our children 
are very dear to us, Mr. Simpson, and 
we don’t want them to feel that there’s 
anything narrow and cramping in their 
lives.” She turned to Furnival. “TI un- 
derstand, Mr. Furnival, that you paint.” 

Furny said, No; it was Mr. Simpson 
who did that. 

She smiled and said: “We must get 
Sylvia to show Mr. Simpson some of her 
drawings. Sylvie dear—” 

And Sylvia, without further prompt- 
ing, produced a portfolio from the 
music rack. 

The drawings? Oh, well, such things 
are done and I don’t know whether you 
would consider Sylvia altogether re- 
sponsible. I supposed they expected me 
to say something, but, as it happened, 
that wasn’t necessary. Sylvia thrust 
the things under my nose with a calm, 
contemptuous haughtiness that took 
my breath away, and as her mother 
pointed out the unique merits of each 
specimen: “Sylvia’s line is always very 
bold and free. Sec lifelike. Wonderful, 
her eye for color. You wouldn’t think it 
was the work of quite a young girl,” 
I'd nothing to do but murmur, 
“Really!” “Indeed!” “Is that so?” at 
intervals, till we got to the last one, and 
Sylvia, with a supremely arrogant ges- 
ture, removed the portfolio. 

Sylvia’s drawings carried us on to 
dinner time. (Mrs. Thompson-Marriott 
was very anxious that Gerald should eat 
a good dinner; she said he looked half 
starved.) And after dinner Dorothy 
played to us till bedtime. They had 
made Sylvia sleep with Dorothy so that 
I might have her bedroom. After part- 
ing from his father on the door mat, 
Gerald came to me there. 
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I thought he’d come to tell me what 
he’d said, but instead of doing that he 
complained that they'd tampered with 
the ceiling in his room. “It used to look 
like the map of Russia.” He remem- 
bered a long, sinuous crack that was the 
Volga. 

“Has he said anything?” I asked. 

Gerald came down from his ceiling 
and began looking round the room. 

“No,” he said, “he hasn’t.” 

“What on earth did you talk about?” 

“We talked about the bank and about 
the by-elections, and Keble, and what 
Herbert was doing, and Dorsy’s music 
lessons. Oh, and about his roses, and 
he showed me the photograph of the 
vegetable marrow. He’s going to show 
us the Wyandottes to-morrow.” 

“Did you congratulate him?” 

“Of course I did.” 

He had opened the cupboard door and 


gone into it and stood there among 


Sylvia’s frocks hanging. His voice came 
out muffled and queer. 

“We used to play hide and seek in 
this cupboard when we were kids,” he 


said. “And it’s got the same smell.” 
He sniffed. ‘“Of—of warm wood and— 
hair brushes.” 

We were waked very early on Sunday 
morning by the krerk-er-rerking of the 
Wyandottes. Gerry said we needn’t go 
to church unless we liked, but he was 
going for the smell. Church—the smell 
was everything he said it was—church 
took up nearly the whole of the morning, 
and when it was over we filled in the 
time till early dinner by looking at the 
Wyandottes. After dinner we managed 
to get away with Gerald on his white 
road across the moor. That brought us 
to tea time. We had now been twenty- 
four hours in the place and nobody had 
congratulated Gerald. 

After tea he went off by himself to 
look for a stone—a jolly old stone he 
knew—in a stream at the bottom of the 
garden. It was then that the rector 
called me into his study. 

There I found—at last—Gerald’s 
Poems \aid out conspicuously on a little 
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table by the rector’s armchair. He sat 
down and began drumming with his fin- 
gers on the cover. Now, I thought, 
we're coming to it. 

“Can you give me any idea, 
Simpson, of the cost of all this?” 

“The cost?” I said. I wasn’t prepared 
for that. 

“Well, the approximate cost.” 

“Does it—does it matter?’’ I said. 

“Yes, my dear Mr. Simpson, it mat- 
ters very much. I dare say you know 
the state of Gerald’s finances—”’ 

I let him go on. I wasn’t going to tell 
him yet. You see, the little vellum- 
covered book was placed there, not as an 
honored decoration, but as a piéce justi- 
ficative. 

He went on, as I meant he should, and 
I could see by his peculiar, thin, shrewd 
smile that he was enjoying himself. 
“T am ignorant of such things, but it 
seems to me that Gerald has been in- 
sanely, criminally, extravagant. I un- 
derstand that Japanese vellum is the 
most expensive thing he could have 
chosen. And why hand-made paper? Is 
no other good enough for him? . . . It 
might be all very well as the hobby of a 
millionaire, but for a bank clerk earning 
what Gerald earns—” 

It was at this point that I interfered. 

“But you don’t imagine, sir, that 
Gerald brings out his poems at his own 
expense?” 

“At whose, then?” He asked it 
sternly. 

“Why, at his publishers’, of course.” 

““His—publishers’? You don’t mean 
to tell me—” 

I went on telling him, and as he took 
it in I watched his shrewd smile flicker- 
ing out and a flush—yes, a flush of vexa- 
tion—creeping up to the roots of his 
hair. You see, he didn’t want to know 
about Gerald’s publishers. He would 
have preferred him to have brought out 
his poems at his own expense, so that he 
might have been justified in his attitude. 
He had made up his mind that Gerald 
was no good, and he didn’t like to have 
his judgment upset in this way. He 


Mr. 
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didn’t like Gerald publishing at all; I 
believe he’d even have been glad if he’d 
ruined himself with the expense, so that 
he might be put off doing it again. 

I rubbed it in hard. I told him that 
his son’s position was assured; that he 
had a European reputation which could 
only increase with time. I saw the little 
vexed pulses beating in his flush. 

“Well,” he said, “you surprise me. I 
shouldn’t have thought— But of course 
I’'m—I'm very glad to hear it.” 

He looked at me steadily, hypnot- 
ically. It was clear that, after my hear- 
ing him tell that awful whopper, he 
could only want me to go. And I went. 

Meanwhile a horrible thing had hap- 
pened to Furnival. Mrs. Thompson- 
Marriott had him in the drawing-room. 
Gerry was there; he had found his stone 
and come back again. His mother had 
made a pause in the conversation—on 
purpose—and had handed Furnival a 
book. 

“Have you seen this, Mr. Furnival? 
A Churchman’s Day - Book, by my 
brother, the Dean of Welcester? I think 


the first one ought to be read by every 
artist and writer. ‘Whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely’” 
. . . The dean had his text in Greek. 
She ran her finger along under it, so that 
she seemed to be translating. ‘‘* What- 


> 


soever things are of good report—’’ 

IIere, I must say, the white worm, 
Gerry, turned. 

“Don’t stuff it down his throat, mater. 
It isn’t in Furny’s line, you know.” 

“It’s the beautiful English, Mr. Fur- 
nival. I’m sure that will appeal to you. 

. . I think, Gerry, when the Spectator 
says they’re models of scholarly prose 
style—” 

“Did it?” Gerry said. “That ‘ll buck 
him up no end, poor old thing. Wasn't 
he frightfully pleased?” 

“If he was, he had the good taste not 
to show it, my dear. I think,” she said, 
“the reviews in the Spectator are always 
so very fair and honest.” 

Furny says he knew then she'd seen 
it, the Spectator’s review of Gerald’s 


poems. He knew she meant Gerald to 
see that she'd seen it. 

So Furny cut in. Talking of reviews, 
he said, she must have been immensely 
pleased with Grevill Burton’s article in 
the New Review. 

“Who is this Grevill Burton? Any- 
body I know, Gerry?” 

“You ought to,” Gerry said, almost 
savagely. “He’s—” 

The poor chap stopped short. Furny 
says his jaw positively dropped on it, in 
the hopelessness of trying to make her 
see what Grevill Burton was, what he 
Was. 

And she laughed, with that dreadful, 
shrewd gayety of hers. “I’m sure he is, 
my dear.” 

It was wonderful the implications she 
contrived to pack into it—that if Gre- 
vill Burton was a friend of Gerry’s 
that Gerry thought every goose that 
praised him was a swan; that Greviil 
Burton and Gerry, insignificant obscuri- 
ties, maintained themselves by grinding 
each other’s axes; and that Gerry was a 
fool if he supposed that anybody in 
Market Welborne would be taken in by 
either of them. 

Furnival’s blood was up then and he 
let her have it. He told her that Burton 
was a novelist of European reputation, 
and one of the few European critics 
whose opinion counted. She blinked, 
and he thought he’d really crushed her 
with that one word, “‘European”’; but 
all she said was, “If that’s so, it’s 
a strange thing we’ve never heard of 
him.” 

Furnival had done his best and Ger- 
ald told him afterward that it was aw- 
fully decent of him to try, but it wasn’t 
any good. If his mother had once got 
an idea in her head you couldn’t get it 
out, and if it wasn’t there you couldn't 
get it in. The only result was that Fur- 
nival lost the little prestige his Times 
job had conferred on him. He was just 
one of them, Gerry’s swans that were 
palpable geese. It was to me she at- 
tached herself for the rest of the after- 
noon. 
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We were walking in the garden, the 
really very lovely garden, golden with 


autumn. When I say “walking” I 
mean that Gerry’s mother (in a purple 
sports coat) gave an impression of float- 
ing by my side, buoyed up with plump- 
ness and bobbing airily, like a captive 
balloon. 

“T want to talk to you about dear 
Gerry,” she said. 

I said, “Yes,” for I thought it was 
about time she began to show some in- 
terest in him. 

“We're very uneasy about him, my 
husband and I.” 

“Why?” I said. “Why?” 

““ Because—Gerry’s a dear boy, but 
he’s not like the others. He has always 
gone his own way. He has always iso- 
lated himself from Us and from his 
Home, and we feel that the poor boy’s 
making—well, a grand mistake.” 

“But, Mrs. Marriott,” I said, “don’t 
you realize how good he is?” 

“Good? Yes. There isn’t a better 
boy than dear Gerry. He’s never for- 
gotten what we've taught him; I’m 
not afraid of his failing morally, Mr. 
Simpson.” 

Morally. I can’t convey the convic- 
tion of her stress. I thought of Mona. 
I thought of one or two pre-Mona and 
Parisian episodes. If only the poor lady 
had known. 

“Tt’s this writing.” 

I didn’t say anything. I wanted to 
give her her opening, to make room for 
for her, to watch her developing her 
theme. 

She must have felt my inward pro- 
test. “Oh yes,” she said. “I know he 
tries, poor boy. He works hard enough. 
But what is it when it’s done? He can’t 
rhyme one word with another. And the 
lines don’t scan properly. I understand, 
because my other son, Herbert, does 
write poetry. Very beautiful poetry. 
He says poor Gerry doesn’t know what 
he’s trying to do. He’s no idea of what 
he wants to say, if he has anything to 
say. He’s so obscure, Mr. Simpson. I 
do think that the first duty of any writer 


is to be clear—to write so that he can 
be understood.” 

I still said nothing, and she went on: 

“T think if you belonged, as I do, to a 
literary family, you’d see what I mean.” 

I said I did see what she meant, but 
that I entirely differed from her. I said 
that clearness was a relative thing, but 
that, to my mind, every line that Gerald 
had written had the clearness, not of 
crystal—crystal, if it had any thickness, 
wasn’t clear—but of fine glass or of 
pure, dry air. There was, I said, abso- 
lutely nothing between Gerald and his 
perception, his emotion. Poetry could 
not be more utterly direct. All this I 
said, not to the heated mass of blubber 
in the purple sports coat that rolled 
beside me, but to some invisible, divine 
auditor. I didn’t care whether Mrs. 
Thompson-Marriott understood me or 
not. If anything, I’d rather she didn’t 
understand me. My satisfaction lay in 
knowing that what I said annoyed 
her. 

For you could see what was the matter 
with her, what was the matter with them 
all. She resented, she must always have 
resented, Gerry’s claim—she would con- 
ceive it as a claim—to be, among them, 
the unique exception. She wanted us to 
see that it was Gerry’s family that was 
exceptional, and that it drew all its tal- 
ent from her side. Positively I think 
she regarded his success as an outrage to 
Herbert and Dorothy and Sylvia and the 
Dean of Welcester and herself. I don’t 
profess to have seen through all her 
motives, but I think she felt that by 
refusing to recognize him she paid him 
out for not being like the others, for go- 
ing his own way, and for isolating him- 
self from Us and from his Home. 

Still, I doubt whether, even then, she 
took it in. She was one of those happy 
people who cannot see what they don’t 
want to see. And as we went toward 
the house she returned. 

“There is one thing I must beg of 
you, dear Mr. Simpson, and of Mr. Fur- 
nival—not to unsettle Gerry. You know 
he is dependent on what he earns. We 
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feel that all this premature, exaggerated 
praise is very bad for him. It may make 
him throw up his appointment.” 

I said I hoped it would. That was the 
best thing he could do. It was, in fact, 
though I didn’t tell her so, the thing 
that Gerry proposed to do. And she 
said she was afraid I was as foolish as 
dear Gerald. She supposed he could 
make me think anything he liked. He 
had a way with him. It was clear that 
she saw in Furnival and me two well- 
meaning, but misguided, young men 
who had surrendered to Gerry’s personal 
fascination. 

Don’t imagine, though, that she had 
done with us. None of us, not even 
Gerald, had the faintest idea of what 
that woman had in reserve. We only 
staved it off by a long walk that tided 
us over another period of church and 
lasted till supper time. It was after 
supper that it happened—in the rector’s 
study. 

I dare say it was a put-up job between 
Herbert and his mother. I certainly 
saw him come downstairs with the thing 
in his hand, and as we went in I cer- 
tainly saw her take it from him and lock 
it up in a drawer in the bureau. She 
wanted us to think that it had been 
there all the time. that Herbert had had 
no hand in what followed. Herbert and 
the girls didn’t come into the study. 
We were all innocently seated, Gerald 
and Furnival and I, before the fireplace. 
The rector had put a light to the fire, 
for the evening was chilly. He and 
Mrs. Thompson-Marriott were resting 
in armchairs drawn up close together, 
and in attitudes of utter innocence, when 
suddenly she said to him: 

“You know, dearest, what you said I 
should do. Shall 1? Do you think— 
now?” 

And he said, “ Now, by all means.” 

She got up and went to the bureau 
and unlocked the drawer and took out 
of it the MS. she had just put there. 
She floated back to us, smiling with a 
sort of sugary assurance. 

“T am going to read to you,” slie said, 
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“a little poem of my son Herbert’s. I 
want you to see—” 
Her meaning 
sweet, wise smile. 

The rector closed his eyes and fitted 
the fingertips of his right hand to the 
fingertips of his left. His face had a 


expanded with her 


look of intense, happy expectation. 
She began a little tremulously: 


“Roses AND SHADOWS” 
“Where is the place I came from long ago?” 


Her voice was like a clear, thick syrup 
poured out slowly. When she stressed 
a line we saw her little, bright, eyes 
bending up at us over the edge of the 
paper, to meet our recognition of 
the genuine gift; of the real thing, 
of the poetry that was poetry, we 
who had run so after the counterfeit; 
her idea being that if we were to do for 
Herbert, now, what we had done for 
Gerald— 

Was it any good? O Lord! no. The 
putrid thing cried to heaven. 

I think you must have it. 


Where is the place I came from long ago? 
God’s garden lying toward the happy 
west, 
Where all the roses of enchantment grow, 
Where on green lawns the cedar shadows 
rest. 
There my young dreams went questing to 
and fro, 
Roses and shadows of the long ago. 


Oh, Childhood’s Place! 
ago! 
If I could find your garden in the west, 
There would I call my wandering dreams to 
know 
Peace of wings folded in a quiet nest, 
Nor find you gone where rose and shadow go, 
Roses and shadows of the long ago. 


Oh, Home of long 


When she said “Home of long ago,” 
she put her hand on her husband’s knee 
and he covered it with his. And when 
she got to the last “roses and shadows” 
her voice trembled away into the awful 
silence we made. It was an inexpressibly 
painful moment. We daren’t look at 
one another. Gerald, mercifully, had 
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hidden his face in his hands, which was 
the best thing he could do with it. 

But it ended. Furnival saved us with 
a low groan he had contrived. He made 
it sound like an inarticulate emotion. 

And Mrs. Thompson-Marriott’s voice 
was going on again. “It may not be 
great poetry,” it said, “but I think it is 
sweet and musical.” 

“Very sweet. Very musical,” the rec- 
tor said. And then, “What do you say, 
Gerald?” 

Gerald got up and went to the win- 
dow, and stood there as if he were look- 
ing for his cedar in the dark. His 
mother pretended not to notice him. 
“The little poem shows, I think, that 
the dear boy loves his home. It’s very 
gratifying to his father and mother.” 

We said it must be very gratifying 
indeed. 

That night we went to Gerald in his 
room, 

“Look here,” he said; “they want 
me to stop on another week, but I 
daren’t. It’s awful the effect the place 
has on you. I don’t feel as if I was 
myself. I don’t feel real. . . . I’m not 
real—not in the way Herbert is. I’m 
not Gerald Marriott. I—I’m Master 
Gerry, the miserable little slobbering, 
shivering wretch they hunted and 
hounded. As long as I stick here I shall 
never be anything else,” he said. “I 
shall shiver and slobber. I'd bet- 
ter go up with you, before— _ I suppose 
you know what I brought you down 
for?” 


We didn’t. He said he did it so that 
he should remember that, after all, he 
was Himself. 

“But, Gerry,” I said, “you were dis- 
gustingly homesick. You were dying 
to go back.” 

“T didn’t know,” he said, “how far 
back I should go.” Then he broke out: 
“T want Mona. God! how I want her! 
I know she’s real.” 

Well, he went back to town with us 
the next day. I shall see him forever as 
he stood on the platform at Waterloo, 
carrying a basket of apples and a basket 
of plums and embracing a vegetable 
marrow. He still kept his strange, tract- 
able humility. 

“T think,” he said, “I can manage 
the apples and plums, Simpson, if you'll 
take the vegetable marrow.” 

The sense of unreality clung to him 
all the way to Chelsea. I don’t think 
he was sure of himself, of his maturity, 
till he saw Mona get up from her cush- 
ions in the corner and come toward him, 
with that throbbing light in her eyes 
and that little thick laugh of hers—gay 
and sensual and tender. 

As it turned out, Gerald thought it 
was all my fault that his mother had 
read Herbert’s poem to us. 

“You must have done something,” 
he said, “to make her do it. And the 
worst of it is they think I’m jealous of 
him.” 

He’s wrong. The worst of it is that 
I can’t get Herbert’s poem out of my 
head. It sticks like treacle. 
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FORECASTING THE GROWTH OF NATIONS 


THE FUTURE POPULATION OF THE WORLD AND ITS PROBLEMS 
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Professor of Biometry and Vital Statistics, Johns Hopkins University 


AND FRED 


HEN the population of the 
United States has grown to its 
farthest limit the chances are that it 
will number less than twice as many in- 
habitants as at the present time. And 
it seems likely that this maximum pop- 
ulation will be reached comparatively 
soon—within less than two centuries 
or, to be more exact, in about one hun- 
dred and eighty years, which isn’t long 
when we consider that grandchildren of 
individuals already born may then be 
alive. 

Long before these one hundred and 
eighty years have passed we shall be 
obliged to do much serious thinking and 
diligent scratching in order to have 
enough food. Indeed, it is altogether 
probable that the next dozen or fifteen 
years may see the end of much food ex- 

vporting. We shall need all our food: for 

home consumption even in this present 
generation. Much closer to us than 
people imagine is the time when a bad 
crop year will mean food rationing, some- 
what similar to that during the war. 

The above seem bold, bald state- 
ments, and the reader is bound to won- 
der: How does anybody know all this? 
By what token does one undertake to 
speak, with authority, about what is 
going to happen two centuries hence? 
Where do his facts come from? 

The supposition is that certain natural 
laws of growth appear to control popula- 
tion as definitely as they control an in- 
dividual. Moreover, it is often possible 
to get a good idea of a whole from a part. 
Give a great naturalist a shin bone of an 
animal, and he can show us approxi- 
mately what the animal itself must have 
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looked like. Likewise, the astronomer 
is able to calculate the path of a comet 
from a relatively few observations, and 
tell a century in advance exactly when 
Halley’s comet, for instance, should be 
visible from a given point. In the same 
way the statistician now undertakes to 
construct the entire orbit of population 
from the small fragment of its history 
which is definitely known. If his theo- 
ries are sound, he can predict population 
a century ahead just as easily as the 
astronomer can make up a time table 
for a planet. 

For some time this problem of pre- 
dicting population growth has been the 
subject of investigation at the Depart- 
ment of Biometry and Vital Statistics 
of Johns Hopkins University. It is be- 
lieved that this work has borne fruit 
and that it is now possible to forecast 
with a reasonable degree of accuracy 
not only what the maximum population 
for any given area will ve, but when 
it will be, and also when will be the 
period of most rapid growth. For in- 
stance, there is reason to think that the 
United States reached its highest rate of 
growth in April, 1914. But of that more 
later. 

To begin with, it must be obvious that 
if the population of the world kept on 
increasing each year the time must 
come when there will be no room for any 
more people. Everywhere, town or 
country, would be as jammed with hu- 
manity as Coney Island on a hot Sunday 
in August. True, the world is large and 
can harbor many millions if it comes 
to a pinch. Nevertheless, there is a 
conceivable state of saturation—just as 
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surely as there is a limit to the amount 
of water that can be carried in a quart 
jug, or to the number of people who can 
crowd into a subway car at the rush 
hour. This must be true of the world as 
a whole, and also of any particular 
national area of the world. To put it in 
an extreme way, supposing there were 
so many people on earth that each acre 
had to support twenty-five thousand 
human beings. Even aside from the food 
problem, that number of persons couldn’t 
possibly live on an acre. It would be far 
worse than an ant hill. 

Now it must be almost equally obvi» 
ous that the rate of growth of popula- 
tion at any one time depends on the 


amount of food or sources of subsistence 
still available, and the size of the popu- 
lation already attained. That is to say; 
where there is a small population and 
practically limitless food supplies, the 
rate of growth naturally will be much 
greater-than when everybody has to 
work very hard and practice rigid thrift 
to be sure of enough to eat. Long before 
the means of subsistence is actually ex- 
hausted there is likely to be a consider- 
able group of persons who, because of 
the high cost of food, yy money or effort, 
are more or less underted. if not actualfy 
hungry. This means that their fertility 


as well as their resistance to disease is 
somewhat lowered. It goes without 
saying that even at the present time in 
the United States many families would 
be larger if food were more plentiful and,” 
consequently, cheaper. And a compara- 
tive scarcity of food means not only a 
reduced birth rate, but smaller immigra- > 
tion from other countries. 

The whole history of a population 
growth may be represented by a curi- 
ously twisted curve (See Fig. 1), the 
lower part of which has a face convex to 
the base, and the upper part concave to 
the base. The point of inflection, where 
the convex and the concave parts of the 
curve meet, represents the time of most 
rapid rate of growth. At the two ex- 
tremes the curve approximately merges 
into straight lines. These limits are 
known as asymptotes. The lower asymp- 
tote represents the time when the popu- 
lation is practically nothing; the upper 
one marks the period of maximum 
population. 

Assuming, for the moment, that this 
compound curve gives an accurate pic- 
ture of a population history, we may 
note that in the early years, following 
the settlement of a country, the popula- 
tion growth is slow. Presently it gathers 
momentum and begins to grow faster. 
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FIG. 1.—ILLUSTRATING THE GROWTH OF POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
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FIG. 2.—THE CURVE REPRESENTING FRANCE’S POPULATION CONFIRMS THE THEORY 


the yg oe resources of subsistence 
have been drawn” tipon and utilized, the 
rate of growth slows up and contwnues 
to slow up until the maximum popula* 
tion is reached. 

The real interest and value in a popu; 
lation curve, or “orbit,” such as we have 
been discussing, depends on whether ‘if 

can be shown to be reasonably accurate 
As to the method of constructing the 
curve, that is probably too technical a 
subject to interest the average rez der. 
This is, of course, not the first time an 
effort has been made to devise a mathe; 
matical plan for forecasting acc -urately 
future populations and those in inter= 
censal years. 

To test this present theory, we simply 
apply it to known facts and see if it 
works. If it fits the actual known figgges, 
not only in one country, but in a number 
of countries, in different stages of devel- 
opment and population growth, then we 
seem justified in saying that the theory 
is substantially correct. For example, 
suppose we fit our curve by appropriate 
mathematical methods to three or four 
recent census records in France, and 
from this estimate what the population 
in France must have been in 1800. . If 


we find that the actual figures for 1800 
confirm our estimate, it begins to look as 
if our hypothesis were holding water. 
And if repeated tests invariably give ac- 
curate results, tallying with the records, 
then it is not going too far to use it in 
predicting the future. 

Census-taking along present lines is 
comparatively nev—in some countries 
only about half a century old. The 
United States has the longest census rec- 
ord in the modern sense—covering one 
hundred and thirty years. But even 
where the records covered a similar 
period, each country presented a dif- 
ferent problem, according to the stage 
of its historical development. The 
United States, for instance, is such a 
comparatively new country that its 
census records represent an early stage 
of its history. Only a century and a half 
ago our population was exceedingly 
scant. In France, an old country, on 
the other hand, the known section of the 
curve of population growth must neces- 
sarily represent a relatively much later 
period. Nevertheless, from these mere 
fragments of population “orbits ” it was 
possible to lay out the whole path, with 
every indication of accuracy. 

Attention is now directed to three 
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accompanying diagrams (Figs. 1, 2, and 
3) illustrating the growth of population 
in the United States, France, and Serbia. 
The heavy, solid portion of each curve 
shows the period for which census rec- 
ords are available. Those periods out- 
side of this observed range are repre- 
sented by the lighter, broken parts of 
the curve. The little circles show the 
exact time of the actual known observa- 
tions. Note now, in the diagram for the 
United States, where the observations 
are in the lower part of the curve, how 
astonishingly well the mathematical the- 
ory matches the facts. It would be 
extremely difficult to draw a single curve 
through the census circles and come 
nearer to hitting them all. 

In France, whose population has 
about reached the upper limit, and where 
the available figures appeared toward 
the other end of the curve, the theory 
is almost equally well sustained. While 
there are a few irregularities, due chiefly 
to the effects of the Franco-Prussian 
War, it is plain that, on the whole, the 
line through the observational circles is 
as exact as could be expected. 

Having seen now that the theory de- 
scribes with equal accuracy the rate of 
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growth ina young country or an old one, 
let us now test it on a country in an inter- 
mediate stage of growth. 

In the diagram for Serbia, where the 
heavy line denoting the period of known 
records lies in about thé middle of the 
curve, the theory again adheres closely 
to the facts. No better fit by a general 
law could be hoped for. 

These three examples, which: might be 
multiplied to include practically every 
civilized country, seem sufficient to 
demonstrate the soundness of the pres- 
ent theory. Indeed, it does look as if 
we may regard this as a first approxima- 
tion to the true natural law of popula- 
tion growth. We now have a proper 
mathematical foundation for further so- 
ciological discussions of the entire popu- 
lation problem. 

Furthermore, there is reason’ to be- 
lieve that the law might hold good not 
only for human beings, but for insects or 
animals—except, of course, where .it 
would be interfered with by human 
agencies. Large animals produce too 
slowly, from one generation to the next, 
to permit of exhaustive experimenta- 
tion, but the law has been amply veri- 
fied by means of a little world of fruit 
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flies. To a fruit fly (Drosophila) in a 
half-pint milk bottle, the interior of 
the bottle represents a fairly large, but 
definitely limited, world. |The experi- 
menters started off their fly population 
with a male and female fly and eight or 
ten small samples of their offspring of 
different ages. As much food was pro- 
vided as could possibly grow in a bottle 
of that size. Every third day they took 
a census of the fly population. This was 
accomplished by driving the flies in sin- 
gle-file formation through a glass tube 
and enumerating them as they passed a 
given point. Results of this experiment 
are shown in Fig. 4. The circles give the 
population counts. Indubitably this fly 
population has grown in accordance with 
the newly discovered law. Two final 
observations lie below the line, but this 
is because of the difficulty in this par- 
ticular experiment of keeping the food 
supply in good condition after so long a 
— from the start. 
, A glance at the chart for the U mited 
/ States shows that we have already 
passed the time of most rapid growth— 
4 which was about April 1, 1914—and 


f 
) from now on are going to increase our 


population at a diminishing rate—unless 
there comes into play some factor which 
has never before operated in the coun- 


This latter contingency 
The 1920 


try’s history. 
seems altogether improbable. 


iN 
NOV. 


—A CURVE SHOWING THE GROWTH OF A COLONY OF FRUIT FLIES IMPRISONED IN A BOTTLE 


census confirms everything indicated by 
the curve itself. According to the for- 
mula, our greatest popusation—rougbly q 
about 197,274,000—y she 
later than the year 2100, less than two 
centuries ahead. AT first thought this 
number, tess than twice the present 
population, seems absurdly small—par- 
ticularly inasmuch as most writers on 
population have arrived at stupendous 
figures. Yet if one pauses to think of 
every city, every village, and every 
hamlet in this country having its popu- 
lation doubled, and will further contem- 
plate twice as many persons in agri- 
cultural pursuits, he must realize that 
the country would have a fairly dense 
population. There would_be about 66 
persons for every square mile of land. 
Tt will at once be pointed out that 
European countries have a much greater 
density of population than 66 persons to 
the square mile—for example, Belgium 
with 673, and the Netherlands with 499. 
But it must be remembered that those 
countries do not pretend to be self- 
supporting as to physical means of 
subsistence. They are economically self- 
supporting, but that is a totally differ- 
ent thing. By their industrial devel- 
opments at home and in their colonies 
they produce money enough to buy food 
and various raw materials from less 
densely populated parts of the world. 
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Their attitude toward the rest of the 
world is, “Things are so crowded here 
with us that we can’t afford to devote 
much land to agriculture, so we'll fabri- 
cate articles that you need and exchange 
them for food from the less crowded 
countries.” 

That is quite reasonable, and the 
United States could do the same thing— 
but what is going to happen when the 
other countries, now less crowded, no 
longer have much food to spare? Eng- 
land, for instance, couldn’t subsist more 
than about three months if she depended 
upon home-grown food. She gets part 
of her food from the United States. But 
in a dozen or fifteen years the United 
States will probably be obliged to keep 
all the food raised here for our own Use. 
There are still Australia and Africaand 
the Argentine and a vast amount of 
space left in which to cultivate crops; 
but the population in those countries is 
increasing, too, and every year brings 
us a little nearer to a serious food prob- 
lem, whether we consider it for any one 
country or for the world as a whole. 

Prof. E. M. East of Harvard, in what 
is probably the ablest epitome of the 
population problem in the present gen- 
eration, says: uw 


The international situation is this: China 
is stationary in population—a high birth 
rate (according to reports) and a high death 
rate. With a permanent system of agricul- 
ture, she feeds herself. Northern Asia, cen- 
tral Asia, and even India can support a few 
more people: Australia and New Zealand 
are increasing at a rate which their possibili- 
ties in the way of food production can stand 
for only a short time. Europe, as a whole, 
is already overpopulated. England is in the 
least desirable condition, with the countries 
of northern Europe running her a close 
second. By great efforts Europe can suppor? 
its present population without extreme hard- 
ship, but the efforts must be sustained and 
efficient. There remains, then, Africa and 
South America, as colonization centers— 
leaving the United States for separate con- 
sideration. These places should be able to 
support a large number of people. True, 
large sections are tropical, and the white 
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man has not been particularly a successful 
occupant of the tropics; nevertheless, one 
may predict, without undue optimism, that 
these difficulties will be conquered and that 
these lands will repeat the history of North 
America. There will be emigration from 
Europe, and perhaps from Asia; there will 
be a birth release in the new lands, and they 
will teem with people. And let us make no 
mistake here. If science makes this develop- 
ment possible, the time when Africa and 
South America are filled to the practical 
limits of their food production is no dim and 
AXistant future. If the rate of increase actu- 
ally existent during the nineteenth century 
in the United States should obtain within the 
span of life of the grandchildren of persons 
now living, these countries will contain over 


a billion inhabitants. —~- 


Fresh in our minds is the recollection 
of the commendable efforts we made to 
save enough food to feed the people of 
Belgium. And in this connection it is 
well to note that in a general way, 
according to Professor East, there is 
added to the total world population 
each year two Belgiums! 

Let us now look at the food problem 
as it will be in the United States when 
we have reached the maximum of 197 
million souls. At the present time each 
average person requires from 3,000 to 
3,500 calories, or food units, a day. On 
that basis the eventual population 
would need 260 million million units of ~ 
food a year. That figure is so large and 
requires such an absurdly long string, of 
ciphers that it really means nothing. 
But where the 260 appears above we 
must substitute 137 to represent the 
present total annual production of food, 
both animal and vegetable, in the United 
States. In other words, we should re- 
quire nearly twice as much food as we 
now produce: “Henee, tinless there is not 
nterety"a big, but a radical, increase in 
our agricultural output, we should have 
to get nearly one half of our food from 
And by 
that time just what country is going to 
have the food to send to us? It is more 
likely that there will then be such dire 
need for food by the densely populated 
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countries of Europe that the competi- 
tion will be terrible to contemplate. 

Ah yes, somebody suggests, but we 
shall simply farm more “intensively.” 
Many believe that there is something 
almost magical about that word “in- 
tensively ’’ when applied to food produc- 
tion. The truth is, according to the in- 
vestigations and conclusions of Professor 
East, that this country has already en- 
tered upon the era of diminishing~re- 
turns in agriculture. As he expresses 
it, “Novel methods of culture, more 
efficient machinery, new and _ better- 
yielding varieties, are but means of ex- 
ploiting a limited reserve of soil fertility 
at a higher rate. He who makes two 
blades of grass grow where but one grew 
before must be prepared to pay the price 
in a lesser number of blades to come 
after. In a general way, the sower, the 
tiller, the reaper, go their ways with the 
same changeless routine they have taken 
since the dawn of civilization, and the 
story of the past gives us reason to be 
skeptical of the future.” 

East goes on to point out that, not- 
withstanding the increased food produc- 
tion due to the stimulation of war prices, 
the production per capita from 1890 to 
the war period slightly declined. And 
this in face of fertilizers and greatly 
improved machinery! East emphasizes« 
not only that the fertility of soils now 
being tilled is decreasing, but that the 
land in reserve is less productive than 
the improved land. 

Many years ago it was pointed out 
by Malthus that the population prob- 
lem, in its direct importance to the 
welfare of human beings and forms 
of social organizations, transcends all 
other problems. The Great War was a 
demonstration on a ghastly gigantic 
scale of the truth of the Malthusian 
contention. For in the final analysis it 
cannot be doubted that the underlying 
cause of the European conflict was the 
ever-growing pressure of population 
upon subsistence. And, offhand, one 
might hazard the guess that as this 
pressure increases, the difficulties of 
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avoiding wars will grow immeasurably 
greater. 

And so arises the question: What is 
the answer? What are we going to do 
about it? 

The first thing likely to occur_to_us 
is birth control. It is not to be wondered 
at that most thoughtful students of the 
problem of population are advocates of 
birth control. Nor is it remarkable that 
Major Leonard Darwin, a son of Charles 
Darwin and president of the Eugenics 
Education Society in England, should 
say, in a carefully considered memoran- 
dum to the new British Ministry of 
Health: 


In the interest of posterity it is most desir- 
able that parents should limit the size of 
their family by any means held by them to 
be right (provided such means are not in- 
jurious to health nor an offense against public 
morals) to such an extent that the children 
could be brought up as efficient citizens and 
without deterioration in the standards of 
their civilization; and that their parents 
should not limit the size of the family for 
any other reason except on account of definite 
hereditary defects, or to secure an adequate 
interval between births. 


But the problem of population cannot 
be completely or finally solved by limita- ° 
tion of the birth rate, however much this 
may help to a solution. There are two 
methods which have been thought of and 
practiced, by which a nation may at- 
tempt to solve its own problem of popu- 
lation after it has become pressing, and 
after the effects of internal industrial 
development and its creation of wealth 
have been exhausted. These are, re- 
spectively, the methods of France and 
Germany. By consciously controlled 
methods, France endeavored, and on the 


whole succeeded, in keeping her_birth— 
rate at just such delicate balance with 


the death rate as to make the population 
nearly stationary. Franee’s condition, 
social, economic, and political, in 1914 
represented, it appears, the results of 
about the maximum efficiency of what 
may be called the birth-control method 
of meeting the problem of population. 
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Germany deliberately chose just the 
opposite method. Though the doctrine 
of birth control is said to have been 
evolved in Germany, and spread by 
systematic propaganda to all other na- 
tions, Germany has long been the coun- 
try that most rigorously sought to 
avoid it. On the contrary, Germany, 
while advocating smaller families for 
other nations, has always sought the 
highest possible birth rate for her- 
self. mae 

In brief, the German scheme has been 
to have such a large and vigorous popu- 
lation that when the problem of sub- 
sistence became too acute, she could go 
forth and conquer some one—preferably 
a nation practicing birth control—and 
take forcibly the other nation’s land for 
Germans. Obviously, for the success of 
this scheme, an abundance of man power 
is essential. Consequently a high birth 
rate must be in every way encouraged— 
while birth control is equally desired in 
the neighboring country of a possible 
military rival. In other words, like 
many another reform, birth control is a 
fine thing for the other fellow. 

Now, the morals of the two plans are 
not at issue here. Both are regarded, on 
different grounds, as highly immoral by 
many people. Birth control, while it has 
much to be said in its favor, is looked 
upon by the Puritanically minded as an 
improper interference with the laws of 
nature and of God. 

Here we are concerned only with actu- 
alities. There can be no doubt that in 
general, and in the long run, the German 
plan is bound to win over the birth- 
control plan, if the issue is joined be- 
tween the two and only the two, and its 
resolution is military in character. True, 
Germany did not win the war. But had 
the issue been joined solely between 
France and Germany, there is, of course, 
little doubt where the victory would 
have fallen. In the long run the decisive 
element is a mathematically demonstra- 
ble one. A stationary population, where 
birth rate and death rate balance, is 
necessarily a population with a rela- 
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tive excess of persons in the higher age 
groups, not of much use as fighters, 
and a relative deficiency of persons in 
the lower age groups where the best 
fighters are. On the contrary, a people 
with a high birth rate has a population 
with an excess of persons in the younger- 
age groups. 

So long as there are on the earth ag- 
gressively minded peoples who from 
choice deliberately maintain a high birth 
rate, the French solution of the popula- 
tion problem is, to say the least, a risky 
enterprise. 

At this point somebody is certain to 
observe that every so often a war or an 
epidemic comes along and reduces the 
world population to a point that simpli- 
fies the whole problem. 


The truth is that neither the most | 


destructive war in all history, nor the 
most serious epidemic since the Middle 
Ages (the influenza scourge), caused 
more than a momentary hesitation in 
the steady onward march of population 
growth. These calamities were mere 
hurdles which temporarily slowed up, 
but did not seriously delay, the normal 
rate of growth. In the long run, they 
were nothing but a flicker in the record— 
as we shall point out in a paragraph or 
two. 

Moreover, to add to the problem, the 
normal death rate is being reduced. If 
we proceeded on a strictly cold-blooded, 
nonhumanitarian basis, we should re- 
strict much of the present-day activities 
of health boards, close down the hos- 
pitals and infirmaries for the aged, and 
rather encourage old people to die. In- 
stead, we do everything possible to pro- 


long life, and help the aged and crippled 


by every means at our disposal to post- 
pone the end. This, of course, is as it 
should be; otherwise, while we might 
have less of a population problem, we 
should have a world not worth living in, 
But the fact remains that the average 
duration of life is longer than it used to 
be. Naturally, any system or form of 
activity which tends, no matter how 
slightly, to keep more people alive at a 
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given moment than would otherwise 
remain alive, must necessarily add to the 
total world population to be fed. 

It is suggested, though, that if the 
death rate is falling, the birth rate is 
being correspondingly reduced. Here 
again popular impression does not ex- 
actly conform to the facts. If we exam- 
ing the ratios of births and deaths for 
different countries, we find that the fig- 
ures offer little hope toward disposing of 
population difficulties. 

Here are some facts from, (a) the 
77 noninvaded departments of France, 
(b) Prussia, (c) Bavaria, and (d) Eng- 
land and Wales, from 1913 to 1920, by 
years. The figures, calculated from the 
raw data of births and deaths, represent 
the percentage the deaths were of the 
births—in other words, the number of 
deaths for every one hundred births: 





77 Non- 
. invaded De- 
Year partments | 
| of France j 
| 


| England 


| 
is rack ‘ 
Prussia | Bavaria and Wales 





Per cent 
57 
59 
69 
65 
75 
92 
73 
42! 


Per cept 
97 | 
110 
169 
193 | 
179 
198 
154 


} | 
Per cent | Per cent 


ana 58 
| 74 
101 98 
17 | 131 
140 


127 
132 146 


—— 
1913 | 
1915 | 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 | 
1920 


1914 
1 First three fourths of year only. 








RATIO OF DEATHS TO BIRTHS iN VIENNA DURING THE 


1916 1917 1919 


YEAR 


WAR AND AFTER 


The points to be especially noted 
are: / 

1. ‘In all the countries here dealt with 
the death-birth ratio, in general, rose 
throughout the war period. This means 
that the proportion of deaths to births 
increased as long as the war con- 
tinued. 

2° But in England it never rose to the 
100-per-cent mark. In other words, in 
spite of all the havoe of war, England’s 
net population went right on increasing. 

+3. Immediately after the war was 
over, the death-birth ratio began to 
drop rapidly in all countries. In England 
in 1919 it had dropped back from the 
high figure of 92 per cent in 1918 to 73 
percent. In France it dropped from the 
high figure of 198 in 1918 to 154 in 1919, 
a lower figure than France had shown 
since 1914. The same change is occur- 
ring at a rapid pace in all the countries. 
In a few years the average for any one 
year, including the war period, will be 
about normal. 

Perhaps the most striking possible 
illustration is the history of the death- 
birth ratio of the city of Vienna, shown 
in Fig. 5. Probably no single large city 
in the world was so hard hit by the 

yar as Vienna. Yet observe what has 
happened to its death-birth ratio. Note 
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how sharp is the decline in 1919 after 
the peak in 1918. In other words, we see 
how promptly the growth of population 
tends to regulate itself back toward the 
normal after even so disturbing an upset 
as a great war. 

In the United States the death-birth 
ratio was not affected at all by the war, 
though it was noticeably so by the influ- 
enza epidemic. In the United States 
Birth Registration Area, we find that 
from the very low death-birth ratio of 
56 in 1915, there was no significant 
change till the influenza year, 1918, 
when the ratio rose to 73 per cent. But 
in 1919 it promptly dropped back to the 
normal value of 57.98, almost identical 
with the 1917 figure of 57.34. In Eng- 
land and Wales the provisional figure 
indicates that 1920 will show a lower 
value for the vital index than that coun- 
try has had for many years. 

So it is evident that population growth 
is to keep merrily marching on—until, 
as Malthus forecasted, it becomes the 
biggest question~confronting mankind. 
All manner of minor questions? from 
time to time, will have their influence 
upon it, one way or another, but the big 
issue will remain. As need of food and 
shelter becomes greater, the value of all 
land will doubtless have a tendency to 
increase, until it becomes so valuable 
that the government may either have to 
own all the land of any nation, or else 
take drastic measures to make sure that 
the land is used for the highest possible 
benefit to the greatest number. In 
other words, land is going to be such a 
desirable thing, that the landowner will 
be in luck—but only until his land 
reaches such an extremely high valua- 
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tion, due to the world-wide need of it, 
that it is taken from him. 

Then, with an enforced reduction in 
the birth rate, there is the question of 
what kind of people are to be most 
numeroys. Among the lower animals 
the least intelligent often reproduce 
most rapidly. And in mankind that 
part of the population which, if not the 
most stupid, at any rate takes least 
thought of the future, has the highest 
birth rate. Hence the lower classes tend 
to replace the upper classes. The poor 
man, facing poverty, and least able to 
rear children with the advantages neces- 
sary to make them good citizens, is likely 
to have the largest family. 

We hear much of a living wage. That 
is, labor contends that wages must be 
sufficiently higher to enable many men 
to buy more food and of better quality 
for their families than they have to-day. 
If this desire on the part of labor is real- 
ized and an appreciable number of per- 
sons begin to consume more calories, or 
food units, each day, it means probably 
not only more food consumption of the 
average person, but also larger families, 
This is mentioned as an example of one 
more minor phase of the whole problem. 

What is the answer? Nobody knows. 
Doubtless the forces of nature, or what- 
ever it is that regulates the forces of 
nature, will work it out on a scale be- 
yond the power of mere mankind greatly 
to aid or deter. Whatever the ulti- 
mate destiny of the universe it will un- 
swervingly be carried out. Constant 
changes and human adjustments to the 
rigid decrees of nature will go on, as since 
the dawn of time. Evolution appears to 
be eternal. 
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ELEANORA COMES BACK 


BY JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS 


O understand the sensation caused 

by Eleanora’s return—even for so 
compelling a reason as a sick mother— 
one must understand lovely, peaceful 
old Brewster, drowsing in the green-and- 
gold twilight of its quadruple rows of 
elms. And only Doctor Bartlett really 
understood that. 

Miss Agatha Wilkes met the news 
with a relieving explosiveness, as though 
she had kept her opinion to herself as 
long as human nature could endure. She 
was explosive about many things, such 
as the hobble skirts that were then in 
vogue or the actions of the late Progres- 
sive party, but her wrath against El- 
eanora had a peculiar virulence. 

“IT always knew that girl was a fool! 
I could have told you from the time she 
was five years old. The rest of you all 
thought her so brilliant and charming. 
I didn’t. I knew she was a seething 
mass of vanity.” 

Miss Agatha’s vehemence tightened 
her fists and contracted her features. 
Doctor Bartlett, watching it from under 
sleepy lids, thumb and finger pulling 
thoughtfully at his nose, inwardly gave 
it a biological explanation that would 
have shocked her almost into her grave. 

“Professor Trevor is the one I have 
been sorry for,” she went on. “It was 
she who ran away with him—you 
needn't tell me! And for Eleanora to 
come back while-his wife and child are 
living here—mother or no mother—I 
call it insolence!’” She was trembling 
with wrath, but Doctor Bartlett’s easy- 
going mildness was undisturbed. 

“My Godfrey’s Appetizer! Miss Ag,’ 
he drawled. “If your sick mother asks 
to see you, what can you do but come?” 
No one else in Brewster would have 





ventured that “Miss Ag,” but Doctor 
Bartlett called anybody anything. 
“She’s a pretty sick woman,” he added, 
with a dip of his head toward the old 
Searle place next door. He had stopped 
when Miss Agatha called to him from 
her veranda. 

“Abby Searle is conventional,” she 
instructed him. “She has sent for 
Eleanora because sick mothers always 
send for erring daughters. She acts on 
formulas. Robert Searle is more hon- 
est; he hasn’t forgiven Eleanora and he 
won't pretend he has. He is going to be 
away while she is here. I like that in 
him.” 

The doctor went down a step, picked 
a leaf of Virginia creeper and absently 
smelled it, then looked back at Miss 
Agatha as though taking a humorous 
survey of her capacity. 

“Funny about Bob Searle,” he ob- 
served, with an air of opening a new 
subject. “As a young fellow he grew 
about the finest crop of wild oats in the 
local market. When Bob got going— 
wow! Godfrey!” 

Miss Agatha considered it in poor 
taste to turn back thirty years on a 
pillar of society. 

“There has never been a word against 
him since he married Abby,” she pointed 
out with sharpness. 

“No; that was all he needed.” The 
doctor went down another step, halted 
again. ‘Boys will be boys—that’s the 
grand old Searle tradition. But I never 
happened to hear Bob say that girls will 
be girls.” 

“IT should hope not.” Miss Agatha 
settled that. “Eleanora’s a fool. I dare 
say she thinks she did something fine 
and romantic. Love and the world well 
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lost.” 
features and muscles. 
be astonished if she could see herself as 
we see her!” 

** Well—perhaps 
said, and strolled on, musing—not about 


Again that bitter contraction of 
“Wouldn’t she 


not,” the doctor 
Eleanora, but about Miss Agatha’s 
glands. His very step was restful, his 
smile calming, and 
his kindly impu- 
dence shone out so 
endearingly that no 
one ever thought of 
words like stumpy 
and pudgy in his 
little presence. At 
least three ladies 
to a block stopped 
him, and he was 
joined by as many 
children as he had 
hands, which 
seemed to be about 
five. At the old 
Judson house, now 
the Judson Memo- 
rial Library, he 
shook them off and 
went in to see how 
Miss Hetty Jud- 
son’s rheumatism 
was getting on. 

Miss Hetty had 
just succeeded in 
concealing Dam- 
aged Goods from 
Dorothy Sanderson 
and luring her into 
taking Frances 
Hodgson. Burnett’s 
latest, and was 
putting out the 
“Closed” sign. 
Her face had a 
tired flush, but there was always a 
laugh lurking there. 

“Oh, bother my rheumatism!” she re- 
turned, locking the door and drawing 
the green shades. “Come and give me 
some male sense about Eleanora Searle! 
I’ve had five hundred women in to-day, 
all talking excited rubbish, and I want 





SHE USED TO OUTRAGE 


an antidote.” She led him to her pri- 
vate sitting room and, as he still stood, 
she pointed him firmly to the other big 
chair. “No, you sit down, Ned Bart- 
lett. You had time to talk about my 
rheumatism, and this is more important 
to my well-being. Settle back and tell me 
how you feel about Eleanora’s coming.” 

He settled back, 
smiling affection- 
ately at the rosy, 
elderly vigor oppo- 
site. ‘How do you 
feel?” he asked. 

She meditated, 
then looked him 
over to see if she 
could venture _ it. 
The way he held 
his little stub nose 
between thumb and 
forefinger suggested 
that he already half 
knew. 

“IT suppose I’m 
a bad old party,” 
she confessed, “but 
when I see romantic 
passion in full blast, 
in a book or on the 
stage, I always 
want them to have 
it. No matter how 
illicit it is, some un- 
regenerate old an- 
cestor in me rises up 
and roots for the 
lovers. Then, of 
course, when it was 
real life, and one 
had been handing 
out Mayne Reed 
and Oliver Optic to 
the little Trevor 
boy, and one saw Eleanora’s parents 
turn old overnight— Oh, I broke my 
heart over it! But I can’t hate her or 
cut her—or champion her like that little 
goose of a Gertrude Hooper. I think it 
was an awful pity, and I’m glad to see 
the poor child, and I can’t help hoping 
that, since she paid the price, she got a 
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big thing. Most of us live and die in 
such deadly sobriety, Ned. I do want 
some one I know to have had one— 
grand—bust!” 

He nodded, as though that were very 
much what he would have expected from 
her. 

“Eleanora will have her head up,” 
he suggested. “It would be about as 
hard to champion her as to cut her, I 
should think.” 

“Gertrude Hooper wants to give a 
tea for her; she'll do it, too, if Abby 
Searle is rash enough to get better.” 
Miss Hetty had an amused grimness. 
“She was holding forth here to-day 
about the crime of wallowing in mar- 
riage when the compelling reason is gone, 
and the soul’s right to its experiences, 
and every woman’s right to a child— 
using words I had never heard of when 
I was her age. Unwholesome! Danger- 
ous stuff, Ned!” 

He was not disturbed. 


“The day I 


see Miss Gertrude Hooper coming down 


Main Street with her little daughter 
Gerty by the hand I'll begin to take her 
seriously,” he drawled. “The talkers 
don’t matter. It’s the ones who say 
nothing .... 

“Yes; she was in here to-day, and not 
one of them was so hard on Eleanora,” 
she took it up, with a generous anger. 
“At least the poor child didn’t pre- 
tend and sneak—run with the hare and 
hunt with the hounds! She was open 
about it.” 

He sighed. “And dramatic, I’m 
afraid. Too many novels, Hetty! 
Couldn’t you have steered her to the 
arts and sciences shelves?” 

She shook her head. ‘* Nothing would 
have saved her but the luck of happen- 
ing on a single man. She was heady, 
boiling over—and Hugo Trevor was so 
fatally stylish!’ She laughed, reluc- 
tantly, with tenderness. “ Well, she did 
a cruel, selfish thing, but it is three years 
ago and she is properly married to him 
now. I wish the town could let her 
come to see her mother in peace.” 

“The town is having the time of its 
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life.” He rose and stood shining mild- 
ness down on her. “ You’re all enjoying 
it, you know—Miss Ag spitting fire, and 
the little Hooper whooping, and the 
Wentworth girls upholding the honor 
of their sex, and Blanche Heath as the 
mother of three daughters, and Cora 
Whitehouse all stewed up between cast- 
ing the first stone and cutting off your 
right hand when it offends—it’s more 
fun than anything that has happened to 
you since Eleanora bolted. By Godfrey’s 
Appetizer! Hetty, you ladies of Brewster 
don’t get a square deal out of life. This 
excitement only shows how starved you 
all are for a little wholesome crime and 
some big, jolly disasters.” 

Miss Hetty looked uneasy, as though 
Providence might not understand the 
doctor’s way of talking. 

“Don’t, Ned! I should think the 
Titanic was disaster enough.” 

He was incorrigible. ‘That didn’t 
last. A war would be about right. A 
good fat war would take all my nerve 
cases off my hands.” 

“You'll never get it,” she told him. 

“No, I suppose not. And the female 
population of Brewster will continue to 
stop me to ask what I think about 
Eleanora’s coming back—” 

“And you won't tell one of them,” she 
interrupted. “How do you really feel 
about the whole business, Ned? What is 
aman’s attitude? The only man who has 
been in to-day was old Mr. Peabody, and 
he looked embarrassed and ducked out.” 

“Why, I’m strong for morality and 
all the Christian virtues,” he admitted, 
“but I’m afraid biology is generally on 
the other side. Civilization is confound- 
edly hard on single women! The wonder 
is that more of them don’t bolt. We 
haven't yet found a sensible working 
basis for ’m.” 

“Well, Gertrude Hooper won’t find 
it,” Miss Hetty declared. “Oh, Ned, 
what do you suppose Eleanora has 
learned out of it all? What does she 
think of it now?” 

“She won’t tell us, that’s one thing 
sure,” he said. 
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The old Eleanora was present to them 
both as he opened the door. She used 
to come swinging under the elms, out- 
raging the conservative with her bar- 
baric colors and her dangling earrings, 
vitality swimming in her dark eyes, 
pushing at her heels, throwing up her 
splendid chest; seeing herself as princess 
of the blood royal of the Kingdom of 
Romance! 

No one troubled especially to visual- 
ize Hugo Trevor; they had known him 
so little. He had come with his fatally 
sophisticated clothes and light, quick 
brains to fill the chair of literature at the 
college, bringing with him the faintly 
pretty nonentity that the college pro- 
fessor is so apt to marry in the twenties 
and regret in the thirties, and the good, 
dull little boy who had taken after her. 

The night he and Eleanora met, there 
had been a marked chemical reaction. 
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People had been still deploring as bad 
taste the way the two had talked to- 
gether that first evening when the scan- 
dal burst. Eleanora Searle and Hugo 
Trevor had set off together for the realm 
of perfect bliss. The notes they left 
behind had Eleanora’s dramatic frank- 
ness. They attempted no excuse. The 
Big Thing had come to them and they 
were big enough to take it. 

No one knew anything of the three 
years that followed except the bald facts 
of the divorce and marriage. Eleanora 
wrote cheerful, hurried notes to her 
mother from different parts of the coun- 
try, seldom keeping one address long. 
The proper length of time after her mar- 
riage she announced a son. She always 
spoke of her great happiness, and the 
letters persistently sent her love to her 
father, though he never read them or 
sent a return message. 
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In his first violence Mr. Searle had 
talked of killing Trevor, but even he could 
not keep up the fiction that Trevor had 
been the most in fault. So he erased his 
daughter’s name from the family Bible 
and forbade his wife to pronounce it in 
his hearing—and never once asked him- 
self whence Eleanora had drawn the 
sense of drama that came with her hot 
young blood. 

In the morning Doctor Bartlett drove 
down to the station to meet Eleanora. 
His car in those days went in rushes, as 
though he had forgotten the combina- 
tion and were unable to stop, with in- 
tervals of crawling while he peacefully 
meditated what lever to try next. All 
the ladies of Brewster seemed to be 
doing their morning marketing or train- 
ing vines on their front verandas about 
train time, so that they saw him careen 
into the road to the station and knew 
his errand. His reflections on the soli- 
darity of the sex led him into the back 
of a milk wagon, and he reached the 
station just as the train stopped. 

Eleanora was on the step, dark head 
up, preoccupied eyes searching the plat- 
form. When she saw the doctor, a quick 
light of relief flashed out; then she 
nodded and smiled in the old, high- 
handed fashion. That first glance 
showed her to him as thinned, fined 
down, markedly older; but afterward he 
thought he might have imagined it, for 
her bright will kept the old Eleanora un- 
changed before them all. Even in this 
moment she was a little grand; the 
porter brought out everything, even her 
cloak, and she gave him a regal fee as 
the doctor came up. 

***Lo, Eleanora!” he greeted her, with 
a cheerful handshake. 

She was being so very composed and 
natural that the dirtiness of the trip 
seemed to be her chief preoccupation. 
As they crossed the platform her glance 
went boldly right and left, outwardly 
daring any encounter, but if it fell on 
familiar faces she did not know it. 

“TI must telegraph Hugo right away. 
He always thinks I’m going to be killed 


or maimed when I go ten steps from 
him,” she said, with a laugh, and turned 
to the telegraph booth. The doctor 
heard her murmur the message, “Safe 
and well dearest love Lenore,” as she 
wrote. Then, as he helped her into the 
car, there was a moment’s pause. 

“Your mother’s a little better to- 
day,” he said. 

He saw an instant’s flicker of sur- 
prise, as though in the ordeal of arriving 
Eleanora had forgotten why she had 
come, then a burning flush. She was 
near a breakdown, so he rambled on, 
tumbling out anything he could think of 
to give her back her steadiness before 
she had to face Main Street. To take 
her past all those gardening and market- 
ing ladies seemed so brutal that he 
would have slipped round by back ways 
but for the need of explaining. He made 
the turn with a rush that brought them 
up on the opposite coping, but Eleanora 
did not notice. Her eyes were fixed 
level, as though it were the golden-green 
canopy of the immemorial elms that she 
must not see. 

And, strangely enough, there were no 
familiar faces; the ladies of Brewster 
had vanished. Not a gate clicked nor a 
curtain stirred. No one was going into 
the library. The four churches slum- 
bered on their four corners, the Colonial 
mansions seemed to doze in the radiant 
morning. Lady Godiva had not a more 
unscathed passage than Eleanora Searle 
in the doctor’s car. He saw that she did 
not realize anything but good luck, but 
to him that empty street had an omi- 
nousness that brought a silent, ““Wow!— 
Godfrey!” 

He took her into the house, and while 
her bright glance was welcoming famil- 
iar things with a smiling, social courtesy, 
as if it were all a little quaint but very 
pleasant to revisit—the poor child’s idea 
of being game—he had to give her a 
direct blow. Eleanora had always been 
a little patronizing of her mother, but 
she had adored her handsome father. 

“Your father isn’t home, Eleanora, 
Off for several days.” 
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He saw her whiten, and one arm 
slipped about the stair post, but the 
smile did not falter. 

“Poor old daddy—I suppose he sees 
me as the Scarlet Woman and all that 
sort of thing,” she said, brightly. “Are 
the neighbors still shocked to death or 
have they forgotten me?” 

The doctor spoke dryly. “I guess they 
haven't forgotten.” 

“No, I suppose not.”” She was going 
to be reasonable about them. “They 


don’t know what a great love is—they 
can’t understand. They read about the 
great loves of history, but when such a 
love happens in their own town they are 


only shocked.” The words came me- 
chanically, as though she had said them 
over very, very often, but her eyes, fixed 
on his, demanded that he _ believe. 
“We're willing to pay the price, Hugo 
and I. We don’t ask anything of any- 
one. We have each other!” 

The old drama was there; she was 
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playing heroine, consciously trailing her 
clouds of glory. The little doctor lis- 
tened in conservative kindliness, and 
his, “* Well, now—that’s fine!’ expressed 
so sympathetic an intention that she 
opened her handbag and brought out a 
photograph of a splendid child. 

“Here's my Gogo,” she said, and the 
drama was gone, the strut forgotten; 
voice and eyes were quick, warm, glad. 
“Isn't he a darling?” She rushed into 
details, anecdotes. She was passionately 
a mother; her arms visibly yearned for 
the little son. Then a nurse appeared 
at the head of the stairs and made a 
smiling sign, and Eleanora, once more 
heroine of a love that was above the 
law, went up to her mother. 

The long day dragged past in the 
hushed house. Mrs. Searle, renewed in 
a way Miss Agatha Wilkes could never 
have comprehended by the handclasp of 
her erring daughter, slept for healing 
hours. Not a neighbor dropped in, not 
one of the girls who had copied or envied 
or adored Eleanora called up to welcome 


her return. Gertrude Hooper sent some 
sweet peas with an effusive card that 
sounded like congratulations and that 
made Eleanora’s eyebrows take a cool 
arch. Gertrude was not of old Brewster, 
and Eleanora in her brilliant day had 
merely been nice to her. Gertrude came 
in the late afternoon, eager to champion, 
ready to mock at the old fogies of the 
town, but Eleanora, gravely refusing the 
alliance, was still bewilderingly nice to 
her. Her mother was better, but she 
quietly put aside the proffered tea. 

“IT can’t stay away long from my 
husband and my little boy,” she said, 
mentioning them with a naturalness that 
was superb. An enormous letter to 
Hugo lay on the hall table and she let 
Gertrude mail it. As the latter went 
out a special-delivery postman brought 
an equally huge letter with Trevor's 
name written dashingly across the cor- 
ner. Eleanora’s good-by was absent; 
her hand pressed the letter to her side as 
she went in. 

Miss Hetty Judson came as soon as 
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the library was closed—taking the girl 
into a warm embrace and neither invit- 
ing nor avoiding the great topic. She 
loved the baby. Every detail of his 
little being was of intense interest to her. 
The town, seen through Miss Hetty, 
became each moment less formidable, 
more the old welcoming home, and it 
was Eleanora who suggested that she 
walk back with her guest. 

If Miss Hetty had obeyed her fright- 
ened thought she would have cried, 
“For the love of Heaven, don’t stir out- 
side your front door, my poor child!” 
But she could only give quick assent and 
look apprehensively from the window 
while Eleanora got her hat. It had the 
old flash of bright color; with the sudden 
spirit in her face—courage, audacity, 
drama, whatever it was—she might have 
been the old Eleanora, except that she 
tucked her hand under Miss Hetty’s arm. 
The old Eleanora had always walked free. 

The great avenue stretched before 
them, surprisingly quiet for that hour of 
the day. They passed the Wilkeses’ 
house without an encounter, though per- 
haps a curtain stirred in Miss Agatha’s 
room—Miss Hetty was not sure. Elea- 
nora was talking bravely and her com- 
panion made sounds of loving assent at 
proper intervals. They were nearly at 
the Whitehouse place before they saw 
that there were cars and carriages in 
waiting. 

“Oh, that’s where everyone is!’’ Miss 
Hetty spoke impulsively. “It’s the con- 
cert for the benefit of the Guild. Cora 
Whitehouse is having it this year.” 

“Are they still doing that?” Eleanora 
murmured; then her smile faltered, grew 
fixed, for the Whitehouse doors were 
thrown open and all Brewster streamed 
out. 

“Dear, if you don’t want to see 
them...” Miss Hetty began, then 
stopped, helplessly, for it was too late. 

“Why should I mind seeing them?” 
Eleanora spoke grandly and made a 
movement to free her arm, but Miss 
Hetty held it to her side, her hand clos- 
ing about Eleanora’s. 
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“Of course you don’t! Anything!” 
she said with hearty incoherence. 

It was unfortunate that Blanche 
Heath came first, for she was a power in 
Brewster. She shepherded tall daugh- 
ters, talking to them strongly, absorb- 
ingly, and so saw no one else. Mrs. 
Sanderson, coming next, gained her car 
in safety and affected to study the after- 
noon’s program while she waited exas- 
peratedly for Dorothy. The Went- 
worth girls, as Doctor Bartlett called 
two maiden ladies of eighty-three and 
eighty-five, with more courage, plainly 
saw Eleanora and as plainly did not 
speak to her. She returned their look 
with quiet coolness, smiling a little, 
advancing as tranquilly as though she 
traversed a flock of pigeons. It was Miss 
Hetty who looked like the guilty one. 
Then Mrs. Doane made a point of 
speaking to her, gravely, as though they 
met at a funeral, but publicly taking her 
hand, and several greetings followed, 
some stiff, some overcordial, some sor- 
rowful, and all conscious—conscious of 
her position, of the need for a moral 
attitude. And last of all, when Mrs. 
Sanderson’s nervous fingers had nearly 
worn out the program, Dorothy Sander- 
son came running out, exuberantly sev- 
enteen, and, seeing Eleanora, now al- 
most passed, she ran after her with a 
perfectly spontaneous cry of welcome. 

“Oh, darling old Eleanora!”’ she re- 
joiced, and in the face of all Brewster 
hugged her tight. “I’m coming to see 
you,” she rushed on. “I must run now 
—I’ve been keeping mother waiting and 
she’ll be hopping—but I’m so glad 


you're back!” 


Perhaps taking it in just the right way 
was the hardest part of Eleanora’s trial, 
but she did it perfectly, neither refusing 
the girl’s warmth nor accepting her 
partisanship. A sense of drama is a 
mighty arm in social difficulties. Miss 
Hetty walked on on trembling knees, 
but Eleanora was in every proud line the 
captain of her soul. She did not speak 
until they paused at the library steps. 

“A great love is worth anything it 
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costs,”” she said, her eyes shooting con- 
viction straight into Miss Hetty’s trou- 
bled look. “There has never been a 
moment when I would not do it over 
again.” 

“My poor child!’ murmured Miss 
Hetty, which was not at all the right re- 
sponse, but Eleanora was too exalted to 
notice. She would not come in or accept 
company back. Her great love floated 
about her like a banner as she swung off 
under the elms. 

All that week battle raged up and 
down the town. Mrs. Doane thought 
that the Saturday Club should send a 
card to Eleanora, Mrs. Sanderson threat- 
ened to resign if it did, and a special 
board meeting, after three hot hours, 
ended in a deadlock. Several deter- 
mined-looking ladies made grave calls on 
Eleanora—and came away not a little 
exasperated. Eleanora’s answering grav- 
ity showed a courteous recognition of 
their attitude, but the angle of her head, 
her serene references to her husband and 
her child, showed equally that it was not 
in the least her own attitude. Invita- 
tions that had nearly wrecked families 
before they were sent met with a pleas- 
ant refusal; Eleanora could not leave 
her mother. Every move she made was 
triumphantly, dramatically, right. It is 
impossible either to condone or to con- 
demn successfully when the culprit has 
it all settled in her own mind. Public 
feeling seethed under the tranquil elms. 

Sunday morning Miss Agatha Wilkes 
sent for Doctor Bartlett. 

“There’s nothing in the world the 
matter with me but sheer rage,” she 
greeted him from a big chair by the win- 
dow, where she sat rigidly erect, her stiff 
neck bundled up in shawls. She had to 
slew her eyes about to see him, and 
motioned him to a chair within her 
range. “If Eleanora Searle is going to 
go flaunting up and down this street 
much longer, I shall be seriously. laid up. 
The insolence of it!’ Miss Agatha’s 
vehemence wrenched the inflamed cords 
and she gasped with pain, but she was 
not ready to attend to them yet. “She 


has the Sanderson child with her morn- 
ing, noon, and night, and-Mrs. Sander- 
son is nearly crazy about it. But you 


can’t lock up a big girl of seventeen—or 
she says you can’t. Lecould! Filling her 
up with stuff about a great love and 
courage to suffer for it—and then they 
go down together and telegraph Hugo 
Trevor good night—he telegraphs her 
I told you that girl was 


good morning. 
a fool!” 

The little doctor sat cornerwise on a 
hard chair, thoughtfully pinching his 
nose. 

“Lot better for your neck, Miss Ag, 
if you moved away from the window,” he 
observed, so mildly that she explained in 
all seriousness that there was no draught. 

“You heard what happened yesterday 
in the post-office,” she rushed on. 

“T’ve had only nine versions,” he said. 
“Hard to get at the truth of these 
things.” 

“You can be funny, but it isn’t 
funny,” she returned. “Eleanora was 
there mailing an enormous letter to 
Trevor—she never steps out without an 
enormous letter all covered with stamps 
—and at the door. . .” 

The doctor interrupted with great 
earnestness, “Now the Wentworth girls 
say it was at the stamp window, and 
Blanche Heath . . .” 

She gave him an exasperated glare. 
“Well, wherever it was, for her to bow 
to Hugo Trevor’s rightful wife, as you 
would bow to anyone you knew, I call 
it depraved!” 

“Did you hear she bowed? In my 
favorite version,” said the doctor, 
“Eleanora tried to get away, but the 
first Mrs. Trevor cried, ‘You Jezebel!’ 
and sank to the floor unconscious. I’m 
told it took me an hour to bring her back 
to life.” 

“Oh, well, if you won’t talk seriously, 
we will attend to my neck,” she snapped. 
“The poor woman only turned very red 
and hurried away, as though she were 
the one in fault. How Eleanora can stay 
here, face to face with what she has 
done—! If you are her friend—and 
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you're always championing her—you 
tell her her mother is well enough to be 
left now. If you don’t, I will.” 

“Signed ‘Well Wisher’?” he sug- 
gested. 

“Signed Agatha Wilkes! I mean it, 
Edward Bartlett. We have stood about 
all we’re going to.”” She started to nod 
home her meaning, but caught her neck 
in both hands. “If you can stop this 
pain, I wish you’d do it,” she said, 
savagely. “It’s not my experience that 
doctors ever cure anything, but you 
might as well try.” 

“Tf God has elected to wring your 
neck, Miss Ag, man can’t do much,” he 
said, exploring the lame cords with ex- 
pert finger tips. 

Miss Agatha’s threat left him thought- 
ful. The doctor estimated a person’s 
feelings by her avoirdupois rather than 
by the angle at which she carried her hat, 
and Eleanora had visibly lost pounds. 
Further loss would not be advisable, 
with that great child to care for. The 
unfortunate girl must not receive any 
such letter. He sauntered down Main 
Street with an idea of getting help from 
Miss Hetty. But he might have known 
that the gods of drama would be on 
Eleanora’s side. 

The four churches were disgorging 
their congregations and the day’s sensa- 
tion was barely launched—for it seemed 
that in all four the sermon had turned 
on the Seventh Commandment—when 
Eleanora herself came hurrying under 
the elms in all the dashing smartness of 
her traveling clothes, bag and umbrella 
in her hand. The congvegations instinc- 
tively parted to let her through, but she 
did not appear to know it; her eyes had 
found the doctor with a great leap of 
relief. 

“My baby is ill,” she said, quickly, 
her voice clear in the surrounding si- 
lence. “I’ve had a telegram. I must get 
the train. Make some one take me.” 

Of course, anyone would have offered 
a car—they were all to repeat that for 
days afterward—but before they could 
collect their wits and make the move, 


Dorothy Sanderson, shaking off a clutch- 
ing mother, had sprung into the Sander- 
son Car. 

“Jump in, dear,”’ she shouted, and so 
Brewster saw them fly away together, 
Dorothy in a blaze of generous protest, 
Eleanora looking straight ahead to her 
goal, 

“All things considered, it might be 
better for that child—”’ the doctor over- 
heard, and, “Isn’t that child pretty big 
for his alleged age?”” He turned to Miss 
Hetty Judson and, finding tears in her 
eyes, went along with her. 

“Wow! Godfrey! This town’s rotten 
with respectability,” he muttered. 
“Nothing but a volcano in full action 
can save it, Het!” 


The news traveled up and down Main 
Street that Mr. Searle was ill and had 
asked to have Eleanora sent for. Miss 
Agatha Wilkes heard it as she was 
checking up the day’s output of sponges, 
bandages, and pads, and glanced up with 
suspended pencil. Her face looked fuller 
in its frame of white veil. 

“Well, I am not surprised. He has 
been pretty lonely this last year without 
his wife,” she said, only half attending. 
“Do you know that we have been get- 
ting out three thousand pieces?” . . . 

The news found Blanche Heath com- 
ing off duty, rings of fatigue under her 
eyes, but looking handsome and efficient 
in her nurse’s white. The boys who had 
drilled so dashingly under the elms were 
all gone and the college had long been si- 
lent, but one of the dormitories had been 
taken over as a hospital for the return- 
ing cargoes of wounded, and Blanche was 
at its head. 

“T wish she would stay, if she has had 
any training,” she said. “Eleanora 
would make a good nurse. Did you 
know that Gertrude Hooper has been 
decorated? Distinguished service and 
bravery under fire. My girls .. .” 

Miss Hetty Judson heard it in what 
used to be the reading room of the Jud- 
son Memorial Library. The long maga- 
zine table was now a cutting table, grind- 
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ing out flannelette pajamas to be fed to 
surrounding sewing machines. ~ 

“I shall be glad to see her,” she said, 
warmly. “No, dear, you’re putting 
your pins too near the edge. See, this 
way.” 

The younger Wentworth girl, alone 
now, was setting up a gray sock. 

“T know I could run a knitting ma- 
chine if I had one,” she said. “Oh— 
Eleanora Searle? Mr. Searle has looked 
ill for a long time. Do you think it is all 
right to put in a little note for the dear 
lad who gets these?” 

The news took longer to travel now; 
all were so busy that they kept forgetting 
to pass on what they heard. And so it 
reached Dorothy Sanderson only the day 
before Eleanora’s arrival. She heard 


it at the Red Cross canteen down at the 
railway station and came home in a 
smothered blaze of excitement. 

“IT want to see Eleanora more than 
anyone on earth,” she told her mother, 
defiantly, but Mrs. Sanderson had a let- 
ter from her boy in France and could 


take in nothing else. 

“Will says there will be peace by 
autumn,” she said, with a quiver of 
exultation. 

Doctor Bartlett drove down to meet 
Eleanora, but the same train brought 
boys for the hospital, so he forgot all 
about her until the ambulances had 
driven off. He might have gone away 
without her if Dorothy Sanderson had 
not deserted the canteen to take her 
into an ardent embrace. 

“Oh, I’ve wanted so to see you, Elea- 
nora,”” she kept saying. 

Eleanora presented the old brave 
brilliance, but the change was past hid- 
ing. She looked tired, tired to the bone, 
and even the doctor knew that she was 
shabby. He was sorry that he had kept 
her waiting. 

“Oh, the boys first!” she said, with a 
rather mechanical smile. Her eyes were 
darting right and left for familiar faces, 
just as they had five years ago. “I must 
telegraph my Hugo,” she added, and 
both Dorothy and the doctor heard her 


murmur her message, “Arrived safely 
darling love to you and babies Lenore.” 
Dorothy gave a sigh of thrilled satisfac- 
tion and tucked Eleanora into the car as 
though she were very precious. 

“See you to-night!” she cried after 
them as the car, having finished a churn- 
ing hesitation, leaped off. 

“Father says he is in no danger,” 
Eleanora began, with a keen glance into 
the doctor's face. 

“‘He’s lonesome, that’s all,” the doctor 
said. “And it’s enough to make any 
man sick to be tied up at home because 
he’s old when he wants to go to fight!” 
His hands tightened on the wheel so 
belligerently that the car bucked and 
had to be pacified. “My Godfrey! 
Eleanora, but our boys are great! Have 
you seen this morning’s paper?” 

He could talk of nothing else, but they 
were nearing Main Street and Eleanora 
scarcely heard. Her head was at the 
old poise, her eyes gravely ready for the 
old encounters, her hands were clenched 
in her lap to forbid any flinching. Luck 
was not to befriend her this time, for all 
Brewster seemed to be hurrying under 
the elms. At the very turning there was 
Blanche Heath leaving home in her 
nurse’s white. Eleanora looked past her 
with the fine serenity of one for whom 
the world is well lost; but Blanche was 
making a trumpet of her hands. 

“Oh, Eleanora—I want to see you. 
I'll be in to-night!” she shouted. 

Eleanora could only give back a dazed 
bow. Then she had to bow again to 
Cora Whitehouse, who had lifted her 
hand in a cheerful wave as she ducked 
out of the doctor’s erratic path. Mrs. 
Doane flourished the morning paper 
from her veranda. LEleanora’s color 
rose, her eyes began to glow. Streams of 
girls in Red Cross aprons and caps were 
pouring into the Presbyterian Sunday- 
school rooms, and Miss Agatha Wilkes, 
who stood outside as though herding 
them, looked up with a preoccupied nod. 

“Come in and help when you have a 
spare hour!”’ she called after the car. 

Eleanora saw rather than heard the 











words, and nodded back a promise. Her 
lips trembled. 

“Tf you are true to what you believe— 
if you don’t go back on what you have 
done — other people have to come 
round!” she exclaimed, with smothered 
vehemence. 

The doctor was at Chateau-Thierry 
and gave a general assent to anything. 

“They'll stick, our boys,” he exulted, 
and would have taken her past her house 
if she had not stopped him. 

“You'll do your father good,” he said, 
with a tardy recognition of her arrival. 
“Don’t let him talk too much war if you 
can help it. Bob’s excitable.” 

She looked into his absorbed face with 
a vague compunction. “We have been 
living rather far from the war, some- 
how,” she said, “and with two babies to 
take care of—” 

“Keeps you busy,” he assented, get- 
ting out her bag and puffing ahead of her 
up the steps. Entering the old house— 
her mother gone, her father at last hold- 
ing out his hand—meant overwhelming 
emotion for Eleanora, but there was no 
one to see how she bore it, to record that 
through everything her flag still flew. 
The doctor had rushed on to the hospital. 

In the late afternoon, as the workers 
were pouring out again, Eleanora carried 
a heavily stamped letter to the post- 
office, and anyone who passed might see 
that it was addressed to Trevor. Her 
head had the old spirited lift, her step 
showed the proud freedom of one who 
has transcended rather than trans- 
gressed the law, but her grave eyes were 
pledged to make no advances. They 
surely must have seen that she was 
taking it exactly, dramatically, right, 
but they covered their backdown by a 
cheerful offhandedness and merged their 
greetings into offers of work. The town 
was seething with activities and uni- 
versally proud of its record. No one 
talked anything but war until in the 
post-office she came again upon Dorothy 
Sanderson, who also was mailing a huge 
letter. Dorothy put an arm through 
hers and they walked back together. 
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“You're so perfectly glorious, Elea- 
nora!” she burst out. “You didn’t let 
your life be ruined for a convention. You 
did the hard, fine thing and took the 
consequences. And you’ve never been 
sorry for one little minute, have you?” 

And so Eleanora said all over again 
what she had said five years before, 
about a great love and the price well 
paid, and regained some of the old dash 
as they went together to telegraph Hugo 
good night. 

The town continued to show a heart- 
warming, yet almost disconcerting, 
friendliness. There was a growing misfit 
between Eleanora’s attitude and theirs. 
Her first triumphant thought that they 
had “come round” did not last; no one 
knowing them could believe that their 
moral judgment would change. Some- 
times it looked as though they were sim- 
ply too busy to apply it. Even her 
father seemed to be forgetting. He kept 
the babies’ photographs on his mantel- 
piece, and one morning, when she was 
reading him the war news, he inter- 
rupted to say, cheerfully: 

“Nellie, send for the children and 
spend six months with me. We'll have 
fine times.” 

She only smiled. “Oh, I can’t leave 
my husband,” she said, as any devoted 
wife must. It was the first time that she 
had mentioned Hugo to him, but she 
talked of him to everyone else, bringing 
in his name as though she forbade them 
to forget. Miss Hetty Judson, meeting 
the doctor after a talk with Eleanora, 
shook a troubled head at him. 

“Love doesn’t have to go on proving 
itself to the end of time,” she said. 
“We are willing to believe that the poor 
child loves her husband; she doesn’t 
have to rub it in with all these telegrams 
and special deliveries. We want to for- 
get the past and she won’t let us.” 

“Romance, romance!” The doctor 
was patient of it. “Take that away 
from her and she’s nobody. Take away 
our boys’ glory and they’re cannon fod- 
der. We can’t fight without banners. 
My Godfrey! Het, but I'd like to be car- 
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rying one.” He could not long keep 
away from the war. 

Eleanora’s week sped past. Her 
father got out into the sunshine, and 
even walked to the post-office, leaning on 
her arm—a public picture of reconcilia- 
tion that once would have shaken the 
town to its foundations. Now the hur- 
rying citizens only called out, “Glad 
you're better!” and saw in it nothing 
further. Eleanora, who had set out 
braced for conscious glances, came back 
dispirited, a little bewildered, and an- 
nounced that her stay was over. The 
kind neighbor who had the babies had 
offered another week, but it seemed that 
Hugo was growing impatient. 

Dorothy Sanderson, coming in on the 
announcement, was distressed. She 
went with Eleanora to telegraph the 
good news to Hugo, then lured her on 
into the lovely summer fields and made 
her drop down on a haycock under an 
oak. 

“It has been so wonderful, having you 
come,” she burst out. 


Eleanora, lying back with her eyes 
shut, looked old and tired, but she 
opened them at the challenge and sum- 
moned up an answering spirit. 

“Good little Dorothy,” she mur- 
mured. 

“No, I’m not good. Not what con- 


ventional people call good.” Dorothy 
looked fiercely away across the shining 
stubble to the peaceful hills. “‘ At least, 
I'm not going to be. Oh, Eleanora, he’s 
so perfectly dear and beautiful!’ And, 
hiding her face in Eleanora’s lap, she 
began to sob. 

Eleanora sat as though turned to 
Her stillness was that of crea- 
tures hearing a sound that means mortal 
danger. Then, very cautiously, almost 
feebly, she put out a hand to stroke the 
roughened hair. 

“Tell me about it,” she whispered. 

It might have been her own tale. He 
was married to a cold, unsympathetic 
woman who had gobbled him up when 
he was almost a boy; he had never 
known what love was until he had met 


stone. 
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Dorothy. From the first moment it had 
been the Big Thing with them both. 
He was doing magnificent war work in 
Washington; she could join him there 
and nobody need know a thing about 
them. 

“But, of course, it wouldn’t be hid- 
ing,” she interrupted herself. “We 
should be as proud and brave as you 
were, Eleanora. We'd pay the price!” 

Eleanora stroked the burrowing head 
until Dorothy got hold of her fingers and 
kissed them, then put them to warm 
under her burning cheek. 

“Oh, love is the only thing in the 
world that matters,” the girl murmured. 
“Tf Lester and I can keep what you and 
Hugo have kept .. .” 

The sun, slipping lower in the west, 
sent a tide of golden light over them. 
Eleanora hid her face with her other 
hand. 

“Dottie, there is one thing you must 
think of;’’ she spoke so casually that no 
one could have been alarmed. “Of 
course you want to reckon up the whole 
price—not say afterward, ‘I didn’t know 
I'd have to pay that!’ Well, there’s the 
stupid question of money. Hugo could 
never teach again; no college or school 
would have taken him after what we 
did. And it is so hard for a man to get 
on in a new business. He has tried 
dozens—agencies and clerkships and 
things—but they really are beneath his 
powers and he gets so bored and impa- 
tient. We've been frightfully poor. I 
have had three babies—I lost one when 
it was born—and done my own work, 
and taken a boarder now and then, to 
help out. Hugo is very unhappy over 
it, but there it is. We've spoiled his 
career.” 

A stillness had come on the girl, as 
though she, too, had heard the sound of 
distant danger. Then she squirmed away 
from it. 

“Oh, it wouldn’t hurt an expert ac- 
countant,” she exclaimed. “That’s not 
like teaching.” 

“T should think an accountant would 
have to sound rather sober and responsi- 
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ble,” Eleanora said, but not very seri- 
ously. “Oh, this is a sweet place, Dot! 
I have lived in such horrid little holes; 
it seems like heaven here.” 

Dorothy drew away from her, turning 
her back and rubbing her disordered 
face like an unhappy little girl. She was 
curiously young for her twenty-two 
years. 

“The only heaven for me is where 
lester is,” she said, and a long silence 
fell between them. At last she looked 
round, hurt, injured. “I thought you 
would be sympathetic,”’ she protested. 

“Oh, good Lord!” Eleanora flung off 
her hat as though to let the sunlight 
reveal every tired line of her face. 
“You’ve got to understand. I don’t 
think I’ve ever wholly understood it 
myself until just now. I’ve dodged fac- 
ing it. Now we’ve got to face it to- 
gether.” She caught the girl’s wrist in 
a hard grip. “The man who will run 
away with you— Dot, that describes 
him, that labels him! You don’t need to 
know anything more about him. He’s 


not a man to marry!” 
“You hurt me,” Dorothy muttered, 
and, freeing her wrist, nursed it with 


sullen concern. “If Lester isn’t fit to 
marry, then I’m not. I would be doing 
it just as much as he. More, even. He 
worries.” 

That was going ahead of Eleanora’s 
discoveries and she had to feel her 
way. 

“No; for a man doesn’t love a woman 
for her character,” she thought it out. 
“He can love her just as well if she’s 
weak—he can go on needing her, any- 
way.” She had a frown of impatience 
for that. “But it’s character that we 
care about, Dot. And when a man isn’t 
strong—when he’s self-indulgent, com- 
plaining— Oh, my dear”—her arms 
shot out wide as she gave up the ulti- 
mate secret—“you do get so sick of this 
Great Love business!” 

Dorothy was as white as though 
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Eleanora had thrust her over an abyss. 
She tried desperately to be angry. 

“So you’ve just been pretending— 
lying?”’ she stammered. 

Eleanora met her dark look with an 
exalted light. There was no drama 
about her now; she was free to her 
outspread finger tips, reveling in her 
liberation. 

“I’ve been marching to music, darling. 
I thought I had to have music to keep 
on. But that’s over. It’s battle, not 
parade. After this I'll take it straight, 
and bless you for making me face it. 
And some day you'll bless me, too. For 
you aren’t going to do it, Dot.” 

“Tam,” Dorothy muttered, but Elea- 
nora only smiled. 

They went back separately. The tired 
war workers were streaming home under 
the elms, and Eleanora greeted them as 
simply as the young Eleanora would 
have done. She, too, had forgotten 
about attitudes. 

“How old she has grown,” they said 
to one another. “But she’s just as 
handsome—in a different way. More, 
even.” 

Her father was on the veranda, and, 
seeing the light about her, hearing the 
freedom of her step, he looked up eagerly 
for news. 

“Have we licked ’em again?” he de- 
manded. 

She stood shining down on him. “Oh, 
this is a private victory,” she said. 
“Daddy, I want to stay two or three 
months. I think I’m needed here. Do 
you still want me and the babies?” 

He so wanted them that he had to 
give her something. His hand twisted 
tightly about hers. 

“Tf it would do you any good to have 
me say I forgive that fellow—” he mut- 
tered. 

She put her cheek against his. “Poor 
old Hugo! Yes, forgive him,” she said. 
“We have forgiven each other. Oh, you 
will adore my babies!” 
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Professor of Rhetoric and Composition, Carleton College, 


HE pro.essed high aim of American 
undergraduate colleges is to fit men 
and women for “leadership”; yet in the 
average American college the able stu- 
dent—the student best endowed to be- 
come a leader—is not only robbed of the 
guidance he merits, but is actually hin- 
dered in making progress on his own 
initiative. 

In the fourteen years in which I have 
been a teacher I have attended faculty 
meetings regularly in some college once 
a fortnight. I have, moreover, visited 
a hundred and twenty or thirty other 
American colleges and universities, and 
I have attended faculty meetings in a 
number of these. Yet in my entire ex- 
perience I have never heard any college 
faculty discuss for five minutes the prob- 
lem of helping the able student. I have 
heard faculties discuss at great length 
and with much vehemence such ques- 
tions as how late fraternities should be 
permitted to dance; how late in the 
evening “coeds”’ in the dormitory should 
be permitted to use the fudge kitchens; 
what style of paddle might be used in 
freshman initiations; how many times a 
student might oversleep and miss classes 
without being dropped from college; how 
badly he must need credits in order to 
be permitted to change from a course in 
which he is failing to one in which he be- 
lieves he can pass; how many credits he 
might be permitted to “make” between 
the close of final examinations and com- 
mencement, in his frantic efforts to 
“complete the course with satisfaction” 
and receive his degree; what part of a 
course in the history of Greece a belated 
senior might count as a prescribed for- 
eign language after he had failed in first- 
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vear Spanish—all these matters I have 
heard college faculties discuss. The 
members have usually admitted that 
they ought to be giving their attention 
to questions of greater importance, but 
the questions of greater importance have 
never been treated as if they deserved 
very thoughtful consideration. 

Stripped of all euphemistic phraseol- 
ogy, the truth is that if a student is to 
receive the maximum of attention from 
an average American college he must be 
to some extent a mental or a moral 
deficient. If he is carelessly lagging be- 
hind in his courses; if he fritters away 
his time in a pool room or in the com- 
pany of cheap girls; if his chief concern 
is spending money that somebody else 
has earned; if he is late at classes or 
forgets his appointments with the dean; 
if he has striven with all his feeble might 
to escape the inconvenience of mental 
concentration, and has succeeded, then 
the college will discuss him, vote upon 
him, provide him with “make-up”’ in- 
struction, write letters to his parents 
about his “precarious situation,” and 
give him attention in a dozen other ways 
when he neither deserves nor appreciates 
attention of any kind whatever. 

Such meticulous effort to have every 
intellectual slacker conform outwardly 
to established standards results in an 
official recognition of poor work. No 
matter how conscientious a college 
teacher may be, when he is obliged day 
after day to think and to talk about in- 
ferior students he inevitably modifies 
the character of his teaching to suit their 
obvious needs. I have recently asked 
seven hundred and forty-two young 
men and women how many of them had 
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worked with faithfulness from the be- 
ginning of their high-school course to the 
end of their sophomore, junior, or senior 
year in college. Fifty-three said they 
had so worked. Of the remaining six 
hundred and eighty-nine, some said they 
had worked at the beginning of their 
course, but had early found something 
pleasanter to do; others said they had 
at first wasted so much time that they 
were later forced to exert themselves in 
order to catch up; and still others 
scoffed at the intellectual honesty of 
anyone who professed an inclination to 
work with consistent seriousness. But on 
one point virtually all of them agreed— 
namely, that they could get along with- 
out working if they wished to do so. 
Such personal testimony, given in cir- 
cumstances that would encourage frank- 
ness and truthfulness, only corroborates 
the college teacher’s conviction that 
students do relatively little serious work. 
The laggard escapes because he does not 
wish to expend energy unnecessarily, 
and the student with the capacity and 
the will to work in most instances adapts 
himself to the easy circumstances cre- 
ated by the presence of the laggard, and 
gives up effort because effort is very 
evidently not required. 

Now in such a state of affairs, what 
becomes of the leader, “the exceptional 
man, the enthusiast, the personality that 
is to flower out and determine the ideal 
of the age or the community’’? A leader, 
it should be remembered, must possess 
self-control and self-direction. But these 
powers come to full fruition only through 
the warmth of concentrated mental 
activity, through the strong and per- 
sistent rush of consciousness that even 
the ablest minds experience only after 
they have freed themselves from volun- 
tary or enforced indolence. And the 
student who is endowed by nature to 
become a leader is robbed of any such 
process of liberation when colleges not 
only permit, but require, him to sit in 
a classroom day after day and listen to 
instruction that is adapted to the capac- 
ity of inferior men. Every week I am 
Vout. CXLII.—No. 852.—92 
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filled with pain and a poignant sense of 
unfairness when I catch the expression 
of helplessness and disgust on the faces 
of my best students while I use up one 
golden hour after another laboriously 
trying to make clear to the mental slug- 
gards some simple idea that the better, 
more conscientious minds understood 
instantly. Except for an occasional half 
minute of mental activity, the good 
students are left by force of circum- 
stances to use the class period in plan- 
ning deviltry, in experiencing an intel- 
lectual coma induced by the hypnotic 
routine of the recitation, or in reflecting 
upon the futility of human endeavor. 

In deploring this state, I am not for- 
getting the righteous demands of the 
weak student. No one who is unsel- 
fishly interested in education would be 
patrician enough to rob him of his op- 
portunity to find himself. But is not the 
student of greater ability also entitled 
to that clear awakening which we call 
“finding himself”’? How have we helped 
matters when we lavish all of our 
thought upon the weak and the indiffer- 
ent at the expense of the able and the 
zealous? When the abler man finds 
himself he finds more, and when he 
gives what he finds to his fellow creatures 
he gives more. And if he fails to find 
himself, and if succeeding generations of 
his kind likewise fail, what dynamic force 
will remain to lift up those who are too 
weak to rise unassisted above the dead 
level? 

To be sure, not every undergraduate 
college should give its chief thought to 
good students. There must always be 
large opportunity for victims of un- 
toward circumstances. I do urge, how- 
ever, that some institutions should have 
the courage to give their best students 
special attention, even if such a policy 
resulted in the utter neglect of the weak 
and the listless. State colleges and state 
universities probably could not enter 
upon such a program. They are too 
intricately bound up with the fortunes of 
taxpayers and politicians. But colleges 
that are unhampered by popular control 
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could undertake the task with the as- 
surance that they might work out their 
own destiny undisturbed, and that their 
success would ultimately result in a dis- 
tinctive service to men of every capacity. 


Any college daring to risk social mar- 
tyrdom by thus espousing the cause of 
education would find it necessary, first 
of all, to depart from methods of adver- 
tising now current. It is customary for 
colleges to complain much about the 
quality of the students who seek admis- 
sion to their freshman classes, and it 
would be exceedingly difficult to say any- 
thing that would be an exaggeration of 
the facts. But it must be remembered 
that the colleges get just the kind of 
students they invite. Their methods of 
advertising are, in the main, beneath the 
dignity of such a cause as higher learn- 
ing, and they place greatest emphasis on 
things that are relatively least impor- 
tant. The advertising incorporated in 


college catalogues may not be open to 
this charge, but{college catalogues are 


not the chief sources from which pro- 
spective students gain information. 
They gain it from semiofficial sources— 
from “literature” on college life, from 
undergraduate publications, from “au- 
thorized” accounts of class parties and 
fraternity dances, and especially from 
accounts of intercollegiate athletic con- 
tests. Whether or not such advertising 
is sought with full premeditation, the 
institution that acquiesces in its use 
without offering anything to neutralize 
its effect becomes firmly associated in 
the prospective student’s mind with the 
idea of social pleasure, social distinc- 
tion, and a winning team, just as an 
institution is firmly associated in the 
public mind with what a member of the 
faculty may say on the labor question or 
free speech or free love, even if he speak 
solely on his own authority and disclaim 
any intention of representing the opin- 
ions of the institution he serves. 

Now I believe in college recreation; I 
delight in going to undergraduate parties 
myself. And especially do I believe in 
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the value of athletics. I have no 
thought of launching a conventional dia- 
tribe against an activity that contributes 
to student solidarity, encourages fair 
competition, and serves in a score of 
ways as an antidote for undergraduate 
provinciality. But the use, either official 
or semiofficial, of athletics to advertise 
the academic departments of an institu- 
tion is dishonest in principle and vicious 
in its ultimate effects. 

“But college is like business,”’ one of 
my former students said to me recently. 
“You see, the successful automobile 
manufacturer must look after his adver- 
tising department as well as his produc- 
tion, and in college your advertising de- 
partment is your athletic sport.” 

“Yes,” I admitted; “but in the au- 
tomobile industry what does the adver- 
tising department advertise?” 

- “Why,” he replied, “the production 
end of it, of course.” 

“And,” I inquired further, “if ath- 
letics are to be regarded as the advertis- 
ing department of a college, what de- 
partment do they advertise?” 

He hesitated a moment and then re- 
plied, in a good-natured effort to get 
even: “Well, Professor, when I was in 
college you didn’t teach me to reason 
straight enough. Of course, I see now 
that athletics advertise the advertising 
department.” 

How greatly such advertising may 
misrepresent the professed chief busi- 
ness of an institution may be seen in the 
following instance: A state university in 
the Middle West secured a new football 
coach. In order to let the world know 
that a new era was dawning for this in- 
stitution, a committee prepared an illus- 
trated circular which set forth vividly 
this new coach’s athletic prowess. By 
utilizing sectional basketball tourna- 
ments that the high schools of the state 
held soon afterward, the committee 
placed this circular in the hands of vir- 
tually all the pupils who were then 
attending high school in that state. 
Some of these boys and girls at once 
decided to attend this university. 
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Among them were many who could give 
no reason for doing so, other than that 
this physical giant was going to “bring 
the institution to the front.”” Now this 
state university is honored by having at 
its head a man of great capacity and 
unusual personal charm, and it numbers 
among its teachers many men who are 
known to thinking people throughout 
the entire country. Yet when I ques- 
tioned some of these boys and girls who 
had decided to go there to college, I 
found that many of them did not know 
the name of the president; that they 
could not name any teacher in the insti- 
tution; and that they did not know what 
courses, or even what subjects, they 
would have the opportunity to study, 
once they were there. Some of them 
vaguely contemplated studying sub- 
jects which had never been in the cur- 
riculum of that university. Perhaps 
when they matriculated the following 
autumn, the obscurity of their own pur- 
pose kept them from being greatly disap- 
pointed. But if a mail-order house had 
resorted to the same methods in securing 
them for customers, their fathers would 
have prosecuted it for securing money 
under false pretenses. 

The mere principle of such advertising 
might, however, be treated with less 
seriousness if the results in practice were 
not so destructive. But by the simplest 
logic one may see that the weakest pro- 
spective students, the least thoughtful 
ones, are the ones lured blindly to college 
by some incidental interest. They enter 
the freshman class, they require assist- 
ance of every conceivable sort, and with 
great difficulty a few of the many succeed 
in remaining in college. It frequently 
happens that one of these few se- 
cures the superintendency of a small 
school — “where only administrative 
ability is required’’—or becomes, through 
politics, a township trustee or school 
chairman. He wishes to bring his high 
school “to the front.” And the only way 
he knows of bringing it to the front is 
the way his college brought itself to the 
front. So he goes back to his college, 


secures a good basketball or football 
coach, and, in order to have him rank 
well in the eyes of the educational 
world, makes him a “regular member” 
of the high-school faculty and assigns 
him to the teaching of English or history 
or some other subject that he can “read 
up on.” In three or four years this 
coach, filled with a degree of loyalty 
that even the stony-hearted must ad- 
mire, sends his pupils, a little poorer in 
quality than he was himself, back to his 
college to “root” for the things he has 
taught them by example and precept to 
believe are more important than “mere 
scholarship.”” Then in a year or two, or 
three or four, they go out from college 
only to start the cycle over again. 

The colleges can change all this if they 
will. Not only the high-school teacher, 
but high-school social life, high-school 
ethics, high-school standards of sport, 
high-school opinions of scholarship—all 
the ideals of the high-school world—have 
been transplanted from the colleges. 
And if the colleges will tell the public 
openly and firmly that they will not tol- 
erate students who are unfit to profit by 
college training; if they will then cease 
spending endless hours with students of 
this class when they do come to college, 
and if they will help all other students to 
see that the first aim of college life is not 
pastime, but mental discipline, they will 
soon be sending to the high schools a 
different kind of ideal and receiving in 
return a different kind of student. 


A college that wished to consecrate 
itself primarily to the education of able 
students would find it necessary, too, 
to free itself from the curse of quantita- 
tive standards. No one would deny the 
importance of high quantitative stand- 
ards; it is better to have them than to 
have no standards at all. But the effort 
to determine every educational value 
with a yard stick or a bushel measure 
leads us into strange absurdities. For 
example, if a pupil in high school has 
very poor teachers and very poor ability 
and no zeal whatever for becoming edu- 
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cated, yet completes in some fashion 
“‘sixteen units of work,” a very large 
per cent of the colleges in America will 
admit him. If a pupil has very good 
teachers and unusual capacity and a 
consuming zeal to master himself and 
his environment, yet has only thirteen 
of these mystical units, a very large per 
cent of the colleges of America will reject 
him without discussion. It may be that 
in the first instance the pupil has studied 
English, botany, art, manual training, 
history, mathematics, typewriting, agri- 
culture, music, and stock judging; yet 
if he has sixteen units in these subjects he 
is “prepared.” It may be that in the 
second instance the student has studied 
English for four years, mathematics for 
two, Latin for four, and French for 


three, and wishes to specialize in the 
Romance languages; yet if he lacks the 
three miscellaneous units in typewriting, 
high-school band, and stock judging, he 
is not “prepared.” 

Now all of this juggling of units has 
developed a machine for dealing with 


“requirements” that precludes any 
really personal consideration of the fit- 
ness of candidates for admission. Re- 
cently a brilliant boy of sixteen, an honor 
boy in one of the best schools in America, 
came to me and said: “I wish to enter 
Blank University. Will you please tell 
me how to get in?” I took the catalogue 


and struggled for an hour and a half. 


through approximately twenty thousand 
words of fine print devoted to the re- 
quirements for admission. When I had 
finished I was unable to tell the boy 
whether he could get in or not. I was 
sure, however, that those pages and 
pages of requirements, with all sorts of 
cautions and special notices, were de- 
signed to satisfy the consciences of the 
Committee on Admission after they had 
accepted worthless boys. They could 
serve no other good purpose, for they 
would be just as unnecessary in deter- 
mining the fitness of really intelligent 
boys as a pedagogical scale would be in 
deciding whether Lloyd George or Mar- 
shal Foch possessed a reasonable degree 
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of ingenuity. On their face is written 
the fact that they were prepared with the 
incapable and conscienceless pupil in 
mind. And so busy are colleges in de- 
termining whether such pupils have 
enough “units,” that they have no time 
to give to searching out and encouraging 
candidates who are known to possess 
intellectual strength and _ intellectual 
curiosity. 

But it is after the student has entered 
college that he suffers most from stand- 
ards that are primarily quantitative. 
After he has matriculated, the one thing 
needful in order to secure a degree is a 
sufficiently long list of credits on the col- 
lege records. In order to secure these 
credits, he must go to recitations or lec- 
tures or other fixed academic exercises so 
many times a week for a period of four 
years. If he wishes to secure his degree 
in three years, he may in some instances 
do so, provided he attends as many lec- 
tures and recitations in three years as he 
ordinarily would in four. In some insti- 
tutions a man who does work of the 
poorest grade is required to attend a 
fixed number of additional lectures and 
recitations—in order to prove his fitness 
to graduate by doing some more work of 
the same grade! In certain other details, 
too, the requirements for graduation 
vary in different institutions, but in their 
emphasis on quantity they are very 
much alike. Educational officers, in 
their commendable zeal for popular 
learning, have developed our colleges 
into vast machines for receiving “raw 
material’’—these are their own words— 
and “turning out”’ a “finished product.” 
And in their efforts to prove that the 
machine is capable of increasing its pro- 
duction constantly, they have sometimes 
lost sight of the fact that their original 
purpose was to educate individuals. 

In two important respects emphasis on 
quantity results in an injustice to the 
superior student. In the first place, it 
does not encourage him to do his work 
well. He may study superficially for the 
mere purpose of being able to make a 
passable recitation the same day. He 
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may borrow notes, he may skim through 
assigned reading—he may resort to 
every intellectual vice known to stu- 
dents, and yet succeed in earning every 
one of the credits in the time prescribed. 
A man who sat near me in some of my 
college courses never took a note of any 
kind. He amused himself by drawing 
cartoons of the professor and by reading 
novels concealed behind his notebook. 
A few days before final examinations 
he borrowed notes that his classroom 
neighbors had made, studied them and 
the prescribed readings with some 
thought, and then passed his courses 
with such distinction that he was hon- 
ored with a part in the commencement 
program. No one could blame him for 
his methods. The courses in which I 
knew him were “geared low,” whereas 
he could find joy only in working at high 
speed all the time. The college did him 
an unpardonable injustice by forcing 
him to do nothing when he was eager to 
attempt anything which promised intel- 
lectual resistance. It worked on the 


theory that the only way to educate a 
man is to teach him, while he knew, 
without being told, that the only way to 
educate a man is to give him the right 
kind of an opportunity to learn. 
Secondly, emphasis on quantity de- 
mands of the student no intellectual en- 


thusiasm. I do not speak of a voca- 
tional aim; a student may or may not 
have that and still feel a strong sense of 
direction. But a student cannot derive 
most from his college course unless he 
feels that somehow all of his work is 
shot through with significance. And 
colleges are very lax in bringing students 
into any such wholesome state of mind. 
The typical undergraduate attitude is, 
“We're here because we're here.” Or, 
if not quite so void of purpose as that, 
it is one of mild receptivity, well ex- 
emplified by a college junior who wrote: 
“The whole world says education is the 
thing. There must be something to it, 
and I am willing to give it a chance.” 
In all fairness to colleges, most of them 
do little to warm the student through 
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and through with intellectual or spiritual 
zeal, little to lead him to ask the why 
of his presence. And in far too many 
instances his indifference develops into 
open contempt for a great ideal or a 
great enthusiasm of any kind. 

Now it would not necessarily be 
calamitous if only the follower were in 
this mental state; sooner or later he 
might be led out of it. But colleges force 
it upon the prospective leader. He must 
march with the procession, whether the 
procession’s progress affords him any 
intellectual exercise or not. The grade 
schools have recognized the justice of 
individual promotions, but the colleges 
would be “lowering standards” if they 
recognized the special abilities of unusual 
students and excused them from a year 
of consort with men of inferior ability 
and infirm purpose. Yet why should 
they not do it? Or, if the four-year 
standard is as low as it ought to be for 
men of high ability, how is it possible 
for the weak student to become educated 
in exactly the same period? If one man 
thinks three times as profoundly as an- 
other, if his emotional life is three times 
as variously enriched and is capable of 
enlarging itself and deepening itself three 
times as rapidly, why should he be forced 
to mark time by conforming to require- 
ments that are necessary only in measur- 
ing the mediocre ability of the other? 

The superior student suffers, more- 
over, because the tradition of quantita- 
tive standards robs his teachers of an 
opportunity to give him the assistance 
he merits. Everyone who is familiar 
with higher education in America knows 
of college professors, as well as college 
presidents, who have been dismissed 
from their posts because the enrollinent 
failed to grow. It seems never to have 
occurred to those in authority in such 
instances that a teacher might have two 
dozen students who possess the zeal of 
disciples, and through them influence 
more people eventually than the teacher 
who measures his auditors by the hun- 
dred, or that a teacher might render a 
greater service to his large classes by 
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thinking more and lecturing less. “How 
many lectures,’ a Frenchman asked a 
distinguished professor at Harvard, “do 
you give each week?’ 

“Ten or twelve,” the Harvard scholar 
replied. 

“Then,” the Frenchman observed, 
with sparkling good humor, “they must 
be very poor ones.” 

It is not that the conscientious teacher 
objects so seriously to having some ex- 
pert accountant tell him just how many 
hours he should devote to preparing an 
acceptable lecture on—let us say, “The 
Absolute in Religious Belief.” This 
could be borne with equanimity if only 
one’s best students were not made to 
suffer. But the teacher knows that he 
has a given amount of routine work to 
do; and he knows that his good students 
will not bring absolute disgrace upon 
him if he neglects them, while the poor 
ones will. So when the large amount of 
classroom and administrative work is 
done, he turns, as a matter of profes- 
sional self-defense, to the assistance of 
the shamefully poor students and tries to 
forget the standards of quality about 
which he has dreamed and talked so long 
in vain. 


Closely akin to the evil of quantita- 
tive standards is another that the college 
which wishes to train leaders must suc- 
cessfully combat—namely, pseudo-de- 
In American college commu- 


mecracy. 
nities, being “democratic” too often 
means being like the majority, being “in 
the swim,” being without unusual quali- 
ties or unusual tastes. It usually means, 
too, a spirit of intolerance for men or 
ideas that are at variance with the popu- 
lar conception. This intolerance works 
to the advantage of the man who is 
below the average level, for he is forced 
to improve himself up to the general 
standard; but it works a great hardship 
to the man who is above the average. 
Any man who has superior mental abil- 
ity is likely to have certain pronounced 
characteristics that do not contribute 
always to an easy life of good fellowship. 


Lad 
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He may not wish to spend all of his spare 
time in the company of his nearest 
friends; yet if he isolates himself, or re- 
veals an inclination to do so at times, he 
is called a snob or a highbrow. He may 
not be interested in college journalism, 
or college music, or college dances; yet 
if he possesses ability in any of these 
fields of activity and does not use it for 
the glory of his club or fraternity, he is 
“yellow” and disloyal. If he enjoys 
conversation with his teachers or with 
intellectual women who are older than 
he is, his fellows “simply cannot under- 
stand it.” Whatever may be the quali- 
ties which set him apart from the 
crowd, his friends persist in exerting in- 
fluence, bringing pressure to bear, warn- 
ing him that the highest duty of a 
student is to be a “‘ good scout,” until he 
yields up a large degree of his individu- 
ality, or is forced into the life of a social 
recluse. He must be like the rest or be 
no one; and when he yields to the 
pressure to be like the rest he surrenders 
the essence of his own soul. The recep- 
tive moments of his highest spiritual 
self, the prodigal flashes of divine en- 
thusiasm—these do not spring from the 
miscellaneous chatter of his friends, or 
from the “jazz” music of the player- 
piano. The miscellaneous chatter and 
the “jazz” music should be tolerated, 
but so should the man whose tastes pull 
him at times toward something more 
significant. 

My whole contention in respect to 
democracy is that the most democratic 
of democracies must have leaders. And 
these leaders, if they are to render the 
greatest service, must possess superior 
ability and superior ideals. The good 
statesman, the good representative of 
the people, is not the man who tries 
merely to reflect the will of the people, 
but the man who, having the welfare of 
the people at heart, sees better than they 
do, and holds before them an ideal that 
is just far enough above their level to 
make them aspire to it. And an educa- 
tion that will develop men to represent 
the people best is not an education that 
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everybody — even the unwilling — can 
have without effort, nor an education 
whose atmosphere rings with the glad, 
irresponsible shouts of the incompetent 
and intellectually unamLitious, but an 
education far enough above popular 
ease and popular mediocrity to be only 
within difficult reach. It must encour- 
age not only the best that is in the poor- 
est man, but the best that is in the best 
man. 


One thing further the college that 
would train exceptional students would 
have to do; it would have to lift itself 
above the provinciality that too fre- 
quently surrounds institutions of higher 
learning. This provinciality is not the 
result of geographical isolation; it may 
affect the “liberal” young instructor in 
a metropolitan university as well as the 
traditional graybeard in a freshwater 
college. It is a mental attitude of 
passivity or of open resistance toward all 
ideas that have not been authoritatively 
admitted to the life of the particular col- 
lege community. It is the habit of mind 
that men call “academic” when they use 
the word in its worst possible sense. An 
illustration: In the course of one after- 
noon I attended meetings of a national 
educational association and of an asso- 
ciation of business men. In the educa- 
tional meetings the men “played poli- 
tics,” they attacked one another with 
caustic tongues, they refused to be con- 
vinced, they refused to listen whenever 
possible, they made sharp retorts—evi- 
dently brought ready-made from class- 
room and faculty meeting—and they 
persisted in teaching their fellow work- 
ers rather than trying to learn from 
them. In the meeting of the commercial 
association the men were outspoken but 
courteous, they were respectful, they lis- 
tened eagerly, they asked questions de- 
signed to develop illuminating discus- 
sion, and they weighed suggestions with 
an open, inquiring mind. In the first 
instance, the men were troubled over 
many small things; in the second, they 
were troubled over nothing at all, but 
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were intent upon solving problems in 
good spirit and in good time. 

Now superior students — potential 
leaders—cannot survive in an atmos- 
phere of intellectual smugness. Their 
lofty spirits either succumb to it or rebel 
against every intellectual virtue unfor- 
tunately associated in their minds with 
it. More important still, the superior 
teacher in whom they would discover 
such a leader as they aspire to be them- 
selves will not remain in such an at- 
mosphere. By chance I-know a dozen of 
the great teachers living in the world to- 
day. I am also acquainted with a hun- 
dred or more standard colleges. Yet I 
cannot conceive of more than two of 
these teachers as being comfortable in 
these colleges. These men are clean and 
strong in character, and would not con- 
tribute in the least to a reign of intellec- 
tual terrorism. But they would demand 
elbow-room. They would not have their 
work judged by its conformity to some 
made-to-order ideal, and they would re- 
fuse to spend their time currying favor 
with those in authority. They would 
insist on doing what the integrity of 
their own character suggested; they 
would wish to act with good sense and 
high-mindedness, whether or not their 
acts seemed “regular’’; they would de- 
mand a freedom that, in the souls of the 
great, creates a solemn responsibility to 
one’s highest conscience; and they would 
ask the college to have the greatest of 
all faiths in them—the faith to wait 
while they worked with silent enthusi- 
asin toward some cherished but remote 
ideal. 

If colleges are to guarantee to the 
superior student the kind of teacher he 
requires, college corporations must re- 
veal some of the idealism and devotion 
which they always expect of those who 
serve them. The way of the teacher is 
peculiarly beset with temptations to 
yield to a hardening process, to become 
intellectually static. Daily he spends 
his time with young men and women 
who treat him as a mental superior, and 
daily the college corporation that pre- 
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sides over his destiny treats him as a 
cheap kind of employee. Thus he suf- 
fers by being looked upon at the same 
time as an intellectual authority and an 
economic nonentity. From the beguiling 
dead level of his students he cannot be 
saved altogether; it is one of the natural 
hazards of his position. But he can be 
saved from the deadening humiliation of 
feeling that he is a mill-hand instead of 
a consulting engineer. He looks over 
into the world of commerce and sees 
‘soulless business corporations” eagerly 
giving’men an opportunity to develop 
their special abilities, to try their wings, 
to find new ways of furthering the inter- 
ests of the corporation they serve. Yet 
when the college corporation which em- 
ploys him has promising men in its ser- 
vice it will allow them to go unencour- 
aged, it will sacrifice the work they 
aspire to do rather than go to the trouble 
of inquiring sympathetically into their 
aspirations, and it will often measure 
their “loyalty” by the infrequency with 
which they ask for anything. Surely no 
one expects “the exceptional man, the 
reformer, the enthusiast” to find inspi- 
ration at such a source. In order to 
train such a man, college corporations 
must abandon the “hard-headed busi- 
ness methods” which business men ap- 
ply to education, and adopt some of the 
idealistic methods which business men 
apply to business. 


Such unleveling requires nothing of 


a college that it cannot give. It neces- 
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sitates no vast expenditure of money, no 
reorganization of the material equipment 
of the institution, no surrendering of any 
tradition that is worth keeping. It does, 
however, require sufficient detachment 
to see the problem in the large, and suffi- 
cient sense of humor to see some of the 
absurdities to which our serious-minded 
regard for precedent has led us. For the 
teacher, it means keeping educational 
practice in the highest possible state of 
mobility; it means dodging the pressures 
that make teaching conventional and 
dogmatic. For officers of administra- 
tion, it means responsibility in develop- 
ing and sustaining teachers, a recogni- 
tion of the principle of co-operation as 
the basis of educational procedure. For 
both teachers and officers it means an 
unpopular task, since nothing is more 
unpopular than an attempt to transmute 
the traditions of an existing order into 
the spirit of a new life. But any ex- 
penditure of energy would result in im- 
mediate specific benefits. It would re- 
duce the percentage of indifferent stu- 
dents in undergraduate classes and 
thereby contribute to a higher respect 
for learning, and it would send a new 
strain of blood out into secondary edu- 
cation. Through these specific changes 
it would help at least a few men to the 
highest of all educational experiences— 
the quickening of the spirit. And when 
even a few able men are quickened there 
is less danger that the people will per- 
ish because their leaders are without 
vision. 
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INGHAM was staring moodily at 
the fireplace. 

“You look worried,”’ I said. 

“Tam worried,” he answered. “I am 
worried about the future.” 

“The future of what?” 

“The future of clubs.” 

“Oh!” I replied. 

We were sitting at the moment in 
the Forrest Club in Gramercy Park, 
and, like most other clubs, the Forrest 
Club had recently doubled its dues 
at the exact moment that the Fed- 
eral govenment had annibilated its 
benefits. 

Bracken, the third member of the 
party, spoke up. “Your idea is that a 
club can’t pay expenses under an arid 
administration?” 

“No,” replied Bingham, “that doesn’t 
trouble me. Such base matters I leave to 
you capitalists and men of business. I 
wasn’t worrying about the financial end 
of this club. I was worrying about the 
intellectual end.” 

““What’s the matter with the intel- 
lectual end?” asked Bracken. 

“It’s punk,” said Bingham, “and it’s 
growing punker day by day. Twelve 
years ago I joined this club with an 
ideal, a dream. I had been brought up 
to expect great things of a club. My 
father and all my uncles were clubmen, 
and I had been led to believe that a club 
was a sort of world apart where everyone 
looked like Major Pendennis and talked 
like Joseph Addison. All the stories I 
read in college were laid in clubs. I 
thought that, once I was admitted to the 
Forrest or the Van Winkle or the Fed- 
eral Club, I should live in an atmosphere 
of lavender and old lace. I expected to 
listen to nothing but talk about books 
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and travel and statecraft and familiar 
anecdotes of famous men. 

“Now,” Bingham continued, “what 
are the ugly facts? I joined all three of 
those clubs and what did I find? I found 
that the modern club in New York is a 
cross between a high-class pool room and 
a railroad station. For twelve years I 
have sat in front of this fireplace waiting 
in vain to hear gpe single word that could 
not be heard iry lunch. The Van 
Winkle Club ing but an anteroom 
to the stock nge. The Federal is 
merely a hotel for fat men from out of 
town, while as for the Forrest, the time 
has come when the Forrest had better 
hang out a sign of *‘U. S. Mail’ and be 
done with it. I have sat here and 
watched twelve members in rapid suc- 
cession come in, get their letters, and 
then go out again. Every time I see you 
two—you and Mac—I pluck up a little 
hope, but what kind of intellectual 
aroma do you spread around you? 
About as much as a china dog. You 
come in and say, “Hello, Mac! Mac 
looks up and says, ‘Hello, Bracken!’ 
Then Mace says, ‘How about a little 
game of pool?’ and you say: ‘Can’t. 
I've got to meet a man uptown,’ and 
that’s the end of your intellectual at- 
mosphere. 

“* Now that offends my sense of drama. 
Can you picture Joseph Addison or 
Courtland van Bibber talking like that 
in their clubs? It makes me shudder and 
bite my lip to hear that sort of thing in 
a place of this kind, just as a music 
lover always shudders and bites his lip 
when the orchestra plays something that 
most people think is especially” good. 
What music is to the music lover a club 
is to me—an ideal, an art, an entity. I 
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am always hoping to see the perfect 
club, the ideal club, the club of romance. 
For instance, in the club that you read 
about there are always three men sit- 
ting in front of a fire.” 

“Well,” retorted Bracken, “here are 
three men, such as we are, and there 
is your fire. What are you kicking 
about?” 

“Tt is all wrong,” answered Bingham. 
“Tn the first place, none of us is a colonel. 
There always should be an old Colonel 
Somebody to make a proper club atmos- 
phere.” 

“TIT was a second lieutenant in the 
Spanish War,” said Bracken. 

“T'll bet you weren't,” I ventured. 

“Well, then,” said Bracken, “if you 
won't believe that I was a second lieu- 
tenant, I might just as well say that I 
was a colonel. Come on, Bingham; 
there’s a fair offer. We all want to make 
you happy. I'll bea colonel, if you like.” 

Bingham shook his head sadly. “I 
thank you for your well-meant efforts,” 
he said, “but you won’t do at all. A 
club colonel has got to be an Indian 
colonel for choice, but at any rate he has 
got to have a very red face and a white 
mustache.” 

“Oh, piffle!” said Bracken. “If you 
are going to be as fussy as that about 
your colonels, you don’t deserve to have 
one.” 

“And what’s the matter with me,” 
I demanded, “‘as furniture for a club?” 

Bingham looked me over critically. 

“Well,” he began, slowly, “you are 
not jumpy enough.” 

“T am not what?” I asked. 

“Jumpy,” said Bingham. “You see, 
if this club amounted to a hoot as a real 
club of fiction you would be the nervous 
and jumpy young man of the party. 
You would be the dark, gloomy chap 
who was haunted by something in his 
past. Then, besides, you ought to be 
‘just back’ from big-game hunting in 
Africa. In the story club there is always 


a man who is ‘just back’ from some- 
where, but in this club the members are 
never just back from anywhere except 
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the telephone booths. If you were the 
dark and nervous young man that you 
ought to be we should speak of you as 
‘Young Smith’ or ‘Young Jones,’ or 
whatever your name was.” 


“Oh, come, Bingham!” exclaimed 
Bracken. ‘“ You’re not as good at this 


as you pretend to be. The dark and 
silent young man in a good club story 
who is ‘just back’ from Africa is never 
named * Young Smith’ or ‘ Young Jones.’ 
Now you make me bite my lip and shud- 
der at your lack of proper atmosphere. 
The young hero—” 

“Oh, so I am to be the hero in this 
story?” I asked, sitting up suddenly and 
beginning to fix my tie. 

“Hero or villain, just as you choose to 
look at it,” answered Bingham, “be- 
cause the hero in a club story has al- 
ways done something awful in the 
past. That’s what makes the story 
and incidentally that’s what makes him 
jumpy.” 

“All right,” I said, “Ill jump when- 
ever anyone drops a match, because it 
reminds me of the time—” 

“Now wait a minute,” ordered 
Bracken. “Don’t run away with this 
thing. We've got to do it right or not 
at all. First, you’ve got to have a 
name. What shall we name him, Bing- 
ham?” 

Bingham looked at me again as if he 
were going to measure me for my first 


trousers. “I think you're right, 
Bracken,” he said, pensively. “We 
can’t name him ‘Young Smith’ or 


‘Young Jones.” That would never do 
for a club story. It is always ‘ Young 
Carthwaite’ or ‘Young Carstairs’ or 
‘Young Carhart’—” 

“Or ‘ Young Carbuncle,’” I suggested. 

“That’s not bad,” said Bracken, “al- 
though it sounds like a middle-weight 
scrapper. I'll be the colonel and Mac 
will be Young Carbuncle just back from 
Africa. Now what are you going to be 
yourself, Bingham?” 

“Me?” asked Bingham. 
the man that tells the story.” 

“The hell you are!” I retorted. “I’m 
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going to tell the story—all about my 
past and everything.” 

“Let him be what he wants,” replied 
Bracken. ‘He doesn’t mean that he is 
going to be the man who tells the story 
here in the club. You are that—Young 
Carbuncle. You're the one who has been 
up against it in Africa or Asia or some- 
where, and we draw your curious story 
out of you by inches. Bingham means 
that he is the shrewd, analytic listener, 
the man who has known both you and 
me at various times in the past, but he 
meets us here and we get to talking about 
psychoanalysis or something, and, little 
by little, your story comes out. Do you 
get me?” 

“T do,” I said. “And then Bingham 
goes home and writes it up.” 

“Years afterward,” corrected Bing- 
ham, “ when all the characters are dead.” 

“TI see,” I replied, “but what is 
Bracken’s name? Old Colonel what?” 


“It ought to be something pompous 
and yet something silly at the same 
time,” said Bingham, “like the names in 
Thackeray and Dickens. I was think- 
ing of something like ‘Old Colonel Bell- 
mead.” 

**Old Colonel Bellhop,’ ” I suggested. 

“That’s fair,” said Bracken. “If you 
have got to be Young Carbuncle, I can’t 
kick at being old Colonel Bellhop. 
You're pretty good at picking names, 
Mac. I tell you what we'll do. You 
pick out the names and Bingham will 
write in the atmosphere and I will put 
in the conversation. That will give us 
equal fame if this story ever gets into 
print—‘ Book and Lyrics by Henry F. 
Bingham, Names by James McMahon, 
Small Talk by Anthony Bracken.’ 
Maybe we can sell the movie rights.” 

“There you go again,” protested 
Bingham. “That’s just the spirit that is 
spoiling this club. The minute I sug- 
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gest a bit of fine art you chaps want to 
commercialize it. This is art for art’s 
sake. We don’t write this story. We 
live it. We merely create the atmosphere 
of a club as it should be.” 

“All right,” said Bracken. “Let’s 
begin to create. What’s the title?” 

“TI don’t think we need one,” said 
Bingham, “and, anyway, that’s Mac’s 
job. He was to pick out all the names.” 

“Oh, we must have a title!” argued 
Bracken. “I never enjoy a story, no 
matter how good it is, unless it has a 
title. Come on, Mac, give us a title.” 

I tried to think. 

“The title of this story,” I said, at 
last, “is, “Mary, the Fancy Skater, or 
Who Put the Nick in the Chandelier?” 

“Oh, come, Mac!” protested Bing- 
ham. “You've got to be serious about 
this. Bracken and Tare. If men like us 
don’t take art seriously, what can we 
expect of the rest of the club?” 

“That's all right,” I answered, sul- 
lenly. ‘‘ You asked me for a title and I 
gave you one. Now it’s up to you to 
write the story, or, rather, live the story. 
Go ahead. Let’s see you do it.” 

“That's a sporting proposition, Mac,” 
said Bracken, thoughtfully, “but you’ve 
forgotten one thing. As the jumpy 
young hero of this story you are sup- 
posed to be just back from African 
jungles, from fever-laden swamps and 
crocodile rivers. That’s the story we're 
going to draw out of you. Now what 
would a fancy skater be doing in African 
jungles?” 

“That’s just the point,” I retorted. 
“What would she? You see, this is a 
problem story and that is the problem. 
The reader is going to be crazy until he 
finds out. There’s where the genius lies 
in my work. I think that title’s a win- 
ner. I’m sorry I told it to you. I ought 
to have saved it and used it myself.” 

“Your idea is good,” said Bingham, 
quietly, “but your execution is faulty. 
Where is there anything in that title 
that suggests an African jungle? Mary, 
the fancy skater, might just as well be 
in Newark, for all your title suggests. 


The reader’s curiosity is still unpiqued. 
You’ve got to have a word in your title 
that suggests the jungle—something hot 
and sultry to contrast dramatically with 
the suggestion of ice in Mary’s skates. 
Give us a word that suggests the jungle.” 

“Well,” I said, “the names,of jungles 
mostly end in ang, like Sarang'and Oom- 
liputang. How about ‘Mary, the Fancy 
Skater of Sarang?’”’ 

“Nothing doing,” said Bingham. 

“Sarang? Bulang? Funang?” I sug- 
gested, thoughtfully. “I’ve got it! 
Merang! ‘Mary, the Fancy Skater of 
Melonmerang.’” 

“Fine!” said Bracken, who was easier 
to please than Bingham. “Now we're 
off to a flying start. Bingham, it’s up to 
you to put in a little introduction.” 

“All right,” said Bingham. “How’s 
this? ‘There were three of us in the 
club that evening—’ Oh, thunder! This 
story’s got to stop right here. We can’t 
go on. 

“Why not?” asked Bracken. 

“Because,” said Bingham, “the three 
men who are sitting in a club in stories of 
this kind are always wearing evening 
clothes and not one of us has got them 
on.” 

“By Jove! that’s so,” said Bracken, 
soberly. “I suppose it’s too late to go 
home and change. Couldn't we just 
turn in the edges of our waistcoats?” 

“Not I,” said Bingham. “I’ve got on 
a lavender shirt.” 

“Look here,” I broke in. “You fel- 
lows don’t know the first thing about 
literature. I never thought that you 
did. Let the illustrator put in the 
evening clothes. We won’t say any- 
thing about it at all. When you write 
this up, Bingham, you just sit tight and 
say casually that we are in a club and 
the illustrator will put us in evening 
clothes from force of habit. Even if we 
said explicitly that we were in overalls 
he would draw us in evening clothes. I 
know those illustrators—canaille!”” 

“By the way,” said Bingham, “who 
do you think we ought to get to illus- 
trate this?” 
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“Sargent,” I stiggested. 

“He’s good,” said Bracken, judicially, 
“but there is one other point before we 
get started. We ought to be smoking 
the finest Havana cigars.” 

“The story hasn’t said 
argued Bingham. 

““No, but it’s going to in a minute,” 
retorted Bracken, “or else I lay down 
my tools and quit. I’m just as keen on 
getting the proper at- 
mosphere as you are 
when it comes to cigars.” 

“Have it your own 
way,” said Bingham, 
“but just let me put it 
in, in the proper place.” 
He began to quote hast- 
ily: “‘Mary, the Fancy 
Skater of Melonmerang,’ 
by Henry F. Bingham. 
There were three of us in 
the club that evening, all 
smoking choice Havana 
cigars which had just 
been purchased by old 
Colonel Bellhop.” 

“T see that this thing 
is going to cost me mon- 
ey,” said Bracken, as he 
turned and rang for a 
boy. 

The boy brought three 
“Flor de Garcias.”” We 
all lit them impressively, 
and then Bracken looked 
up. 

**Now, Bingham,” he said, “I’ve done 
my part for the time being and Mac’s 
You create your introduction 
and make it a long one while I get my 
wind.” 

«There were three of us in the club 
that evening,’” recited Bingham. “‘In 
addition to the doughty old colonel with 
his red face, his white mustache, and 
his endless lies about his experiences in 
the Spanish War, our group comprised 
young Carbuncle and I.’”’ 

**Young Carbuncle and me,’”’ I cor- 
rected. 

“That’s right,” confessed Bingham, 
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so, yet, 
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“but I’m not trying to make this a fin- 
ished thing—a bijou. This is only the 
first draft. Ill correct all those little 
points when I write it up years after- 
ward.” 

He continued to quote from his pro- 
spective pages: “‘I had not seen young 
Carbuncle for twenty-two years, but I 
found him little changed. Sensitive, 
proud, and ready to jump when you 
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touched him, he still showed himself to 
be just the same old Carbuncle.’” 

“Fine!” said Bracken. “Let’s have 
some more.” 

Glowing with creative pride, Bingham 
went on, his eyes on the ceiling: “* And 
yet there was something different about 
him. He would not have been a Car- 
buncle if this had not been true. That 
had been the history of Carbuncles since 
the world began—always changing from 
day to day. You never knew how to 
take a Carbuncle—standing up or sitting 
down. I glanced at him uneasily and he 
jumped.’ 
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“Hey! You! Get into the 
picture,” yelled Bingham, suddenly, giv- 
ing me a poke in the ribs, but I had been 
daydreaming and it took me a moment 
to grasp what he meant. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” I said at 
last. “Just say that again, will you?” 

“*T glanced at him uneasily and he 
jumped,’” repeated Bingham. 

I gave a hitch in my chair and looked 
up for approval. “How’s that?” 

“Every inch a Carbuncle,” said 
Bracken, nodding, but Bingham was less 
pleased. 

“That will do for now,” he said, “but 
don’t fall asleep at the switch again. 
Next time, when I say that young Car- 
buncle jumped, you jump. Under- 
stand?” 


Bingham resumed, “‘I looked at him 


Jump! 
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and he jumped.’—No, Mac, you didn’t 
have to jump that time. I was just re- 
peating what I'd said the first time and 
you'd already jumped for that.” 

“Then I’m one jump to the good,” 
I argued. “Next time I won’t have to 
jump.” 

“Yes, you will,” interrupted Bracken, 
‘except when Bingham repeats.” 

“Where was I?” asked Bingham. 

*“*T glanced uneasily at young Car- 
buncle,”’’”’ quoted Bracken, “****and he 
j—”’ Well, anyway, you know what he 
did. You saw him do it.” 

“Oh yes, yes, yes! How stupid of 
me!’ said Bingham. “You can sit still 
for a minute, Mac, until we pick up the 
tangled threads of the story. 


‘ 


**As the evening wore on,’” he re- 
sumed, “‘I continued to glance very 





sharply at young Carbuncle’—Steady! 
Mac—‘and wondered what the deuce 
could be the matter with him. Why did 
he—why did he act so nervous, so 
changed? We all knew that for twenty- 
two years he had been hunting big game 
in Africa, but what had happened there 
in the solitudes of the jungle to make him 
so fidgety? Hadn't he really shot any 
lions, or what? The question piqued 
me, intrigued me. I wanted to ask him, 
but I didn’t quite like to 
do it. When men come 
back from twenty - two 
years in the jungle there 
are no questions asked.’”’ 

Bingham paused and 
relighted his cigar. 
“Here’s something,” he 
said. “How do these 
people in stories keep 
their cigars going and 
talk at the same time?” 

“They don’t,’’ said 
Bracken. “You see all 


that you’ve said so far 
you wouldn’t really say. 
You’d merely think it. 
We haven't had any ac- 
tual dialogue so far.” 
“Well, then, let’s have 
some,” said Bingham. 
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“My throat is tired. I'll say a few 
words of introduction and then let you 
begin to talk like the old colonel. Get 
ready, now, and don’t miss your cue. 

***Tt was old Colonel Bellhop,’” Bing- 
ham resumed, “‘who broke the silence 
at last. The colonel sat looking pen- 
sively at his cigar.’ (That’s right, 
Bracken, keep looking at it. You're do- 
ing splendidly.) ‘The colonel looked 
pensively at his cigar and then began 
as follows?” 

“**Speaking of psychoanalysis,’”’ be- 
gan Bracken, taking up his role of old 
Colonel Bellhop, “‘reminds me of a lit- 
tle experience that occurred during the 
Spanish War.’” 

“*T turned my eyes toward young 
Carbuncle,’” interrupted Bingham, 
*“*and as the colonel said the phrase 
“psychoanalysis” I noticed that Car- 
buncle jumped! But he said nothing.’” 

“Thank you, Bingham,” I said. “I 
wasn’t prepared to say much at just that 
moment, but I got in my jump, all 
right.” 
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*“Now, Bracken,” said Bingham, “it’s 
your turn again. I'll give you a little 
starter. Here’s where you get some 
action. ‘The colonel turned to young 
Carbuncle bluntly and asked: 

“*Why do you jump, Young Carbun- 
cle??”” demanded Bracken, promptly. 

“*Did I jump?’” I answered, taking 
up my role in earnest. ‘“*‘I was not aware 
of it. You see I have jumped so often 
while hunting big game in the ,jungle 
that one jump more or less escapes my 
notice?’”’ 

“**Tell us about it,” I asked,’” said 
Bingham, appearing for the first time in 
his proper role of the “I” in the story. 

This novel interruption so discon- 
certed both me and Bracken that we 
forgot our parts and stared at Bing- 
ham in doubt. It didn’t sound right 
to us. 

“Say, look here,” suggested Bracken, 
“let’s leave out all these ‘said-he’s’ and 
*T-asked-with-a-smile’s.” We'll get so 
mixed up that we won’t know where we 
are at. Let’s each one of us talk in his 
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proper character without any ‘saids’ and 
‘askeds.’”’ 

rhat’s what I wanted to do in the 
first place,” said Bingham. “Well, then, 


oer 


here goes.” He turned to me. “Mr. 
Carbuncle, there is a question that I 
have been dying to ask you all the 
evening. Just how did you come to lose 
control of your hands and feet? What 
made you the mess you are at the pres- 
ent moment?” 

“Ah! Lreplied. “That is the story.” 

“The story?” gasped Bingham. 

“The story?” gasped Bracken. 

“The story,” I said, with a quiet 
smile. 

“At this point a silence ought to 
ensue,” said Bingham. “When the time 
comes I'll write it up dramatically—call 
it a ‘potent silence’ and all that, but 
now we'll just have a few minutes of 
silence and let it go at that.” 
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LANDED SQUARE IN THE ARMS OF 
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So we all sat in silence for two or three 
minutes, gazing sadly at our cigars until 
Bingham released us. 

“'That’s fine!” he said. “That silence 
was very lifelike. Now I'll start it roll- 
ing again.” 

He turned to me. “Mr. Carbuncle, 
when a man goes to the jungle—a plain, 
ordinary man—does he get jumpy right 
away or does it grow on him gradually? 
Does it come without warning or does 
he first notice red spots? We were talk- 
ing of psychoanalysis and here is an 
interesting point in question. Take 
your own case, for instance. Can you 
think of any reason, any sudden shock, 
which could account for your jumpy 
condition?” 

I nodded my head slowly and gazed 
at my cigar. “Yes,” I replied at last, 
“T can tell you exactly what first made 
me jump. It was a woman.” 
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““A woman?” exclaimed Bracken. 

“IT call her a woman,” I said, soberly. 

“Well, if she really was one,” said 
Bingham, “you are quite within your 
rights, but if she was a man you mustn’t 
call her a woman. In this club we are 
very exact in our choice of words.” 

“Oh, she wasn’t a man,” I answered. 
“TI put it that way because she was a 
mere slip of a girl. In fact she was a 
fancy skater.” 

“Ts that why you called her a mere 
slip?” asked Bracken. “And while we 
are on that subject, Mr. Carbuncle, 
there is something I have been wanting 
to ask you. How high are the chande- 
liers in the average, well-to-do house in 
the African jungle?” 

“Ah!” I replied, “that is the story!” 

“The story?” gasped Bingham. 

“The story?” gasped Bracken. 

“The story,” I said, with a quiet 
smile. 

‘““Now at this point,” said Bingham, 
“we all ought to look into the distance 
moodily, as if we were all seeing pictures 
from our own past lives. You see, we 
all have private suspicions as to who the 
girl really was, but the reader can’t guess 
for the life of him. We’ve got to pry the 
secret out of Mac—I mean young Car- 
buncle. We've got to do it diplomatic- 
ally. If we do it roughly he may jump 
and spoil the story.” 

So we all sat in silence for a minute 
or two, gazing moodily into the distance, 
seeing pictures from our past lives. 

“Fine!” said Bingham. “I wish the 
illustrator were here. Now for the 
diplomacy.”” He turned to me win- 
ningly. ‘“‘Mr. Carbuncle, is it custom- 
ary to find fancy skaters in African 
jungles?” 

“T never found but one,” I replied, 
“and she wasn’t a very big one. That 
was in Melonmerang. Colonel Bellhop, 
have you ever been in Melonmerang?” 

But Bracken was apparently still see- 
ing pictures on his own hook, pictures 
that had nothing to do with the story, 
for he did not hear me. 

“Colonel, I asked you a question,” I 
Vout. CXLII.—No. 852.—94 


said, sharply. “Have you, or have you 
not, ever been in Melonmerang?” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said 
Bracken. “The truth is that your words 
reminded me of a fancy skater whom I 
myself once knew in Cuba at the time 
of the Spanish War.” 

“That’s odd,” said Bingham, “for I, 
too, was thinking about a fancy skater 
whom I once knew in British Honduras.” 

“Say,” I asked. “Don’t you think 
that I ought to give a regular series of 
jumps at those remarks? Because, you 
see, it’s bound to come out that this girl 
I knew in Melonmerang had also been in 
Cuba during the Spanish War and also 
in British Honduras.” 

“Fine business,” said Bracken. 
“Jump by all means.” 

So I jumped up and down three or 
four times. When a proper quiet had 
been restored I looked at Bracken with 
clenched fists and dramatic tenseness. 

“In British Honduras?” I hissed. “In 
British Honduras did you say?” 

“No, I said the Spanish War,” replied 
Bracken. “It was Bingham who said 
British Honduras. But of course we 
can’t possibly be thinking about the 
same girl.” 

“Impossible!” I muttered. 

“Incredible!” hissed Bingham. 

“At least not very likely,” said 
Bracken, relighting his cigar. 

“This girl of whom I speak,” I con- 
tinued, “was Swedish by birth.” 

“Strange! So was my girl!’ said 
Bingham. 

“And so was mine!” said Bracken. 

“ Although,” I went on, “she had been 
compelled by a reversal of family for- 
tunes to earn her living as a fancy 
skater, she was really connected with 
some of the leading families in Sweden.” 

“The Gustafsens and the Larsens and 
that crowd?” asked Bracken. 

“The very same,”’ I replied. 

“How small the world is!” said Bing- 
ham, sentimentally. “But tell me, Car- 
buncle, what was this fancy skater doing 
in Africa? Tell me that.” 

“T will,” I replied, “if you will tell me 
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what your fancy skater was doing in 
British Honduras.” 

“Let’s go fifty-fifty,” suggested Bing- 
ham. ‘We'll both tell if Colonel Bellhop 
will tell us what his fancy skater was 
doing in Cuba.” 

“Skating,” said Bracken. 

“Funny,” said Bingham. “That’s 
just what mine was doing in British 
Honduras.” 

“And exactly what mine was doing in 
Melonmerang,” I responded. 

“Oh dear!” mused Bingham. “I sup- 
pose it wouldn’t be of the slightest use 
for any one of us to ask any other one of 
us how a girl could skate in Cuba, Brit- 
ish Honduras, or the African jungle. 
The party asked would merely say, 
‘Ah, that’s the story!’ and then we 
should be just where we were before.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied Bracken. 
“IT haven’t the slightest objections to 
telling how my girl came to be skating 
in Cuba.” 

“Well, then, please tell us,” said 
Bingham. “It may remind me of how 
my girl happened to be skating in Brit- 
ish Honduras.” 

“It was very simple,” said Bracken. 
“When the American army began to 
clean up Cuba, one of the very first 
things they did was to have a man come 
down and install an ice plant.” 

“T have always wondered how you 
happened to get to Cuba, Colonel,” I 
remarked, innocently. 

“That wasn’t the way I got there,” 
said Bracken, “‘but that was the reason 
I stayed there. You see, as soon as the 
army left, the ice company hoped to 
open the plant as a commercial proposi- 
tion, but it didn’t seem to catch on with 
the Cuban public. They didn’t know 
what ice was, most of them, so I was 
called in to put the thing on its feet.” 

“T see,” said Bingham. “The Cuban 
public had fallen down on the ice.” 

“You'd never hear Joseph Addison 
making that remark,” was Bracken’s 
comment. “Well, anyway, I said to the 
engineers: ‘What these people want is 
something theatric. What you ought to 
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do, to start this thing with a boom, is 
to freeze a cake of ice about the size of a 
ballroom and have a fancy skater come 
down and give exhibitions.’ So this 
young lady of whom I am thinking was 
brought clear from Sweden. The min- 
ute she appeared she created a furore.” 

“With the Cuban public or with 
you?” asked Bingham. 

“With both of us,” said Bracken, 
“and also with the ice company. The 
exhibition was such a success that the 
company put her on its regular pay roll, 
and whenever it opened a new plant in 
some tropical country where they had 
never seen ice before they sent her there 
to give exhibitions. She passed out of 
my ken when she left Cuba, but I under- 
stand that later she was seen in British 
Honduras, and later in Melonmerang.” 

“In British Honduras?” gasped Bing- 
ham. 

“Tn Melonmerang?” gasped I. 

“This girl that I knew,” mused 
Bracken, “had wonderful golden hair.” 

“And so did the girl that I knew,” 
said Bingham. “She talked with a 
strong Swedish accent.” 

“Both of you,” I exclaimed, “paint a 
perfect picture of the girl J knew. Do 
you wonder, gentlemen, that I jumped 
when, one day, in tropic Melonmerang, 
I forced my way out of the tangled vines 
and miasmic vapors of the hot, sultry 
jungle and suddenly saw before me that 
vision of viking beauty dressed in furs?” 

“No,” said Bracken. “If she was the 
girl I think she was I don’t blame you 
for jumping. Was that your first 
offense?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “but not my last. 
From that very moment that girl be- 
came a part of my life. I jumped every 
time I saw her, but each time for a dif- 
ferent reason. She was a jewel with 
many facets. At first I could not be- 
lieve that she was real. I rubbed my 
eyes. I thought her to be a vision, a 
dream of my northern home—” 

“Like a man in delirium,” I contin- 
ued, “I pushed on into the town of 
Melonmerang proper and there I found 
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that the girl was not a dream. I found 
out who she was and what she was do- 
ing, but, for me, she continued to be 
something ethereal, a dream and more 
than a dream—an obsession. She lived 
in my thoughts day and night. All my 
plans for going back into the jungle fled 
from my mind. What was lion shooting 
to this?” 

“Nothing,” said Bingham. 

‘Nothing at all!” agreed Bracken. 

“The first exhibition,” I said, “was 
given at the Melonmerang Country Club 
at eight the next evening. The doors 
opened at half past seven, and I was 
there when they opened. From that 
day on I was at her feet.” 

“Tn the case of a girl wearing skates,” 
suggested Bingham, “that sounds to me 
like a risky position. Suppose you made 
advances and she cut you?” 

“Ah yes,” I answered, “but I was 
willing to risk anything for her. The 
day came when she allowed me to talk 
to her, touch her hand. I think that she 
pitied me at first.” 

“What did she have to pity you 
about?” asked Bracken. 

“*First pity, then endure, and then 
embrace,” suggested Bingham. 

“That was it exactly,” I said. “We 
passed with utmost rapidity through all 
three stages, but at that point we came 
to a halt.” 

“About time,” said Bingham. 

“Yes,” I agreed, “but I wanted so 
much more. I offered her my heart and 
my hand. I wished her to wear the 
proud name of Carbuncle. I even of- 
fered to give up my career as a lion 
shooter and become a skater, but she was 
adamant.” 

“Those Swedes are,” said Bracken. 

“But she had a terrible reason,” I 
continued. “She could love me just so 
far and no farther. It had always been 
that way with her, she told me. In all 
the countries she had visited, men had 
loved her. Some of them she had loved 
in return, as she loved me, although not 
quite so much. But, in every case, 
when she reached a certain point her 


heart seemed to chill. Something of 
the steel of her skates and the ice of 
her native heath seemed to creep into 
her soul. One day she told me the truth. 
There was a shadow over her life!” 

“A shadow?” gasped Bracken. 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Only one shadow?” asked Bingham, 
with an air of disappointment. 

“Two, to be exact,” I answered, “but 
I shall have to take them up one at a 
time. Over the life of this pure, blond 
girl lay a sinister shadow, the shadow of 
aman! The sinister shadow of a sinis- 
ter man, to give the thing its full title.” 

“Wait a minute, Mac,” said Bingham. 
“This story is getting zippy. Now it is 
time for the author to get in a line or 
two, something like this, ‘‘* The sinister 
shadow of a sinister man!” As young 
Carbuncle said the words I looked at 
old Colonel Bellhop and he—’” 

“No you don’t!” said Bracken. “I’m 
not going to do any jumping.” 

**T looked at old Colonel Bellhop,’” 
continued Bingham, regardless, “‘‘and 
he suddenly seemed to me strangely 
drawn and haggard. His white mus- 
tache seemed whiter than ever, his red 
face redder. What could it mean? I 
wondered.’ Now go ahead, Mac.” 

“The sinister shadow of a sinister 
man,” I repeated. “As the delicate, 
sensitive girl told me the story, it seemed 
that she had once been in Cuba, at the 
time of the Spanish-American War—” 

“* As young Carbuncle said the words 
“Spanish-American War,”’”  inter- 
rupted Bingham, “‘I noticed that 
Colonel Bellhop gave a start and drew 
his breath sharply.’” 

“T’m willing to do that,”’ said Bracken. 
“Whzzz!” 

“He had not been a bad man at 
heart,” I continued, “this man in 
Cuba.” 

“T thank you for those kind words,” 
said Bracken. 

“But,” I added, “not all the harm in 
this world is done by bad men. This 
man whom the girl had known in Cuba 
had merely been a silly old fool.” 
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“I wonder who he could have been,” 
said Bracken. “Did she tell you his 
name? There were lots of them there.” 

““No, Colonel Bellhop,” I said, men- 
acingly, “she did not tell me his name.” 

“Oh, Mac, raise an accusing finger,” 
pleaded Bingham. 

I raised an accusing finger at Bracken. 
“No, Colonel Bellhop, she did not give 
me his name, but she described him.” 

“Then I’m safe,” said Bracken. “I 
wore a beard the whole time I was in 
Cuba.” 

“He was an American officer,” I con- 
tinued, grimly, “between the rank of 
lieutenant colonel and brigadier gen- 
eral.” 

“He must have been in the navy,” 
said Bracken. 

“No, Colonel Bellhop,” I shouted, 
shaking my finger, “he was in the army, 
and to this girl he proved that war is 
hell. With his smirks, his smiles, his 
senile capers, he made life for her one 
living torture. She left the country. 


She never saw him again, but his image 
Every time 


was seared into her soul. 
she thought she might love some other 
man, that leering, senile face of the 
colonel in Cuba seemed to be peering 
over the other man’s shoulder. ‘My 
heavens! the girl would think. ‘I leve 
this man now, but in forty years will he 
look like that?’ It nipped every court- 
ship in the bud.” 

“Well, let’s leave that poor old chap 
alone for a moment,” said Bracken. “I 
think you said that there was another 
shadow in her life.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “there had been— 
in British Honduras. There she had 
met a young American. He, again, had 
taught her how utterly contemptible 
civilized man could be.” 

“Mercy! What a horrid young man!” 
said Bingham. 

“Bah!” I said, “I will not waste time 
on this man. He was the kind of man 
that you twist in your fingers and toss 
away like a wisp of paper.” 

“*As young Carbuncle said these 
words,” recited Bingham, “‘I ran over 
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in my mind all the men I had known in 
British Honduras, but not one of them 
seemed to fit the description.’” 

“The point being,” suggested Brack- 
en, “that, when you made love to this 
girl she saw one of these men looking 
over one of your shoulders and the other 
looking over the other.” 

“Exactly,” I said. 

“Then,” replied Bracken, “I don’t 
see but that the joke was on you.” 

“A cruel joke,” I replied, “a Machi- 
avellian joke, just such a joke as those 
two leering scums of humanity would 
have enjoyed. Their sneering faces be- 
came as real to me as they were to the 
girl herself. I seemed to sense them be- 
hind me in the very flesh. I seemed to 
feel their hot breath on my neck. I 
could not hear the words ‘Cuba’ or 
‘British Honduras’ without—” 

“Jumping,” said Bracken. 

“And becoming a madman,” I added. 
“At the very mention of Cuba or British 
Honduras all my old fevers from which 
I had suffered for years in the jungle 
seemed to surge up within me and make 
my head swim. Every old lion bite on 
my arms and legs seemed to start again 
into life to torture me and take all the 
power from my limbs.” 

“How long did this continue?” asked 
Bingham, in the tone of a family physi- 
cian. 

“It has continued to this day,” I re- 
plied. “Every time I hear or think of 
those men I become a madman.” 

“Holy smoke! Bingham,” said 
Bracken, “you and I had better be get- 
ting out of here.” 

“Don’t fear, ‘Colonel,’”’ I said, with a 
bitter sneer. “I have learned to control 
myself. I have learned to treat dirt as 
dirt.” 

“Well, doesn’t this story ever reach 
any climax at all?” asked Bingham. 

“It reached one only too soon,” I 
answered. “The climax of the story 
came at the same time as the climax of 
the skating exhibitions in Melonmerang. 
I haven’t told you that, during our brief 
acquaintance, my Swedish queen had 











taught me to be a fancy skater only 
second in skill to herself.” 

“The little vixen!” said Bingham. 
“She told me that.” 

“Yes,” I continued, disregarding him, 
“every whirl, every pirouette in her 
repertoire I had learned until we could 
do them hand in hand. This was to be 
the great sensation of her last night in 
Melonmerang—we two skating together. 
All the high officials—the Buiitish gov- 
ernor of Melonmerang, the French gov- 
ernor from the neighboring province of 
French Melonmerang, the Portuguese 
governor from Portuguese Melonme- 
rang, all their glittering staffs, and all 
the native chieftains had been invited.” 

“Did they come?” asked Bingham. 

“Every one of them,” I said. “The 
rink was a scene beyond description, 
lined with bunting, brilliant with uni- 
forms, gaudy with native costumes and 
crammed with expectant faces, white 
and black.” 

“Wasn't there a band?” asked Bing- 
ham. “I must have a band.” 

“Two,” I replied, “one native and one 
European. The scene and the music 
went to one’s head like wine. As we 
waited for our first number, I looked at 
my beloved beside me. Her eyes were 
sparkling like gems. I pressed her hand 
and she pressed mine in return. A thrill 
went through me, for I had a secret plan 
to drive from her mind the images of 
those two men who had haunted her, 
who had kept her from being mine. 

“For most of the evening everything 
seemed to go swimmingly. Round after 
round of applause greeted our every 
effort. We outdid even ourselves. I 
had never seen my little viking so happy. 
We positively floated on for our last and 
most difficult number. In this number, 
after a series of paralyzingly difficult 
feats, my little lady would face me, clasp 
her hands around my neck, and I would 
start whirling faster and faster until her 
body rose in a straight, horizontal line 
to the level of my neck.” 

“With the leering image of me and 
Bingham looking over your shoulder all 
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the time?” asked Bracken. 
Have a heart!” 

“That was just the point,” I said. 
“That was my secret plan. On that 
great night I meant to whirl much faster 
than I had ever whirled before, until 
those two leering faces could not keep up 
and should have to drop out. I knew 
that if I could once drive them from that 
little girl’s mind, if only for a second, 
they would never come back.” 

“It sounds feasible,”’ said Bingham. 

“The band struck up,” I continued. 
“We skated gracefully to our positions 
in the center of the rink. My partner 
faced me and clasped me around the 
neck. I started spinning. The music 
went faster, but faster went I. The 
music stopped, left far in the rear. So 
fast did I whirl that the brilliant uni- 
forms and the native costumes became 
but a rainbow, a smear of colored hori- 
zon. My partner’s feet left the ice. I 
whirled only the harder. Now I could 
see only her tense, drawn face. Her feet 
slowly rose to the level of my knees, my 
waist, my chest. They were almost up 
to my shoulder. I felt a thrill of triumph 
run through me. For days I had felt 
those two leering faces behind me, peer- 
ing over my shoulder, but now I began to 
feel them slipping away. They were 
dropping behind. They lost a lap. They 
lost two laps. They lost count. I only 
redoubled my efforts. I spun like a top. 
Inch by inch my partner’s skates rose 
into the air when suddenly I looked up! 

“What did I see? Directly over my 
head was a huge crystal chandelier deco- 
rated with the flags of all nations, and, as 
if they were jeering at me, two seemed 
to droop out of the rest—the well-known 
flags of Cuba and British Honduras! 

“And suddenly, as they always had 
done at the mere sight of anything re- 
minding me of those two men, the old 
jungle fevers surged back over my frame, 
making my brain reel and swim. All the 
old lion bites in my legs started itching 
again. My limbs became powerless. 

“Suddenly there was a crash! I saw 
my beloved sailing across the rink like a 


“Oh no! 
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hammer throw, and at the same mo- 
ment that huge chandelier seemed com- 
ing swiftly to meet me. I met it. There 
was another crash and then I fell un- 
conscious on to the ice.” 

“But the girl?” cried Bingham. “ Was 
she hurt?” 

“Yes, give us news of the girl,’’ panted 
Bracken. “We may be leerers, Bingham 
and I, but we love her still.” 

“No,” I said, coldly. “That, for me, 
was the saddest part of the whole affair. 
My partner sailed clear across the rink 
and into the British governor’s box, 
where she landed square in the arms of 
his most handsome aide. Oh, the vast 
pity of it! Just as I had intended to do, 
I had succeeded in whirling the shadows 
off her brain. She was now more than 
ready to marry the first man she met, 
and she met the aide hard. They were 
married a week from the following Tues- 
day. Hilda was unhurt. In fact she 
was improved.” 

“Hilda?” cried Bingham. “I thought 
you said the girl’s name was Mary.” 

“TI only said that to make it harder,” 
I replied. “No, the girl’s name was 
Hilda, Hilda Carlson. She is now the 
Honorable Mrs. Frederick de Vere.” 

“And here I was all the time loving 
a girl named Mary,” mourned Bingham. 
“I think I'll stick to her. I’m sure the 
girl I knew in British Honduras was 
named Mary, Mary Larsen. A pretty 
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name, don’t you think? It sounds like 
violets.” 

“And I have known from the first,” 
maintained Bracken, “that the girl I 
knew in Cuba was named Christine, 
Christine Gustafsen. I knew you were 
talking about some other colonel.” 

Bingham scratched his head in per- 
plexity. “I suppose this ends the story,” 
he said, “but I can’t make out where it 
leaves us. By rights we all ought to 
have been thinking about the same 
girl.” 

“On the contrary,” I said, “I think 
that this is more perfect art. Now 
we've each got a girl, but the fact that 
you and Bracken were shown what rot- 
ters you were brought you back to your 
senses, made you repent. When each 
of you thought that your girl was going 
to be bumped it awakened the real no- 
bility in your souls. Besides, if we ever 


do need the money this happy ending 
won't hurt it any.” 

“That’s one way to look at it,” said 
Bingham, “but that isn’t the way these 


stories usually end. I wish I could think 
just how club stories do end.” 

But at that minute a boy in buttons 
came up to our group. He carried a 
tiny tray with a slip of paper. Uncer- 
tain, he looked from one of us to an- 
other: 

“Which gentleman was it that ordered 
that round of cigars?” 
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PART VII—AN ADVENTURE IN SOLITUDE 


BY JAMES NORMAN HALL 


AWOKE sometime during the latter 
part of the night with the bemused 
presentiment that a longed-for event 
was at hand or in the process of happen- 
ing. Hands had passed lightly over my 
face—either that or I had dreamed it— 
and I heard a faint shout coming from 
the borderland between sleeping and 
waking. Puarei’s guest bed, with its bil- 
lowy mattress of kapok seemed strangely 
hard, which led to the discovery that I 
was lying not on a bed, but on a mat, 
in the corner of an empty room. The 
floor was covered with crushed krora 
shell, and a roof of green thatch was 
alight with the reflections of moving 
water. I was trying to puzzle out whose 
house this could be when I heard the 
shout again, clearly this time, in a pause 
of silence between deafening claps of 
thunder. From nearer at hand came 
the sound of subdued laughter. Some- 
thing elfish, light-hearted, in the quality 
of it stirred a dim memory, and there 
flashed into mind the words of an old 
poem: 
Come, dear children, come out and play. 


The moon is shining as bright as day. 
Up the ladder and over the wall— 


Raising my head quickly, I saw through 
the open doorway their perfect illus- 
tration. The wall was the smooth wall 
of the sea, with a waning moon rising 
just clear of it, sending a path of light 
to the strip of white beach in front of 
the house. The palm trees bordering the 
shore were swarming with children who 
were throwing down nuts. One ancient 
tree, its stem a fantastic curve, held its 
foliage far out over the water at a point 


where the floor of the narrow outer 
lagoon shelved steeply toward the reef, 
some fifty yards distant. Both boys and 
girls were shinning up the trunk, one after 
the other, diving from the plumed top, 
dropping feet foremost, jumping with 
their hands clasped around their knees 
into the foaming water—the wreckage 
of huge combers which broke on the 
reef, pouring across it into the inner 
shallows. A second group had gathered 
in the moonlit area just before the door- 
way. Several youngsters were peering 
intently in my direction. Others were 
playing a sort of hand-clapping game to 
the accompaniment of an odd little sing- 
song. A small girl with a baby riding 
astride her hip walked past, and I saw 
another, of ten or twelve, standing at 
the edge of the track of shimmering 
light, holding with both hands a coco- 
nut to her lips. Her head was bent far 
back and her hair hung free from her 
shoulders as she drained the cool liquid 
to the last drop. 

Imagine coming out of the depths of 
sleep to the consciousness of such a 
scene! I was hardly more sure of the 
reality of it than I had been of the shout, 
the touch of hands. It was like a picture 
out of a book of fairy tales, but one 
quick with life, the figures coming and 
going against a background of empty 
sea where the long swell broke in lines 
of white fire on a ledge of coral. I re- 
membered where I was, of course; in 
my own house, which stood on the ocean 
side of a small motu known in the Pau- 
motuan legend as “The Island Where 
the Souls Were Eaten.”” The house had 
been built for me only the day before by 
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the order of Puarei, chief of the atoll of 
Rutiaro; and the motu was one of a 
dozen uninhabited islands which lay on 
the thirty-mile circumference of the 
lagoon. 

It was ordered—by chance, which 
took me there, perhaps—that I was 
never to see the place in the clear light 
of usual experience, but rather through 
a glamour like that of remembered 
dreams—a long succession of dreams in 
which, night after night, events shape 
themselves according to the heart’s de- 
sire, or even more fantastically, with an 
airy disregard for any semblance to 
reality. So it was, waking from sleep 
on the first night which I spent under 
my own roof. I was almost ready to 
believe that my presence there was not 
the result of chance. Waywardness of 
fancy is one of the most godlike of the 
attributes of that divinity; but the dis- 
play of it is as likely as not to be un- 
friendly. Here there seemed to be rea- 
soned kindly action. “Providence,” I 
said to myself, “Providence without a 


doubt; a little repentant, perhaps, be- 
cause of questionable gifts in the past.” 
A whimsical Providence, too, which de- 
lighted in shocking my sense of proba- 


bility. What could those children be 
doing on Soul Eaters’ Island in the 
middle of the night? I, myself, had left 
the village island, four miles distant, 
only a few hours earlier, and at that 
time eyeryone was asleep. There was 
not a sound of human activity in the 
settlement; not a glimmer of light to be 
seen anywhere excepting in the shop of 
Moy Ling, the Chinaman, and on the 
surface of the lagoon where lay the misty 
reflections of the stars. “Perhaps,” I 
thought, “these are not earthly children. 
Maybe they are the ghosts of those 
whose souls were eaten here so many 
years ago?” I was more than half 
serious in thinking of that possibility. 
Stranger things had happened on islands 
not so far removed from the world of 
men. 

I dressed very quietly and went to the 
door, taking care to keep well in the 


shadow so that I might look on for a 
moment without being seen. My doubts 
vanished at once. Not only the chil- 
dren had come out to play, fathers and 
mothers as well. Tamitanga was there, 
and Rikitia, and Nahea, and Pohu, and 
Tahere and Hunga; Nui-Tane and Nui- 
Vahine, Tamataha, Manono, Havaiki; 
and I saw old Rangituki, who was at 
least seventy and a grandmother several 
times over, clapping her hands with 
others of her generation and swaying 
from side to side in time to the music of 
Kaupia’s accordion. All the older peo- 
ple were grouped around Puarei, who 
was seated in an old deck chair, a sort 
of throne which was carried about for 
him wherever he went. Poura, his wife, 
lay on a mat beside him, her chin 
propped on her hands. Both greeted me 
cordially, but offered no explanation for 
the reason of the midnight visit. I was 
glad that they didn’t. I liked the casual- 
ness of it which was quite in keeping 
with habits of life at Rutiaro. But I 
couldn’t help smiling, remembering my 
reflections earlier in the evening. I 
believed then that I was crossing the 
threshold of what was to be an adven- 
ture in solitude, and was in a mood of 
absurdly youthful elation at the pros- 
pect. I was to delve deeply, for the 
first time, into my own resources against 
loneliness. I had known the solitude 
of cities, but there one has the com- 
fortable sense of nearness to others, the 
refuge of books, pictures, music—all the 
distractions which prevent one from 
making any very searching examination 
of one’s capacity for solitude. At Soul 
Eaters’ Island I should have no books, 
no pictures excepting a colored post card 
of the Woolworth Building in New 
York; and for music I was limited to 
what I could make for myself with my 
ocharina, my sweet-potato whistle, 
which had a range of one octave. Thus 
scantly provided with diversions, I was 
to learn how far my own thoughts would 
serve to make a solitary life not only 
endurable, but pleasant. 


So I had dreamed as I paddled down 
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the lagoon with my island taking form 
against the starlit sky to the eastward. 
In my eagerness I had forgotten for the 
moment that adventure is not to be had 
for the asking. As Joseph Conrad has 
said, he who goes on a deliberate quest 
for it goes forth but to gather Dead Sea 
fruit, unless, indeed, he be beloved by the 
gods and great among heroes. Innumer- 
able wanderers must have discovered 
the truth of this, more often, no doubt, 
by proving the contrary, as Conrad did, 
through unsought-for adventures of un- 
fading splendor. An adventure in soli- 
tude! Here, within six hours from the 
outset of it, was half the village at my 
door, and Puarei told me that the rest 
of it—or as many as were provided with 
canoes—was following. Evidently he 
had suggested the invasion. My new 
house needed warming—or the Paumo- 
tuan equivalent to that festival—so they 
had come to warm it. 

Preparations were being made on an 
elaborate scale. The children were 
gathering green nuts for drinking and 
fronds for the cloth at the feast. Women 
and girls were grating the meat of ripe 
nuts, pressing out the milk for the mitt 
haari, cleaning fish, preparing shells for 
dishes. Some of the men and the older 
boys were building native ovens, eight 
of them, each one large enough for roast- 
ing a pig. All of this work was being 
carried out under Puarei’s direction, and 
to the accompaniment of Kaupia’s ac- 
cordion. I wish that I might, in some 
way, make real to others the unreal 
loveliness of the scene. It must be re- 
membered that it took place on one of 
the loneliest of a lonely cloud of islands 
which lay in the midmost solitude of an 
empty ocean. The moonlight must be 
remembered, too, and how it lay in 
splinters of silver on the fronds of the 
coconut trees, as though it were of the 
very texture of their polished surfaces. 
And you must hear Kaupia’s accordion, 
and the shouts of the children as they 
dived into the pool of silvered foam. 
The larger ones—out of respect to me, I 
think—wore wisps of pareu cloth about 
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their loins, but the babies were as naked 
as the day they were born. Tereki was 
standing among these five-and-six-year- 
olders, who were too small for the climb 
to the diving place, taking them up, 
sometimes two at once, and tossing them 
into the pool among the others, where 
they were as much at home as so many 
minnows. Watching them, I thought 
with regret of my own lost opportunities 
as a child. I felt a deep pity for all the 
children of civilization who must wear 
clothing, and who never know the joy of 
playing at midnight and by moonlight, 
too. Mothers’ clubs and child-welfare 
organizations would do well to consider 
the advisability of repealing the old “‘to 
bed at seven” law, the bugbear of all 
children. Its only merit, if it may be so 
called, is that it fosters in children a 
certain melancholy intellectual enjoy- 
ment in such poems as “Up the ladder 
and over the wall,” where forbidden 
pleasures are held out to them as though 
they were natural ones—which they are, 
of course—and quite possible of attain- 
ment. C 

I was sorry that Tino, supercargo of 
the Caleb S. Winship, could not be 
present to see how blithely the work, as 
well as the play, went forward. He had 
called the people of Rutiaro a lazy lot, 
and he was right—they were lazy ac- 
cording to the standards of temperate 
climates. But when they worked toward 
an end which pleased them their indus- 
try was astonishing. Tino’s belief was 
that man was made to labor, whether 


joyfully or not, in order that he might 


increase his wealth, whether he needed 
it or not, and that of the world at large. 
I remember meeting somewhat the same 
point of view in reading the Lives and 
Memoirs of some of the old missionaries 
to the islands. It seems to have irked 
them terribly, finding a people who had 
never heard that doleful hymn, “Work, 
for the Night is Coming.” . They, too, 
believed that the needs of the Poly- 
nesians should be increased, but for 
ethical reasons—so that they should be 
compelled to cultivate regular habits of 
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industry in order to satisfy them. Al- 
though I didn’t agree with it, Tino’s 
seemed to me the sounder conviction. 
The missionaries might have argued as 
reasonably, for a general distribution of 
Job-like boils, in order that the virtues 
of patience and fortitude might have 
wider dissemination. 

But neither trade nor religion had 
altered, to any noticeable extent, the 
habits of life at Rutiaro. The people 
worked, as they had always done, under 
the press of necessity. Their simple 
needs being satisfied, their inertia was 
a thing to marvel at. I had often seen 
them sitting for hours at a time, moving 
only with the shadows which sheltered 
them. There was something awe-in- 
spiring in their immobility, in their 
attitudes of profound reverie. I felt at 
times that I was living in a land under a 
perpetual enchantment of silence and 
sleep. These periods of calm—or, as 
Tino would say, laziness—were usually 
brought to an end by Puarei. To me it 
was a fascinating thing to see him throw- 
ing off the enchantment, so gradual the 
process was, and so strange the contrast 
when he had thoroughly awakened and 
had roused the village from its long sleep. 
Then would follow a period of tremen- 
dous activity—fishing, copra making, 
canoe building; whatever there was to 
do would be done, not speedily, perhaps, 
but smoothly; and fasts would be 
broken, in the case of many of the vil- 
lagers for the first time in two or three 
days. My house was built during such a 
period. I was still living with Puarei, at 
the village island, and wondering if I 
was ever to have the promised dwelling. 
Then one afternoon, while I was absent 
on a shell-gathering expedition, the vil- 
lagers set out en masse for Soul Eaters’ 
Island, cut the timbers, braided the 
fronds, erected, swept, and garnished my 
house, and were at the settlement again 
before I myself had returned. That task 
finished, here they were, back for the 
warming festival, and the energy spent 
in preparing for it would have more 
than loaded Tino’s schooner with copra. 
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I couldn’t flatter myself that all of this 
was done solely to give me pleasure. 
They found pleasure in it, too; and, fur- 
thermore, I knew that an unusually long 
interval of fasting called for compensa- 
tion in the way of feasting. 

Puarei was in a gay mood. Religion 
sat rather heavily upon him sometimes. 
By virtue of his Papeete schooling, he 
was the chief elder of his church—but, 
once he sloughed off his air of Latter 
Day Saintliness he made a splendid 
master of revels; and he threw it aside 
the moment the drums began to beat, 
and led a dozen of the younger men in a 
dance which I had not seen before. It 
was very much like modern Swedish 
drill set to music, except that the move- 
ments were as intricate and graceful as 
they were exhausting. Three kinds of 
drums were used; one, an empty gaso- 
line tin, upon which the drummer kept 
up a steady roll while the dance was in 
progress. The rhythm for the move- 
ments was indicated by three others, 
two of them beating hollowed cylinders 
of wood, while a third was provided with 
an old French army drum of the Napo- 
leonic period. The syncopation was 
extraordinary. I have never heard an 
American jazz orchestra which could 
compare, in that respect, with those 
Paumotuan drummers. They split 
measures in an amazing variety of ways, 
and often when the opportunity seemed 
lost joined the fragments perfectly just 
as the next one was at hand. Their music 
was a kaleidoscope in sound, made up 
of unique and startling variations in 
tempo, as the dance moved from one 
figure to the next. 

At the close of it Kaupia took up her 
accordion again, and dancing by some 
of the women followed. At length 
Rangituki, grandmother though she was, 
could resist the music no longer. The 
others gave way to her, and in a moment 
she was dancing alone, proudly, with a 
sort of wistful abandon, as though she 
were remembering her youth, throwing 
a last defiance in the teeth of Time. 
Kaupia sang as she played, to an air 
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which had but four changes in it. The 
verse was but five words long and re- 
peated endlessly. 


Tu fra to potta mi, 
Tu fra to potta mi. 


Both the words and the air had a 
familiar sound. They called to mind a 
shadowy picture of three tall, thin 
women in spangled skirts, all of them 
beating tambourines in unison, and 
dancing in front of a painted screen. I 
couldn’t account for that strange vision 
at first, although I knew that it had 
something to do with very early child- 
hood. It glimmered faintly, far in the 
depths of subconscious memory, like a 
colored newspaper supplement, lying in 
murky water at the end of a pier. Sud- 
denly it rose into focus, drawn to the 
surface by the buoyant splendor of a 
name—the Cherry Sisters. I remem- 
bered then, a vaudeville troupe which 
long ago made sorry capital of its lack 
of comeliness. I saw them again on the 
island where the souls were eaten as 
clearly as ever I had, knocking their 
tambourines on bony elbows, shaking 
their curls, and singing: 


**Shoo, fly! Don’t bother me,” 


in shrill, cracked voices. Kaupia’s ver- 
sion was merely a phonetic translation 
of the words. They meant nothing in 
the Paumotuan dialect, and—old woman 
though she was—Rangituki’s dance, 
which accompanied the music played in 
faster and faster time, was in striking 
contrast to the angular movements of 
the Cherry Sisters, tripping it in the 
background, across the dim footlights of 
the eighteen-nineties. 

Other canoes were arriving during this 
time, and at last a large dory, which had 
put off from the ocean side of the village 
island, was seen making in toward the 
pass. It was loaded with pigs and 
chickens, the most important part of the 
feast, and had been eagerly awaited for 
more than an hour. Shouts of anticipa- 
tion went up from the shore as the boat 
drew in with its wished-for freight, but 
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these were a little premature. There 
was a stretch of ugly, broken water to 
be passed, where the swift ebb from the 
lagoon met the swell of the open sea. 
The dory was badly jostled in crossing 
it, and some of the chickens, having 
worked loose from their bonds, escaped. 
Like the dogs of the atolls, the chickens 
are of a wild breed, and they took the 
air with sturdy wings. The chase from 
the shore began at once, but it was a 
hopeless one. Soul Eaters’ Island is five 
hundred yards long by three hundred 
broad, and there is another, on the op- 
posite side of the pass, which is more 
than a mile in extent. We made frantic 
efforts to prevent them from reaching it. 
We threw sticks and stones, tried to 
entice them with broken coconuts, the 
meat temptingly accessible. It was to 
no purpose. They had been enticed 
before; their crops were full, and several 
hours of captivity had made them 
wary. Furthermore, like all Polynesian 
chickens, they seemed to have a racial 
memory of what they had been in other 
times, in less congenial environments— 
of the lean days when they had been 
caught and eaten at will, chased by dogs, 
run down by horses. They were not so 
far from all that as to have lost conscious 
pride in their regained prerogative of 
flight. The last we saw of them they 
were using it to splendid advantage over 
the rapid stream which separated the 
two islands. One old hen alone re- 
mained perched in the top of a coconut 
tree on Soul Eaters’ Island. She was in 
no hurry to leave. She knew that she 
could follow the others whenever she 
liked, and she knew that we knew it. 
She seemed drunk with a sense of free- 
dom and power, and cackled proudly, 
as though more than half convinced that 
the nuts clustered in the nest of foliage 
beneath her were eggs which she had 
laid. 

Knowing the wholesomeness of the 
Paumotuan appetite, I could under- 
stand why the loss of the chickens was 
regarded seriously. A dozen of them 
remained, and we had eight pigs weigh- 
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ing from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty pounds each, to say nothing of 
some fifty pounds of fish. All of this 
was good in so far as it went, but there 
was a gloomy shaking of heads as we 
returned from our fruitless chase. Not 
that the Paumotuans are particularly 
fond of chicken. On the contrary, they 
don’t care greatly for it, but it serves to 
fill odd corners of their enormously capa- 
cious stomachs. It was of this they were 
thinking, and the possible lack, at the 
end of the feast, of the sensation of 
almost painful satiety, which is to them 
an essential after-dinner feeling. In the 
emergency I contributed forty one- 
pound tins of beef and salmon, my en- 
tire stock of substantia! provisions for 
the adventure in solitude; but I could 
see that Puarei, as well as the others, re- 
garded this as a mere relish, a wholly 
acceptable but light course of hors- 
d’ceuvre. Fortunately, there was at hand 
an inexhaustible reservoir of food, the 
sea, and we prepared to go there for 
I never lost an oppor- 


further supplies. 
tunity to witness those fish-spearing ex- 
peditions. Once I had tried my hand as 
a participant, and found myself as dan- 
gerously out of my element as a Paumo- 
tuan would be at the joy stick of an 


airplane. I saw a great many fish, but 
I could not have speared one of them if 
it had been moored to the bottom, and 
after a few absurd attempts was myself 
fished into the boat, half drowned. I 
lay there for a few minutes, gasping for 
breath, my ear drums throbbing pain- 
fully from the attempt to reach un- 
accustomed depths. 

The experiment convinced me that 
fish spearing in the open sea is not an 
easily acquired art, but one handed 
down in its perfection through at least 
twenty generations of Low Island an- 
cestors. It is falling into disuse in some 
of the atolls where wealth is accumulat- 
ing and tinned food plentiful, but the 
inhabitants of Rutiaro still follow it with 
old-time zest. They handle their spears 
affectionately, as anglers handle and 
sort their flies. These are true sports- 
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man’s weapons, provided with a single 
unbarbed dart bound with cinnet to a 
tapering shaft from eight to ten feet 
long. Their water goggles, like their 
spears, they make for themselves, They 
are somewhat like an aviator’s goggles— 
disks of clear glass fitted in brass rims, 
with an inner cushion of rubber which 
cups closely around the eyes, preventing 
the entrance of water. When adjusted 
they give the wearer an owlish appear- 
ance, like the horn-rimmed spectacles 
which used to be affected by American 
undergraduates. Thus equipped, with 
their pareus girded into loin cloths, a 
half dozen of the younger men jumped 
into the rapid current which flows past 
Soul Eaters’ Island and swam out to sea. 

Tohetika, Tehina, Pinga the boat 
steerer, and I followed in the dory. 
Dawn was at hand, and, looking back, 
I saw the island, my house, and the 
crowd on the beach in the suffused, un- 
real light of sun and fading moon. In 
front of us the swimmers were already 
approaching the tumbled waters at the 
entrance to the pass. Upon reaching it 
they disappeared together, and I next 
saw them far on the other side, swim- 
ming in a direction parallel with the reef, 
and fifty yards beyond the breaking 
point of the surf. When we joined them 
the sun was above the horizon and they 
were already at the sport. They lay face 
down on the surface of the water, turn- 
ing their heads now and then for a 
breath of air. They swam with an easy 
breast stroke and a barely perceptible 
movement of the legs, holding their 
spears with their toes, near the end of 
the long shaft. Riding the long, smooth 
swell, it was hard to keep them in view, 
and they were diving repeatedly, coming 
to the surface again at unexpected 
places. 

Through the clear water I could see 
every crevice and cranny in the shelving 
slope of coral; the mouths of gloomy 
caverns which undermined the reef, and 
swarms of fish, as curiously formed, as 
brilliantly colored, as the coral itself, 
passing through them, flashing across 
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sunlit spaces, or hovering in the shadows 
of overhanging ledges. It was a strange 
world to look down upon, and stranger 
still to see men moving about in it, as 
though it were their natural home. 
Sometimes they grasped their spears as 
a poniard would be held for a downward 
blow; sometimes with the thumb for- 
ward, thrusting with an underhand 
movement. They were marvelously 
quick and accurate at striking. I had a 
nicer appreciation of their skill after my 
one attempt, which had proven to me 
how difficult it is to judge precisely the 
distance, the location of the prey, and 
the second for the thrust. A novice was 
helpless. He suffered under the heavy 
pressure of the water, and the long hold- 
ing of his breath cost him agonized 
effort. Even though he were com- 
fortable physically, he might chase with 
as good result the dancing reflections of 
a mirror, turned this way and that in 
the sunlight. : 

As they searched the depths to the 
seaward side the bodies of the fishers 
grew shadowy, vanished altogether, re- 
appeared as they passed over a lighter 
background of blue or green which 
marked an invisible shoal. At last they 
would come clearly into view, the spear 
held erect, rising like embodied spirits 
through an element of matchless purity 
which seemed neither air nor water. 
The whistling noises which they made 
as they regained the surface gave the 
last touch of unreaiity to the scene. I 
have never understood the reason for 
this practice, which is universal among 
the divers and fishers of the Low Islands, 
unless it is that, their lungs being fam- 
ished for air, they breathe it out grudg- 
ingly, through half-closed teeth. Heard 
in that spacious air, against the thunder 
of the surf, the sounds, hoarse, or shrill 
and clear, according to the wont of the 
diver, seemed anything but human. 

We returned in an hour’s time, with 
the bottom of the dory covered with 
fish—square-nosed tinga-tingas, silvery 
tamures, brown-spotted kitos, gnareas— 
we had more than made good the loss of 
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the chickens. The preparations for the 
feast had been completed. The table 
was set, or, better, the cloth of green 
fronds was laid on the ground near the 
beach. At each place there was a tin of 
my corned beef or salmon, the half of a 
coconut shell filled with raw fish cut 
into small pieces in a sauce of miti 
haart (salted coconut milk), and a green 
coconut for drinking. Along the center 
of the table were great piles of fish, 
baked and raw; roast pork and chickens; 
mounds of bread stacked up like cannon 
balls. The bread was not of Moy Ling’s 
baking, but made in native fashion— 
lumps of boiled dough of the size and 
weight of large grapefruit. One would 
think that the most optimistic stomach 
would ache at the prospect of receiving 
it; but the Paumotuan stomach is of 
ostrichlike hardihood, and, as I have 
said, it demands quantity rather than 
quality in food. 

It was then about half past six, a sea- 
sonable hour for the feast, for the air 
was still cool and fresh. The food was 
steaming on the table, but we were not 
yet ready to sit down to it. Féte days, 
like Sundays, required costumes appro- 
priate to the occasion, and everyone re- 
tired into the bush to change clothing. 
I thought then that I was to be the only 
disreputable banqueter of the lot, and 
regretted that I had been so eager to 
see my new house. For I had come away 
from the village with only my supply of 
food. Not expecting visitors, I had left 
behind my new wardrobe which Poura 
and her daughters had made for me. 
Fortunately, Puarei had been thought- 
ful, and I found not only my clothing, 
but my other possessions—bolts of rib- 
bon, perfume, the cheap jewelry, etc., 
which I had bought, on credit, of Moy 
Ling. Not only that. The house itself 
had been furnished and decorated during 
the hour when I was absent with the fish 
spearers. There was a table and a chair, 
made of bits of old packing cases, in one 
corner; and on the sleeping mat, a 
crazy quilt, and a pillow with my name 
worked in red silk within a border of 
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flowers. Hanging from the ceiling was 
a faded papier-maché bell, the kind hung 
in grocers’ windows at home at Christ- 
mas time. This was the gift, I suppose, 
of some trader, and the pictures, too, 
which decorated the walls. They had 
been cut from the advertising pages of 
some American magazine. One of them 
represented a man, dressed in a much- 
advertised brand of underwear, who was 
smiling with cool solicitude at two others 
who were perspiring heavily, and wish- 
ing—if the legend printed beneath was 
true—that their underwear bore the 
same stamp as that of their fortunate 
comrade. There was another, in color, 
of a woman smiling across a table at her 
husband, who smiled back while they ate 
a particular brand of beans. The four 


walls of my house were hung with pic- 
tures of this sort, strung on cords of 
coconut fiber — Huarai’s work, I was 
sure, done out of the kindness of his 
heart. 

He was merely an unconscious agent 
of the gods who administered this pun- 


ishment as a further reproof for my 
temerity in seeking, consciously, an ad- 
venture in solitude. As I changed my 
clothing I pondered the problem as to 
how I could get rid of my gallery without 
giving Huarai offense, and from this I 
fell to thinking of the people smiling 
down at me. Is our race made up, in 
large part, of such out-and-out material- 
ists, whose chief joy in life is in discover- 
ing some hitherto untried brand of soup 
or talcum powder? Do they live, these 
people? They looked real enough in the 
pictures. I seemed to know many of 
them, and I remembered their innumer- 
able prototypes met in the world I had 
left only the year before. “Well, if they 
are real,” I thought, ““what has become 
of the old doomsday men and women 
who used to stand at street corners with 
bundles of tracts in their hands, and 
say to passers-by, ‘My friend, is your 
soul saved?’” No answer came from 
the smiling materialists on all sides of 
me. They smiled still, as though in 
mockery of my attempt to elude them 
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in whatever unfrequented corner of the 
world, as though life were merely the 
endless enjoyment of creature comforts, 
the effortless use of labor-saving mechan- 
ical devices. One man, in his late fifties, 
who really ought to have been thinking 
about his soul, had in his eyes only the 
light of sensual gratification. He was in 
pajamas and half shaven, announcing to 
me, to the world at large: “At last! ° 
A razor!” 

The sight of him offering me his useful 
little instrument put an end to my 
meditation. I rubbed, ruefully, a three 
days’ growth of beard, thinking of the 
torture in store for me when I should 
next go to Pinga for a shave. He was 
the village barber, as well as its most 
skillful boat steerer. His other customers 
were used to his razor and his methods, 
and their faces were inured to pain, for 
had not their ancestors, through count- 
less generations, had their beards 
plucked out, hair by hair? I, on the 
other hand, was the creature of my own 
land of creature comforts. The anticipa- 
tion of a shave was agony, and the reali- 
zation—Pinga sitting on my chest, hold- 
ing my head firm with one immense 
hand while he scraped and rasped with 
his dull razor—that was to die weekly, 
and to live to die again. I got what 
amusement I could from the thought of 
the different set of values at Rutiaro. I 
had only to ask for a house, and Puarei 
had given me one, with an island of my 
own to set it on. He thought no more 
of the request than if I had asked him 
for a drinking coconut. But not all the 
wealth of the Low Island pear! fisheries, 
had it been mine to offer, could have 
procured for me a safety razor with a 
dozen good blades. 

I heard Puarei shouting, “‘Haere mai 
ta maa!” and went out to join the 
others, my unshaved beard in woeful 
contrast to my immaculate white cloth- 
ing. But my guests, or hosts, had the 
native courtesy of many primitive peo- © 
ple, and I was not made conscious of 
my unreaped chin. Furthermore, every- 
one was hungry, and so, after Puarei had 
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said grace for the Church of Latter Day 
Saints, and Huarai a second one for the 
Reformed Church of Latter Day Saints, 
and Nui-Tane a third, as the Catholic 
representative, we fell to without fur- 
ther loss of time. 

The enjoyment of food is assuredly 
one of the great blessings of life, although 
it is not a cause for perpetual smiling, as 
the writers of advertisements would 
have one believe. According to the 
Rutiaroan way of thinking, it is not a 
subject to be talked about at any length. 
I liked their custom of eating in silence, 
with everyone giving undivided atten- 
tion to the business in hand. It gave 
one the privilege of doing likewise, a 
relief to a man weary of the unnatural 
dining habits of more advanced peoples. 
It may be a trifle gross to think of your 
food while you are eating it, but it is 
natural, and, if the doctors are to be 
believed, an excellent aid to digestion. 
Now and then Puarei would say, “E 
mea maitai, tera” (“A thing good, 


that”), tapping a haunch of roast pork 


with his forefinger. And I would reply, 
“E, e mea maitai roa, tera” (“Yes, a 
thing very good, that”). Then we would 
fall to eating again. On my right, 
Hunga went from fish to pork, and from 
pork to tinned beef, whipping the miti 
haart to his lips with his fingers, without 
the loss of a drop. Only once he paused 
for a. moment and let his eyes wander 
the length of the table. Shaking his 
head with a sigh of satisfaction, he said, 
“ Katinga ahuru katinga” (“Food and 
yet more food’). There is no phrase 
sweeter to Paumotuan ears than that 
one. 

Huarai, the constable, was the only 
one who made any heavy social demands 
upon me. As already related, he had 
once made a journey from Papeete to 
San Francisco as a stoker on one of the 
mail boats, and was immensely proud of 
the few English phrases which he had 
picked up during the voyage. He didn’t 
know the meaning of them, but that 
made no difference. He could put on 
side before the others, make them be- 
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lieve that he was carrying on an intelli- 
gent conversation. ‘‘What’s the mat- 
ter?” “Oh yes!” “Never mind,” were 
among his favorite expressions—unusu- 
ally mild ones, it seemed to me, for one 
who had been associated with a gang of 
cockney stokers—and he brought them 
out apropos of nothing. He was an 
exasperating old hypocrite, but a genial 
one, and I couldn’t help replying to some 
of his feints at conversation. Once, out 
of curiosity, wondering what his reply 
would be, I said, ““Huarai, you’re the 
worst old four-flusher in the seventy- 
two islands, aren’t you?” He smiled 
and nodded, and came back with the 
most telling of all his phrases, ““ You go 
to hell, me!” On that occasion it was 
delivered with what seemed something 
more than mere parrotlike aptness of 
reply. 

Clipped to his undershirt he wore a 
fountain pen, which was as much a part 
of his costume on these dress occasions 
as his dungaree trousers and pandanus 
hat. It had a broken point, was always 
dry, and Huarai could hardly write his 
own name. No matter. He would no 
more have forgotten his pen than a 
French soldier his Croix de Guerre. But 
he was not alone in his love for these 
implements of the popaa’s (white man’s) 
culture. There was Havaiki, for exam- 
ple, who owned a small folding camera 
which he had bought from some trader. 
The two men were very jealous of each 
other. Huarai had traveled and had a 
fountain pen, but Havaiki’s camera was 
a much more complicated instrument. 
There had never been any films for it, 
but he was quite satisfied without them. 
The camera stood on a shelf at his house, 
an ever-present proof of his better title 
to distinction. His chief regret, I be- 
lieve, was that he couldn’t wear it, as 
Huarai did his pen. But he often car- 
ried it with him on Sundays, and went 
through the pretense of taking pictures. 
Some of the more sanguine still believed 
that he would one day surprise the vil- 
lage by producing a large number of 
magnificent photographs. 
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A further account of the feast at Soul 
Eaters’ Island would be nothing more 
than a detailed statement of the amount 
of food consumed, and it would not be 
credited as truthful. It is enough to say 
that it was a latter-day miracle, com- 
parable to the feeding of the five thou- 
sand, with this reversal of the circum- 
stances—that food for approximately 
thet number was eaten by twenty-two 
men. At last Puarai sat back with a 
groan of content and said, “Aue! Paia 
*huru paia to tatou.”’ It is impossible to 
translate this literally, but the exact 
meaning is, “We are all of us full up to 
the neck.” It was true. We were. 
That is, all of the men. The women and 
children were waiting, and as soon as 
we gave them place they set to on the 
remnants. Fortunately there was, as 
Hunga had said, food and yet more 
food, so that no one went hungry. At 
the close of the feast I saw old Rangi- 
tuki take a fragment of coconut frond 
and weave it into a neat basket. Then 
she gathered into it all of the fish bones 


and hung the basket from one of the 


rafters of my house. Rangituki was 
pure heathen, one of the unredeemed of 
the Rutiaroans; but I noticed that some 
of the Catholics and Latter Day Saints, 
even the Reformed Saints of the later 
Latter Day persuasion—all in good 
standing in their churches, assisted her 
in making the collection. I had ob- 
served the same practice at other islands. 
At the beginning of a meal thanks was 
given to the God of Christians for the 
bounty of the sea; but fisherman’s luck 
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was a matter of the first importance, 
and, while the old gods might be over- 
thrown, there seemed to be a fairly gen- 
eral belief that it would not do to trifle 
with immemorial custom. 


It was midmorning before the last of 
the broken meats had been removed and 
the beach made tidy. The breeze died 
away, and the shadows of the palms 
moved only with the imperceptible ad- 
vance of the sun. It was a time for rest, 
for quiet meditation, and all of the older 
people were gathered in the shade, gaz- 
ing out over a sea as tranquil as their 
minds, as lonely as their lives had always 
been and would always be. I knew that 
they would remain thus all through the 
day, talking a little, after the refresh- 
ment of light slumbers, but for the most 
part sitting without speech or move- 
ment, their consciousness crossed by 
vague thoughts which would stir it 
scarcely more than the catspaws ruffled 
the surface of the water. No sudden, 
half-anguished realization of the swift 
passage of time would disturb the peace 
of their reverie; no sense of old loss to be 
retrieved would goad them into swift and 
futile action. 

A land crab moved across a strip of 
sunlight, and sidled into his hole, pulling 
his grotesque little shadow after him; 
and the children, restless little spirits, 
splashed and shouted in the shallows of 
the lagoon, maneuvering fleets of empty 
beef and salmon tins—reminder of the 
strange beginning, forecast of the prob- 
able end, of my adventure in solitude. 


(To be continued) 
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BY HOWARD BRUBAKER 


WO boys sat on a box in the May 
sunshine and watched a fast freight 
train rattle by. At intervals they 
shouted at each other remarks like this: 
“Pennsylvania!” “Queen Crescent!” 
“Canadian Pacific!’ “Santa Fe!” 
“Bangor and Aroostook!” 

Bangor proved to be a most alluring 
name, words and music. The boys rolled 
it on their tongues; they made a chant 
of it to the rhythm of the passing train, 
keeping time by kicking the box with 
their heels. 

“Bangor, Bangor, beng, bang, Ban- 
gor!’’—like a bass drum, like a car with 
a flat wheel. 

“TI wish I was somewheres else,” said 
Tom Rucker. 

“Yes, so do I.”” This slightly ambigu- 
ous remark was made by Randolph Har- 
rington Dukes. 

They repeated names that had a ver- 
bal lure, words starting trains of thought, 
opening vistas: “Capricorn, Caribbean, 
Montezuma!” 

‘*Zamboanga!’’ exclaimed Tom. 
“That’s a funny word.” 

Zamboanga was a huge success. They 
put it through its paces, sang it by ear, 
laughed at it, and ended by making it a 
private swear word. 

“Here’s a funny thing,” said Tom. 
“If you touch those rails you touch 
something that touches Chicago and 
New York.” 

“And Pittsburgh,” Ranny added. 

They climbed down from the box and 
laid ceremonial hands upon the track 
and were duly thrilled. 

These earnest students of geography 
were “watching” the freight depot while 
“Jake” went down’ to the passenger 
station on an errand. They had noth- 
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ing whatever to do and were paid 
accordingly. 

“Tf you are some place else,” said 
Tom, “that’s here and this gets changed 
to there. Did you ever notice that?” 

“Lots of times.” 

“When I get to work and make some 
money, I’m going to take a trip East. 
Going on the Cannon Ball.” 

“Zamboanga!” exclaimed Ranny. 

It was locally admitted that the Can- 
non Ball Express was the fastest thing 
man had as yet achieved. Every even- 
ing at 8.15 this little sliver off the 
great world whizzed through Lakeville, 
leaving a blurred memory of pink candle 
shades, hearty-looking diners, and, at 
the rear, a deep platform where the lucky 
sat at ease and watched the states zip by. 
Boys had been known to stop playing 
dare base under the electric light to 
watch the old Cannon Ball go through; 
they loved to scare themselves with the 
legend that a fellow had once lighted a 
match on it as it passed Markei Street. 

Ranny leaned back against the shed, 
looked up at the fleecy clouds, and said, 
“They look just like mountains.” 

Tom closed one eye and tipped his 
head to one side. “‘That’s right, and the 
ocean, too.” 

Ranny amiably accepted the ocean. 
As neither of them had ever seen a 
mountain or an ocean it was all the 
easier to agree. They fell into silence. 
For the first time this year one could see 
the heat waves dancing above the oily 
track. 

“You know that necktie that was in 
Raleigh’s window?” asked Ranny. 
“With the bunch of violets on an’ ever’- 
thing? Well, Butch Willet’s wearing it. 
I saw him Sunday.” 
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“Butch claims he gets a dollar a day,” 
said Tom, “and he thinks he’s smart.” 

“We're just as good as he is if his 
folks did let him quit school and work 
for a plumber.” In their sterling de- 
mocracy the plumber’s helper might be 
rich and they poor, but a boy was a boy 
for a’ that. 

“I don’t know if I can ever make 
money or make a living or anything. I 
don’t know what I’m going to do when 
I grow up.” 

Tom was surprised at this burst of 
confidence. “‘Couldn’t you work in your 
father’s wagon factory?” 

Ranny shook his head hopelessly. 
“Jim Bagley, the foreman, wouldn’t let 
me. He won’t even let me help for 
nothing.” 

“I’m going to work on the railroad,” 
said Tom. 

They were both “allowed” at times to 
help Jake trundle things into box cars 
for the local freight. There was glory in 
this privilege, but nothing to destroy 
their amateur standing. Thus far the 
only perquisites had been broken lead 
seals with a market value of nothing 
whatever. 

“There comes ol’ Jake.”’ 

Jake brought to the conference a pro- 
fessional air, a pair of black sleeve pro- 
tectors, a pipe, and a morsel of news. 

““Merry-go-round coming in on the 
next local,”’ he said. ‘ You fellas better 
save up your money and give the girls 
a ride.” 

Ranny was still obsessed with the sub- 
ject-before-last. 

“Hey, Jake! Tom says he’s going to 
work for the railroad when he gets a 
little bigger.” 

“Don’t do it.” Jake had a way of 
clipping his words off short to save time 
—to use for pauses. He took out his 
pocket knife and made preparations to 
clean his pipe. “It’s a dog’s life. The 
party that works for the railroad can’t 
call their soul their own. If it ain’t one 
thing it’s another.” 

“I’m going to drive an engine some 
day,” Tom announced. 
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Jake turned on his eloquence and 
quite annihilated Tom’s misguided am- 
bition. 

“Tl wave at you out of the cab win- 
dow when I go past,”’ said the stubborn 
Tom. 

On his way home Ranny stopped to 
pas; the time of day with Ted Blake and 
to tell him that a merry-go-round was 
coming to spend a week in Lakeville. 

Ted pounded a lumpy place on his per- 
son which gave forth a solvent, jingly 
sound and said: 

“I got seventy-eight cents left from 
selling popcorn and stuff at that show. 
Going to work in the canning factory 
when school’s out and make a Jot more.” 

“Going to get a new suit and ever’- 
thing for high school next fall?” 

Ted treated this question with elabo- 
rate scorn. 

“Ketch me goin’ to school any more! 
I got all the education I want. When 
you're wasting your time studyin’ I'll 
be pulling down my dollar and a quarter 
a day.” 

It was a thoroughly disheartened 
Ranny that went through the routine of 
eating supper. He had told the truth to 
Tom Rucker, but not the whole truth. 
He had not only no commercial future, 
but also very little present. Other boys 
could sell things and make money, but 
whatever Ranny had to sell—including 
personal services—became, automatic- 
ally, of very little value. Only recently 
he had spent an entire Saturday morning 
carrying in wood for Mrs. Mower, and 
all he got out of it was some giggles from 
passing girls of his social set and an 
honorarium of twenty cents from the 
“widow lady.” 

Yet he needed money desperately. 
True, his parents supported him in the 
style to which he was accustomed, but 
not in the style to which he hoped to 
become accustomed. He needed money 
for presents, to himself and others, for 
personal adornment. Butch Willet, the 
rising young plumber, could gratify 
every whim, Ted Blake was lumpy with 
money, but Ranny had no visible means 
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of support, and he knew in his heart that 


he never would have. It was preposter- 
ous to suppose that anybody would ever 
have to pay him for anything. He would 
be a town ne’er-do-well, like Lem White, 
and hang around the livery stable. Tom 
Rucker would be seeing the world, but 
it was doubtful whether Ranny would 
ever get as far as Manchester. 

His little sister Lucy there at her. bed- 
time play—Ranny listened to her inno- 
cent childish prattle and envied her. He 
went to bed to the refrain of that dis- 
tressing poem which he had long ad- 
mired: 
Backward, turn backward, O Time, in 

your flight! 

Make me a child again just for to-night. 


There were other dreads of the future 
that came crowding around his restless 
bed—high ceremonies that he had al- 
ready begun to worry about—being 
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graduated from high school, conspicu- 
ously, in the “opera house”’; joining the 
church; worst of all, being married. 
Voting he could bear because one votes 
in a sneaking, underhanded way, but 
supposing he had to run for office! He 
was nominated for manhood without the 
slightest chance of being elected. Some 
people try to escape from their pasts, but 
Ranny was desperately afraid of his 
future. 

The coming of the merry-go-round 
next day, and its erection upon a vacant 
lot not far from the schoolhouse, was a 
welcome diversion. This was a strictly 
modern merry-go-round with a steam 
engine, an organ that could play three 
tunes, gilded chariots of state for the 
timid to ride in, and prancing steeds for 
the bold. Its setting up required a great 
deal of labor and thought—labor by the 
management and thought by the ob- 
servers. During this operation Ranny 
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was carefree and happy, with no thought 
for the morrow, but he was living in a 
fool’s paradise. The last thing erected 
was a sign, “School children five cents.” 

In the first half hour 
Ranny’s modest supply of nickels was 
utterly demolished. The giddy whirl of 
society had ruined him. In running 
through his fortune Ranny was ably as- 
sisted by Josie Kendal, who was regard- 
ed as having a special claim upon his 
They rode side by side on 
magnificent apple-green horses and were 
embarrassed and happy, though both 
looked as though they were performing 
a painful duty to society. 

“Just one more ride, Ranny,” Josie 
consented, graciously, but prematurely, 
“then I must go home. It’s getting 
late.” 

Ranny put his hand in his pocket and 
felt a piece of chalk and a_broken- 
handled knife. 

“Ts it late? 


me 
go, too. 


of business 


resources. 


My goodness! I got to 
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Josie accepted his explanation and 
climbed down from the steed, but no 
doubt she knew his shameful secret. 

““Good-by! [ll see you to-morrow.” 

Ranny had to hurry away in defense 
of his honor as a gentleman, but he did 
not have to go home. He stationed him- 
self in an alley where he could hear the 
music and take a peek now and then at 
the gay life. On one of these peeks he 
discovered that Josie, far from going 
home, was carousing on the green horse 
as the guest of the capitalistic Ted 
Blake. This time he really did go home. 

“T got to raise some money for to- 
morrow,” he thought. “Let’s see— 
is there anything I can sell?” 

Ranny begged and borrowed his way 
through that week of hollow gayety, and 
if he did not steal, he sold some posses- 
sions which were intended for use, not 
trade. If this was a crime, at least it was 
a little one. Every sale was a sacrifice 
sale. Hard come, easy go. The trousers 
he took off at night never jingled. 

Every afternoon, as 
soon as the bookish 
and intellectual life had 
closed for the day, all 
parties hastened to the 
home of music, laugh- 
ter, and the poetry of 
motion, and there com- 
mitted economic sui- 
cide. Girls of the 
wealthier classes some- 
times rode fifteen or 
twenty cents’ worth be- 
fore they had to climb 
down and be spectators. 
Thereafter all girls 
clung together in 
bunches, listening to the 
music and waiting for 
the lightning to strike. 
Before the end of the 
week the artificial 
horses had reduced ev- 
erybody to a democrat- 
ic level of penury. Ted 
Blake, after two days, 
was no better off than 
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Bud Hicks, who lived exclusively by his 
wits. “Fatty ’’ Hartman tried to present 
a brave and smiling front to the world, 
but his elegant spring clothes contained 
nothing but “Fatty.” 

“T wish I owned a nickel mine.” Thus 
“Fatty” dabbled 
his hands in imag- 
inary wealth. “I'd 
bring up a barrel of 
‘em in a wagon. 
And every time I 
run out of money 
lookee, this is me!” 
He scooped up a 
handful of mythical 
riches, and it must 
be said for him that 
he generously al- 
lowed his fellows to 
help themselves. 
“Ever’body can 
ride except Clar- 
ence Raleigh.” 

Clarence was a 
thorn in “ Fatty’s” 
side and a cinder in 
the public eye. He 
had come home, 
prematurely, from 
the select boarding 
where he 
had been improving 
his mind ever since 
New Year’s. Mrs. 
Raleigh said he had 
trouble with his 
eyes, and less prej- 
udiced people said 
he had trouble with 
his lessons. Any- 
way, he had come 
home, and he spoke 
much of the “old 
town” and how 
little it had changed and how low the 
buildings seemed. He appeared at the 
daily round of gayety with striking ex- 
otic garments and a pocketful of money. 
Sibyl Williams, who had been dangling 
“Fatty” Hartman upon her hook, 
promptly dropped him back into the sea 


school 
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and fished for Clarence. The private 
school which Clarence had patronized 
was suburban to the city which had 
given Sibyl to the world, and they had 
much in common. Their talk was all of 
gay boulevards, candy shops, and thea- 
ters, mutually ap- 
preciated but Greek 
tothe Lakeville pro- 
letariat. Sibyl led 
this boy of the world 
a merry chase, but 
even Clarence’s re- 
sources were limit- 
ed and he showed 
signs of fiscal dis- 
tress. 

‘““They’re all 
broke,’ Henry 
Wiseman, the bak- 
er, complained to 
Doctor Gobey of 
the falling off of 
his juvenile trade. 
“They've lost all 
their money, on the 
horses.” 

But there was 
one boy who was 
not bankrupt. Ifa 
person stepped over 
after supper to see 
the horses go 
around, he also saw 
Butch Willet, 
washed and Sun- 
day - clothed after 
his day of plumb- 
ing, giving his col- 
orful necktie a joy 
ride. This prince of 
spenders rode again 
and again—at the 
evening or adult 
rate of ten cents! 

Saturday brought a final burst of 
prosperity to the merry-go-round. All 
day long young people from the coun- 
try, green and amusing, but financially 
sound, tied their real horses to the court- 
house rail and spent their money on the 
wooden ones. Then the merry-go-round 
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folded its tent and its horses and silently 
stole away on the Monday local, giving 
Jake, the freight agent, more trouble and 
soul distress. 

Its passing left Ranny in low spirits, 
one week nearer the crisis of his life, 
hopeless and penniless, with his future 
mortgaged for certain home tasks paid 
for in advance. He had kept the esteem 
of Josie Kendal by a narrow squeak, if 
at all. Again and again he had hurried 
away on false pretenses because of bitter 
poverty. This was what his life would be 
like. A few more years of schooling with 
the wolf constantly at the door, with 
plain food and plain neckties, then he 
would slip gently out of the frying pan 
into the fire. 

While in this state of low morale 
Ranny listened for the first time to the 
seductive voice of Lady Nicotine. Bud 
Hicks furnished the suggestion, the ma- 
terials, and the barn. Ranny rolled what 
he believed to be a cigarette, though it 
looked more like a toy balloon, and 
finally succeeded in getting the thing to 


burn. The center of this experience was 
as hollow and profitless as the inside of a 


doughnut. Manhood seemed more un- 
attainable than ever. It would be a long 
time before he could smell tobacco 
smoke—or even look at Bud Hicks - 
without distress. 

It might that Ranny had 
reached the bottom of the moral plane, 
but fate was not through with him yet. 
One prop after another was knocked out 
from under his self-esteem. He hit the 
financial line again and again, only to 
be thrown back with losses. His scheme 
for making a dollar’s worth of ink out 
of a quarter’s worth of bluing worked 
smoothly through its earlier stages—the 
purchase of the bluing on credit and the 
manufacture of the product. But no- 
body wanted ink at ten cents a bottle; 
nobody wanted ink at all; and father had 
to pay for the bluing. The transaction 
left him with a new debt on his hands 
and a lot of ink which he did not care for 
much himself because it was too pale 
to write with. 
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Another get-rich-quick scheme was 
based upon the generally accepted fact 
that ginseng root had a fabulous market 
value. Ranny secretly went to digging 
for ginseng root—and for the root of all 
evil. But he could not get anybody to 
buy his product, or even to admit that it 
was ginseng root. 

On a rainy Saturday a few optimists 
went out into the woods to hunt spring 
mushrooms. 

“Alleston’s grocery will take all we 
can bring them,” Link Weyman said, 
“and pay good money.” 

They took large baskets, to be on the 
safe side, and Link knew what kind of 
trees to look under. But it developed 
that farmer boys, predatory and early 
rising, had been there before them and 
scoured the woods clean. The prospec- 
tors came back to town hungry and 
soaked to the skin and with no way of 
getting any of Alleston’s good money. 
Ranny had fared as badly as the worst, 
and, moreover, in some way he could 
never explain, had lost his basket. His 
water-soaked shoe had scraped the skin 
off his heel. He arrived home with a 
lame foot and a lamer excuse and three 
soggy little mushrooms squashed in his 
pocket. 

And Ranny had needed Alleston’s 
good money to straighten out a little 
social tangle. Two or three weeks back 
in the dim past Sibyl Williams had given 
him a handkerchief. More precisely, she 
had dropped it, he had picked it up, and 
she had allowed him to keep it “to re- 
member her by*—though she wasn’t go- 
ing away. Later Ranny inadvertently 
presented that handkerchief to Josie 
Kendal to atone for his shortcomings 
during merry-go-round week. In his 
boyish ignorance of dry goods he sup- 
posed that all girls’ handkerchiefs were 
alike. Josie indignantly returned the 
gift, not to him, but to its original owner, 
and the two girls made common cause 
against him. 

“T don’t want your old second-hand 
handkerchiefs,” said Josie in the pres- 
ence of Sibyl. 
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“Of course, if that’s all you -think of 
my gifts—”’ said Sibyl in the presence of 
Josie. 

A nice new handkerchief that had 
never known a human nose would prob- 
ably square him with Josie, but it took 
capital to finance whimsical ladies. 

If a rich uncle had died at this ‘con- 
venient time and left Ranny fifty cents 
he might have climbed out of the slough 
of despond and started life anew, but his 
relations were either poor or healthy, and 
sometimes both. He did succeed, how- 
ever, through a secret treaty, in dispos- 
ing of a sled at the ruinous off-season 
rate of twenty cents. With this money 
in hand he went downtown on a late 
afternoon to look over the market in 
ladies’ handkerchiefs. In his mind he 
carried the memory of a Bulletin adver- 
tisement for Meyer’s dry-goods store 
headed, “Girls and Growing Girls,” 
with illustrations of some of the finest 
and noblest examples. At the window of 
Webber’s drug store, next door to 
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GOING IN THE DRUG STORE?” 


Meyer’s, he stopped to collect his cour- 
age. While ostensibly interested in corn 


cures, hair tonic, and cameras, he 
evolved a truthful fiction to use on the 
dry-goods clerk. 

“T don’t know if my mother would 
like that,” he would say if the price were 
beyond his depth. 

His plans were interrupted by a mu- 
sical siren voice: 

“Hello, Ranny! 
store?” 

Sibyl Williams had put on the gay 
garb of summer, and one would not have 
found a more lively sight between the 
White Front restaurant and the railroad. 

““Wy-a, yes, Sibyl.” 

“Isn’t that funny? So am IL.” 

Ranny laughed insincerely and fol- 
lowed the vampire into the store. 

“My! isn’t it warm?” Sibyl got out a 
handkerchief—the same old handker- 
chief, for all Ranny knew. 

“Wy-a, yes—kinda.” He would not 
give up without one little struggle. 


Going in the drug 
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“Yes, it certainly is warm.” Sibyl’s 
glance swept over the list of fancy drinks 
above the soda fountain. 

“Have a—a soda?” Unconditional 
surrender. 

Sibyl showed ladylike surprise, for 
she had been to boarding school and 
knew how to act. 

“Why—yes, Ranny—if you insist.” 

The victim went to the cashier and 
bought two ten-cent checks, Sibyl deli- 
cately ignoring this sordid side and 
studying the list of delectables. 

“Tl try a maple-walnut fluff.” 

“Two?” asked the attendant. 

“No; just a plain strawberry soda,” 
said Ranny, miserably. “It isn’t hardly 
hot enough yet for ice cream.” 

A maple-walnut fluff was fifteen cents! 

On the surface everything was polite 
and gay, yet Ranny knew perfectly well 
that Sibyl was getting even for past dis- 
favors. 

“Have you seen Josie lately?” she 
asked, in parting. 
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No, Ranny hadn’t seen her since 
school closed at four o'clock. 

“Well, I'll tell her I saw you here,” 
was Sibyl’s parting shot. “Thank you 
so much.” 

Ranny went home with the feeling 
that a lot of new chickens were about to 
come home to roost. 

Fortune frowned on Ranny through 
his fourteenth birthday when he closed 
the door on childhood (getting presents 
but no cash money), though the closing 
exercises of the eighth grade, when he 
left the common-school system forever 
and bade farewell to Miss Marian Hal- 
loway, who was the only teacher he ever 
loved, but who was going to marry 
Henry Wiseman. Josie Kendal was as 
cool as that fifteen-cent drink of Sibyl’s, 
money tighter than ever, the future 
darker. And Tom Rucker put the fin- 
ishing blow to his self-respect less than a 
week after school was out. 

“T’ve got a job,” he told Ranny, after 
whistling him out of the house at the 
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close of day. ‘“‘ Messenger for the tele- 
graph company. Two and a quarter a 
week. Nothing to do but sit around the 
depot and deliver telegrams once in 
a while.” 

Ranny was too stupefied for words, 
so Tom rattled on—in short, jerky sen- 
tences like a railroader: 

““Going to buy a wheel at the Econ- 
omy. Dollar a week. Daisy Flyer.” 

“A dollar a week, huh?” Ranny did 
mental arithmetic. That would leave a 
person a dollar and a quarter for neck- 
ties, handkerchiefs, and riotous living. 
“‘How’d you happen to get that job?” 

“Ol Jake. They needed a boy and 
Jake told ’em about me. My father said 
all right.”” Tom’s voice dropped to con- 
fidential pitch. “‘He thinks it’s just for 
the summer, but I don’t s’pose I'll ever 
go to school again. I'll proba’ly learn 
telegraphy and learn to be a telegrapher.” 

Fortune’s favorite son went whistling 
away in the dusk and the night closed in 
on Ranny’s soul. Tom was the best 
friend he had in town—the truest and 
the gayest and the freckledest. Ted 
Blake was the better fighter, but Ted’s 
spirit was a little hard; “Fatty” Hart- 
man a better singer, but he had lately 
shown a disgusting tendency to be an 
adult. Tug Wiltshire was more at home 
inside the covers of a book, but for the 
practical affairs of life—give him Tom. 
He was the kind of boy you could talk 
things over with and not be ridiculed, 
yet he was always ready to join you in 
ridiculing somebody else. Tom could 
draw the funniest pictures of all that 
gallant crew and think up the best and 
most complicated and most useless ma- 
chinery. With Tom he had trod the 
thorny paths of learning and the flowery 
paths of pleasure for years, and they 
had never had a single fight—except, 
perhaps, eight or ten. 

Now the best of possible luck had 
happened to the best of possible friends, 
and Ranny was sorry. He was ashamed 
of his disloyalty because he did not know 
that he was really glad for Tom but 
sorry for himself. 
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“Tom’s got a job,” he told his par- 
ents, who were sitting on the shadowy 
front porch. ‘‘ Messenger for the tele- 
graph company.” 

“Just for the summer, I suppose,” 
said mother. 

“No; he says he’s going to learn the 
business.” 

“I guess it’s a little early for Tom to 
choose his life work,” father said, “‘but 
this won’t do him any harm. He has 
more of a taste for mechanics than you 
have. The telegraph will probably in- 
terest him, and the trains and all.” 

The darkness was Ranny’s ally in 
launching his offensive; he sat in a deep 
shadow where he could blush unseen. 

“TI wish J could get a job and go to 
work and make some money. Mebbe— 
you know—the factory, or something.” 

“Why, child, how you talk! You're 
scarcely more than a baby.” Mother 
was constitutionally opposed to the 
flight of time. To this backward-looking 
parent Ranny was still pounding on the 
high chair with the handle of his spoon. 
It was sheer perversity that made him 
outgrow his clothes. 

In some respects father was a more 
satisfactory parent. At least he was will- 
ing to admit that Ranny would be a man 
some day. 

“Of course I always hoped that you 
would take an interest in the business 
when you grew up.” This was the first 
time father had made that concession. 
“But I want it to come about naturally 
and not just because we own the fac- 
tory. You’re not interested now—you 
only want a little pocket money to spend 
for things you’d better do without.” 

“T could learn,” said Ranny, hoarsely. 
*“Mebbe I'd like it quite a good deal.” 

“More likely you’d get sick of it long 
before you were through high school—to 
say nothing of college.” Thus father 
sentenced him to years of further educa- 
tion. “No, you’re too young to go to 
work yet. You'd better play while you 
can, and help your mother around the 
place.” He turned to mother in con- 
sultation. “I suppose we could manage 
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a pay roll of a quarter a week for grass- 
cutting and such things?” 

“Well, yes, if you think it wise.” 
Mother was reluctant to admit that her 
son was a workingman, even an under- 
paid one. 

“Tt isn’t as if I were on my last legs.” 
Father tried to soften the blow. 
“'There’s no hurry. I expect to be kick- 
ing around for quite a while yet.” 

“Tom!”’ mother exclaimed, reproach- 
fully. “‘Nobody accused you of being a 
physical wreck.” 

The whole family was rather top- 
lofty about father’s physical prowess. 
Thomas Dukes was not a sedentary 
manufacturer. He dressed much like his 
own workingmen and he spent as much 
time in the shops as in the office—direct- 
ing, stimulating, and contributing his 
own strong, capable hands. There was 
not a position, from the lumber sheds to 
the paint shop that he could not fill— 
that he had not filled in the more strug- 
gling days of the industry. 

“Jim Bagley would be a good fore- 
man,” he once said, “if I ever gave him 
the chance to foreman any.” 

As Ranny prepared for bed he re- 
flected upon his sad lot. 

A quarter a week! What kind of 
salary is that for a person whose head 
touches the bathroom shelf? 

Yet he was destined never to collect 
even that pitiful wage. He had, indeed, 
after several days’ postponement, started 
to mow the back-yard grass when his 
mother called him to the house. It was 
almost time for noonday dinner, but 
Ranny knew instinctively that he was 
not being called to dinner. That note in 
his mother’s voice was not the dinner 
note. It was a new note in her réper- 
toire—no, not quite new, he thought, as 
he hurried to the house, but he could not 
remember when he had heard it before. 

And mother, when she was about to 
direct him to wash for dinner and not to 
forget his wrists, did not make a prac- 
tice of putting an arm about his shoul- 
ders and giving him a_ convulsive 
squeeze. 
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“They have telephoned from the fac- 
tory, dear. There has been some sort of 
an accident in the lumber yard. They 
are afraid—it’s a broken leg.” 

“Father?” But Ranny’s question did 
not need an answer. Suddenly he knew 
when he had heard that note in mother’s 
voice before—the time the telegram 
came about grandmother. 

“They'll be here soon. Stand by me 
like a big, strong boy. I need your help.” 

“We ought to do something about— 
Come, Lucy. I want to show you some- 
thing.” 

Ranny led his little sister into the 
library, fortified her with toys, and 
closed the door. In another moment he 
was helping his mother prepare the bed- 
room. At the first clang of the ambu- 
lance bell Ranny opened the front screen 
door. 

The Lakeville ambulance wagon was 
father’s masterpiece. It represented his 
pride in a special job well done, his con- 
tribution to his town, art for art’s sake. 
He always held that it would be a pleas- 
ure to ride in it. Now as the men bore 
the stretcher to the porch father caught 
sight of the mother and son standing 
there, and the furrows in his face were 
smoothed out in a smile. 

“Stylish way—to come home—to 
dinner!” 

Ranny held the door open while 
mother led the way to the bedroom. 
How long his father seemed when 
stretched out like that!—like a proces- 
sion passing a given point. 

The ambulance went away, leaving 
Doctor Gobey, inappropriately cheerful 
and insatiable in his demands for hot 
water, cold water, cloths, salt, a bow] for 
the plaster. 

“Shake a leg there, Ranny!” the doc- 
tor exclaimed. “The lumber didn’t fall 
on you.” 

There was a record run to the drug 
store for an ice bag; there was mis- 
cellaneous employment in dish-washing, 
Lucy-washing, answering the telephone, 
running to the neighbors’, and a trip to 
the factory with a message fer Jim 
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Bagley. Mother said at night that she 
could never have got through without 
him. 

“Six weeks,” the doctor said. “A 
clean break. I don’t worry about it at 
all.” 

Father seemed to think the family 
needed a note of cheer. 

“I know how you feel, Doc. I 
wouldn’t worry if your leg was broken, 
either.” 

Ranny caught himself that night in a 
strange new perversity. He who had 
been unhappy when Tom Rucker had 
fallen into riches, now that his father 
was injured was happy again. This 
amateurish self-analyst did not realize 
that he was happy because he was ex- 
cited, because he was useful, because he 
was playing a man’s part before his 
mother, because he was an object of 
public interest. 

By the third day of father’s illness the 
stimulus of excitement and self-impor- 
tance had passed, leaving its natural 
reaction. It was no longer necessary to 
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take “life and death”’ trips to the drug 
store; people more rarely stopped him 


on the street to make inquiries. The 
residuum was tedious tasks, father pale 
and helpless, though no longer in pain, 
mother overworked. 

So Ranny had fallen back again into 
the slough of despond. The “feller” 
obviously needed a friend. Suadenly, 
miraculously, a friend was provided, and 
from a most unexpected quarter— 
father! 

Ranny was sitting by father’s bed in 
the afternoon, trying his best to be a 
cheerful sick-room companion and not 
succeeding any too well. 

“Old man”’—there was something ar- 
resting in the unwonted phrase—I 
want you to do me a great favor. I 
talked pretty biggity the other night 
and I got my come-ups. I thought I 
didn’t need you for years to come, but I 
do—I need you now. I want you to go 
down to the factory to-morrow morning 
and take charge of the office.” 

When a mind gets a message like that 


from the ears it courteously but firmly 
declines to accept it. Ranny’s reply was 
something like, “* Whuff?” 

“You know I haven't any clerk. Bag- 
ley has been telling me a long time that 
I ought to get one, but I’ve been putting 
it off, pretending I was too busy to 
break one in. I wasn’t too busy; I 
wanted to do everything myself. I 
thought I was smart just because I had 
two legs.” 

“What "ll I do?” asked the stricken 
Ranny. 

““Why—get an early breakfast and go 
down and unlock and sweep out the 
office and open the mail. Some things 
you can answer yourself, and Jim can 
help you some, and others you must 
bring to me. There'll be trips to the 
bank and the post office, and the pay 
roll to make up and bills to pay and the 
telephone to answer. Tell people your 
biggity old dad is lying in bed like a so- 
ciety queen but the Dukes Manufactur- 
ing Company is still doing business. 
Jim will manage the shop and you will 
manage the office and I will manage this 
elephant leg. How about it?” 

“T’'ll do everything fine,” said the new 
office manager. 

“How about—five dollars a week to 
start?” 

Ranny’s lips were paralyzed, but his 
mind jumped to Butch Willet and his 
reputed dollar a day. Five or six, what 
was the difference? 

“Yes, five or six,”” Ranny muttered, 

“Well, six it is.” Father laughed. 
“Office managers come high.” 

Mother was called in and contributed 
practical details. 

“He'll have to wear his Sunday suit. 
He’ll outgrow it by fall, anyway. But 
he ought to have a new straw hat.” 

“Hats and neckties and things like 
that”’—thus the junior member of the 
firm—‘“T’ll get ’em myself, out of my 
salary.” 

“Tt’s time we had a little style around 
the office,”’ said father. “Now run down 
to the shop and tell Jim Bagley to come 
and see me after the whistle blows.” 
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It might have been illuminating to 
compare father’s talk with his foreman 
with his instructions to his new office 
manager. Each left with the impression 
that he Was boss of a thriving industry, 
but the man and the boy were equally 
wrong. The factory was to run for the 
first time by delegated authority and 
responsibility. The owner had a plaster 
cast on his leg but not on his mind. 

However, the prominent business man 
with shining shoes and face, who left his 
home at seven the next morning—after 
giving his mother some simple directions 
as to what to do in emergencies—har- 
bored no weak doubts. If there was any 
regret in his system, it was that none of 
the companions of his lost youth were 
abread at this early hour, to see him 
climbing on his dead self toward the 
higher life. Throughout the historic 
journey downtown Ranny held the office 
bunch of keys, symbol of new authority, 
clutched tight in his hand within his 
pocket. As the office door shut behind 
him, the door of the prison house closed 


with a bang and Ranny was happy. 
Any friend of Randolph Harrington 

Dukes, however sympathetic, would be 

compelled to admit that he did not pos- 


that fine balance between self- 
abasement and egotism. When he was 
no longer a worm he promptly became 
a peacock. Anybody who saw him dur- 
ing that day of glory being wafted down 
the street with a bank book or a sheet of 
stamps in his hand might have mar- 
veled that he did not burst off the chest 
buttons of his snug Sunday suit. 

One who was privileged to see him 
thus was Josie Kendal, who was walking 
out to take the afternoon air and buy a 
spool of thread. Josie was so startled 
that she forgot that they were not on 
intimate terms and that he had recently 
been seen spending money like water on 
Sibyl Williams. 

“Why, Ranny, you're all dressed up! 
Are you going away?” 

“I can’t stop now. I got to go back 
to the office and get to work on the pay 
roll.””. But Ranny took time from his 
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work to add: “Proba’ly I'll have some- 
thing for you one of these days. Proba’ly 
Saturday afternoon.” 

“Well, all right, Ranny, if you—’ 

“Nothing much.” Ranny waved an 
airy hand. “If you happen to be down- 
town about five o’clock and you happen 
to step into Webber’s drug store, you'll 
proba’ly see me there.” 

“I don’t know—maybe.”’ Josie could 
be a trifle up-stage herself. 

“Well, just as you say.” 

“All right,” said the 
maiden. 

“Well, good-by.” The prominent 
business man turned from society and 
hurried back to the nerve-wracking 
grind. His soul was no more his own 
than if he worked for the railroad. 

There was one part of the pay roll that 
Ranny had already done a little work on. 
He had written an envelope for the new 
office manager and he knew to a cent 
what fraction of the week’s wages it 
would contain. Webber’s drug store 
gave him a pleasurable thrill of antici- 
pation and he stopped to admire the 
window display, “Everything for the 
camera fiend.””’ He must inquire one of 
these days how much it would cost to 
become a camera fiend. 

Before that hectic day was over 
Ranny had crushed the proud spirit of 
“Fatty” Hartman, who was still a mem- 
ber of the shirking class, had managed to 
inform Ted Blake that work in a canning 
factory was a poor way to spend one’s 
leisure, had met Butch Willet on terms 
of perfect equality, or more so. And at 
4.13, by the official records, Tom Rucker 
delivered a telegram at the factory! 

“Zam - bo - anga!” exclaimed Tom, 
when he realized whose feet were on the 
office desk. 

“Dukes Manufacturing Company, 
per R. H. D.” the manager wrote on 
Tom’s book. He tore open the telegram, 
read it, and tossed it aside. 

“Yes, I'm running the office while 
father’s sick. I may stay here per— 
perman’tly. I don’t know yet. So we 
both got good jobs, after all.” 
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browbeaten 
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“IT guess your job is even better than 
mine,” said good old Tom. 

There were limits to Ranny’s self- 
importance. He was not wholly vile. 
He did not humiliate his best friend by 
telling him his salary. Perhaps—who 
knows?—Ranny was showing the faint 
beginnings of something that is called 
character. 

“Nothing much. Come over on Sun- 
day afternoon and we'll take a little 
walk.” 

“All right. I'll ride over. I wish you 
had a wheel, too.” 

“T might get one, and we'd take long 
trips.” 

“Maybe we'll go to Manchester.” 

“We'll go lots of places.” 

“Zamboanga!” said Tom. 

“Bangor!” Ranny replied. 

They chanted together, 
Bangor, bang, bang, Bangor!” 

While the world of industry rattled on 
for a moment without them, they did 
a trifling dance. 

Maybe the door of childhood had not 
been closed so tight, after all. 


“Bangor, 


Weeks later, when father was going 
about the house in a dressing gown and 
a wheeled chair, he said to his right- 
hand man: 

“We could make these things better 


than this”—indicating his mode of 
transportation—“but I suppose they're 
all tied up in patents.” 


“We ought to make automobiles,” said 


Ranny. “That’s what we ought to do.” 

“IT know. I’ve been thinking a lot 
while I had nothing else to do. We 
might work out a plan sometime—after 
you’ve got more education. Oh, 
Mother!” 

Mother took the ingicated easy chair 
and Ranny perched himself on its arm 
in the old childish way. Now that his 
reputation for sterling young manhood 
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was safe, he could afford to take liberties 
with it. 

“This fellow here has shown a lot of 
interest in the factory. You know I’m 
delighted at the way he took hold and 
stuck to business. What do you think— 
both of you—of a good preparatory 
school this fall, and then a technical 
college?” 

“And not go to the high school at 
all?’ Ranny asked. 

“Not that the Lakeville schools aren’t 
good enough for you. But you need”’— 
father kept count of his points on his 
fingers—‘‘more mathematics, more sci- 
ence, more French, more German. We'll 
find just the right kind of school, if we 
have to go East for it.” 

“I—I— Well, all right. I’d just as 
lief.” The far places were holding out 
their arms to him—two long, steel, 
parallel arms. Mountains! Oceans! 
Cannon Ball Expresses! 

Mother held him tight, as if to keep 
him from growing away from her, then 
suddenly released him in surrender. 

“TI can do anything that is best for 
him—even give him up.” 

Ranny thought this very fine and 
brave, but of course he did not know 
how long his parents had been talking 
this matter over. 

“He showed a lot of good stuff,” said 
father, “afttr he got over being so proud 
of his job that he would hardly speak to 
his boss. He is willing to learn, and he 
can stick to a thing and see it through. 
Your son has the makings of a useful and 
successful man.” 

Ranny flushed with pleasure and his 
eyes watered a little. 

“This baby!” said mother. 
Ranny liked that, too. 

He had turned his back upon his 
happy past; the present was altogether 
glorious and he was no longer afraid of 
his future. 


And 
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N a way I gained my most vivid 

impression of America on returning 
to London. That city made America 
so remarkable and in some senses so 
desirable. I saw with a new vision the 
pageant of London, was struck by its 
blackness, the low buildings, the de- 
ceptively broad streets. The English 
institutions came up afresh. To stay 


once more at a real English hotel (I 
tried three in eight days, and then gave 
in), to return to these places where one 
cannot buy a newspaper or cigar, where 
there is no telephone in your bedroom, 


or even hot water. That gives one an 
idea of the state of materialistic bar- 
barism in which England still has her 
being! And to see with this fatal and, I 
trust, temporary, new vision, the aver- 
age English girl with her clothes straight 
from the rag bag, and her hair straight 
from the pillow, to compase her with 
the thousands of smart little persons 
who look as if they were made of 
enameled metal, whom you can see 
any morning coming out of the Grand 
Central . . . it was rather a shock! 
And, on the other hand, to be re- 
absorbed by the harmonious calm, the 
ancient poise of a country that finds 
more contentment in its past than in 
dreams of the future, to see once more 
in the eyes of women, after the hard 
brightness of Broadway, a glow which 
bespeaks tenderness and illusion, made 
one feel that America was hectic and ex- 
cessive. But I think I have suggested 
that before. So it becomes difficult to 
sum up my emotions before the pano- 
rama which is modern America. Most 


things must be seen to be believed, but 
America is almost incredible, indescrib- 
able, irreconcilable with herself. I have 
seen a good deal of her, I suppose; I 
am tempted to an excursion into the 
guide book, to say something of Pitts- 
burg, smoky, sullen; of Dayton, that 
little city so monumental for its size; 
of Columbus, spacious and gray, with 
its broad, pleasant, green streets, and 
its occasional gift of silence; of Indian- 
apolis, almost as spectacular in its lay- 
out as Washington; of little Evansville, 
so elderly and quiet by the broad Ohio 
that flows in sleepy calm; of Omaha, 
big, grim, and wedded to utility; and 
yet again of Chicago, savage Chicago, 
where in the last twenty-two months 
sixteen policemen were murdered on 
duty, vainglorious Chicago, where 
Mayor Thompson announces to the 
world on his posters: “Boost Chicago! 
We lead the world as a rail center! 
Forty-seven roads! A train a minute!” 
It is with reluctance that I part from 
Chicago and its mayor. They go to- 
gether; Balzac would have been in- 
terested in them. 

As soon as you go West, leaving behind 
scraps of Boston, a few houses in Phila- 
delphia, the green beauty of Washington, 
and jeweled Maghattan, you are in a 
country where thétowns are all alike. In 
the center of a town, or in its suburbs, 
nothing will tell you whether you are in 
Ohio or in Iowa. You find the same 
quadrangular layout, the same houses, 
the same stores, lunching places, and 
chapels. In the suburbs, the same tim- 
ber bungalows. This is easily explained 
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by the fact that most cities in the 
Middle West and West were founded 
within fifty years of one another by peo- 
ple who were moving westward, who 
naturally built the new cities in the 
image of those they were leaving behind. 
Moreover, these were not rich people, 
but pioneers struggling with every pos- 
sible difficulty, limited materials, expen- 
sive labor, bad transport. They had no 
time for beauty; also they were emi- 
grants from the East, among whom the 
aspiration to beauty, which vaguely in- 
formed the mind of the workman in the 
Gothic and even the Georgian period, 
did not exist; the aspiration to beauty 
is a thing which arises slowly among 
young dreamers, who are laughed at by 
their families and their fellow towns- 
men, but who eventually have their own 
way. So the cities are unbeautiful, and 
only of late years, when wealth accumu- 
lated, has the aspiration to beauty begun 
to show itself in the shape of capitols 
and universities. It is not always suc- 
cessful, but the spirit is there; the gray, 
uniform cities of America are merely the 
forerunners of a new architecture. 

But I do not want to discuss archi- 
tecture. Deucalion fiung stones to make 
men, but in America it is the men who 
have flung the stones, and perchance 
they will make gods. 

The American child is to me a greater 
puzzie than the American adult. I cannot 
see how the emotional American, domi- 
nated by moral impulses, develops out of 
the shrewd and hard American child. It 
is almost inhuman. It hates to be fon- 
dled; it seldom kisses an adult; it wholly 
differs from the emotional, enthusiastic 
English child, which hurls itself upon the 
people it likes and inflicts upon them 
sticky embraces. It does not give itself; 
it knows what it wants and takes it with 
strange brutality. If this applied only 
to the female children, I could under- 
stand it, for something of this survives 
in the American girl, before marriage and 
misfortune have turned her into a hu- 
man being; but the male American child 
shows only the hardness of the American 


man, not the gentleness and tenderness 
which make him so attractive. This may 
come from the close contact*between the 
American child and its parents; it lives 
with them, is of them; it is treated seri- 
ously; therefore it does not look upon 
the adult as a god. Notably, in the 
well-to-do classes, there is no children’s 
hour, say half past five, when the anx- 
ious prisoners of the nursery are allowed, 
trembling with excitement and with awe, 
to enter the holy presence of the grown- 
ups. It is no fun being an American 
child; one grows up without idols, and 
one must make some for oneself, since 
mankind at all ages lives only by error. 

The hard child suggests the hard 
home, which is characteristic of Amer- 
ica. I visited many houses in the 
United States, and, except among the 
definitely rich, I found them rather un- 
comfortable. They felt bare, unten- 
anted; they were too neat, too new; 
they indicated that the restaurant, the 
theater, the cinema were often visited; 
one missed the comfortable accumula- 
tion of broken screens, old fire irons, and 
seven-vear-old volumes of the I[llus- 
trated London News, which make up the 
dusty, frowsy feeling of home. The 
American house # not a place where one 
lives, but a place where one merely 
sleeps, eats, sits, works. You will say 
that makes up home life, but it does not; 
there is something else, which can arise 
only out of a compound of dullness, boiled 
mutton, an ill-cut lawn, a dog, a cat, and 
some mice to keep the cat amused. I 
cannot explain it better than that, and 
Americans may not understand what I 
mean, although any English person will. 

Leaving aside the homes of the work- 
ing class, which are much the same all the 
world over—tviz., miserable spaces where 
a young wife is by poverty, child-bearing, 
and male neglect turned into an old wom- 
an by the time she is thirty, I suspect that 
what affects the American home is the 
scarcity of the slave class which Europe 
calls domestics. Human beings cannot 
make their own comfort; they are too 
lazy. If they are compelled to choose be- 
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tween a comfortable household of which 
they must do the work, and shop-gaz- 
ing or cinema-going, they will seldom 
choose the home. All comfort depends 
on slavery, and the European domestic 
servant is a slave—perhaps well paid, 
perhaps well treated, perhaps even inde- 
pendent, but a slave, attendant upon the 
home of the master for one hundred and 
fifty-six hours a week out of one hundred 
and sixty-eight. America lacks that 
class; therefore she has efficiency, but 
she has not comfort. Indeed, she has 
ceased to care for comfort. You discover 
this particularly in the hospitals, of 
which I visited three. No attempt was 
made to procure flowers for the patients; 
there were no hand fans for fevered 
brows; the lights were not shaded to the 
eyes; in hot weather ventilation was 


bad unless the windows were kept open, 
which meant that the blinds flapped; 
the nurses were self-complacent and offi- 
cial; everything was well done technical- 
ly; the surgery was audacious, the learn- 


ing immense—but it was not comfortable. 
The American attitude is: “ You are ill. 
We will dose you until you are well,” 
just as, addressing a boiler: “You are 
out of order. We will overhaul your 
rivets and bolts.” It makes one long 
for the European sister of charity. She 
is pathetically incompetent; her finger 
nails are not aseptic, but she can smile 
and stroke a headache away. 

Perhaps I was wrong to say that 
America has no slave domestic class. 
She has the married woman. In an 
earlier chapter I suggested that the 
American married woman is sweated. 
She isso, particularly on the farms, 
where she is sacrificed to the financial 
ambition of her husband. Mr. Thomas 
Odea has written a terrifying little play 
about that, where the farmer’s wife is 
driven mad with hysteria because her 
husband continues to put money into 
the farm; he leaves her to wear her old 
body out, cleaning and cooking, and on 
the anniversary of her wedding day 
refuses her a plate-washing machine 
which shall spare her poor old hands; 
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instead, he buys yet more agricultural 
plant that shall increase his fortune. 
Again, in the Pictorial Review of De- 
cember last, we find the tragic story of 
another farmer’s wife who, after many 
years, inherits six hundred dollars, and 
for the first time has a chance to give 
her family Christmas presents; her 
money is taken away by her husband, 
who with it buys six tombstones. I 
suppose that sort of thing happens in 
Europe, too, but in Europe it is less 
shocking, because there most people are 
in need, whereas in America the farmers 
are not in need, but in a hysterical state 
of financial ambition. Some of those 
farmers might quite properly buy their 
wives tombstones on their wedding day. 

It is horrible and it is splendid. It 
is part of the picture of the American 
energy which keeps the shops in the 
towns open till nine and ten o'clock at 
night, including Saturdays and in some 
cases Sundays. There is a fury of pro- 
duction and a fury of spending; there is 
an intoxication in the air which at first 
terrifies the stranger and soon influences 
him. I felt it myself a few weeks after 
arriving. I had never cared much for 
money before, holding my little Euro- 
pean ideas of a comfortable life and 
pleasant conversation, but by degrees, 
as I took contact with the Americans, 
those berserkers of commerce, I found 
myself wanting an automobile, like 
them, a big banking account, like them, 
and a bigger banking account, like them; 
I learned to smoke expensive cigars, 
like the Italian plate layers, and to say, 
“It’s only five dollars,” instead of, “A 
guinea, that’s a bit thick.” Something 
gets into you; you grow discontented; 
you haven’t got enough; you fight for it; 
you make harder bargains; in your arm- 
chair you don’t think of vague things 
as your languid gaze follows the tobacco 
smoke, but, instead, you ask yourself, 
“I wonder whether by saying nothing 
and waiting a day I could squeeze 
another five hundred dollars out of that 
deal?”’ Competition and example seize 
the stranger; he falls to savage desire; 
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his cupidity, his secretiveness, his re- 
sourcefulness—all that develops. In 
five months I felt how America forges 
and tempers the soft iron of Europe into 
chilled steel. This is not an attack; it is 
grudging admiration, for I confess that 
[ took a certain pleasure in the strug- 
gling ferocity, the haste, the careless 
collection of wealth which make up 
American life. Only one asks oneself, 
What is this leading to? 

America is so much in a state of forma- 
tion that she has not yet acquired what I 
suppose one may call poise. She has no 
leisured class, the class which uncon- 
sciously and often in a hostile spirit pro- 
motes beauty by providing a market for 
the arts. The capitalistic class of Amer- 
ica is beginning consciously to pursue 
beauty and to give its patronage to the 
arts, but if you search for beauty you 
seldom find it; it is a thing which hap- 
pens, which flourishes in spite of dif- 
ficulties. The beauty which you cap- 


ture grows domesticated, like a tiger 
long imprisoned in a cage, it forgets 


how to spring. This applies also to the 
pursuit of culture, the impulse to 
knowledge, of which the American 
women’s clubs are a magnificent ex- 
ample. The cultural impulse of Amer- 
ica is still on the surface because it 
leaves the habits of the individual what 
they were. Culture is not knowledge, 
it is not information, it is not even good 
manners: Sir Pitt Crawley in Vanity 
Fair is drunken and boorish, but a 
gentleman all the same. True culture 
is one’s father’s culture more than one’s 
own. It is not how one thinks that 
matters, but the way one lives, and 
though America is thinking much more 
and more clearly than does Europe, she 
is still living in the middle-class way of 
1860. She is laying down the road to 
intellectual emancipation, but she has 
only just begun to travel it. Also the 
acquisitiveness of the pioneer is still 
struggling against the efflorescent cul- 
ture of the universities. Every maga- 
zine is choked with advertisements of 


schools which teach salesmanship or 
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train you to become a convincing busi- 
ness speaker. The appeal is generally 
monetary, and seldom cultural. Knowl- 
edge is being offered in terms of com- 
mercial power, not in terms of pure 
knowledge. 

I know that this prevails also in 
Europe, but it prevails in a different 
way; there is less ambition, less contest. 
There is more ease, something that one 
may describe as a static harmony of life. 
The difference cannot be better stated 
than it was to me by an American who 
said: “You will never understand us 
until you get this clear. If an Italian 
in Italy owns a successful hotel, the only 
thing he will want is to go on running 
that hotel successfully, and when he dies 
to leave it to his son or his daughter’s 
husband. But the American (or Italian- 
American) will be miserable unless by 
the time he is forty-five he controls two 
or three hotels; his son will look upon 
himself as a failure unless in the end he 
is president of a corporation controlling 
a chain of hotels from coast to coast.” 
This seems to be ideally true, and it is 
easily explained—democracy explains it 
to a certain extent; whereas in Europe, 
and particularly in England, the desire 
of an ambitious man is to bear a title, 
in America, where he cannot obtain a 
title, the only possible distinction is 
wealth. Therefore he struggl$ for 
wealth as a European struggles for social 
recognition. But that is a minor cause, 
because the struggle for wealth in 
America is infinitely more savage than 
is in Europe the struggle for distinction. 

There is something else, and that 
something is seldom taken into account. 
The true cause is found within. the 
boundless resources of America. Fifty 
years ago most of America was un- 
touched. Within a single century most 
of the coal, iron, and oil deposits, also 
the wheat fields, have been brought to 
bear. Most of the great fortunes are a 
couple of generations old; they were 
made easily, almost fortuitously. They 
were not made slowly and cautiously as 
they were in Europe by generations 
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which had time to grow used to being 
just a little richer than the generation 
before; great American fortunes arose 
like mushrooms, like colossal mush- 
rooms which overhung the landscape. 
So the poorer pioneer said to himself: 
“Why should I not do what these others 
have done so quickly, so easily? The 
resources are there.” That is the point; 
in America the resources were there, 
while in Europe they were not. Euro- 
pean resources were developed slowly 
over about six hundred years; American 
resources were developed in a_ night. 
Thus the European learned that there 
was little room for his ambition and 
turned to easy living; the American 
learned that there was the widest room 
for the wildest ambition, and turned to 
the inflamed life. The American is no 
more desirous, no more ruthless, no 
more money-grubbing than any other 
kind of man; after all, he is merely any 
other kind of man. He is the creature 
of magnificent circumstances, the child 
of endless opportunity. He has, in a 
sense, inherited the world; it is natural 
that he should exploit his heritage. 


STONE WALLS 


It is a platitude to say that one learns 
most about mankind in the police courts. 
It is also not quite a truth, for surely 
men @o not lie quite as much outside 


as inside those courts; but- one does 
learn something of the psychology of the 
nation. One learns it from the judges. 
Their way of doing things is the way 
in which people like them done. I have 
seen a number of cases tried, and nearly 
all yield a conclusion. Here are three. 
In the first a man was charged with in- 
decency. Instead of sending him to 
jail, the magistrate ascertained that he 
was sick, probably feeble-minded, so he 
sent him to the workhouse for observa- 
tion. Also he asked him what fine he 
could pay. The accused said fifty dol- 
lars, and finally confessed that he could 
raise a hundred dollars. The magistrate 
then fined him a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, ““to force him to work.” This 
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seemed to me humane and burlesque. 
One likes the idea of fining a man only a 
figure which he can meet, but one dis- 
cerns muddled thinking in finding a man 
sick, presumably irresponsible, and then 
fining him. What is interesting is the 
humane desire to discover by medical 
examination whether the prisoner was 
responsible. 

The second case was that of a motorist 
charged with having passed a street car 
on the wrong side. The magistrate put 
back the case, gave the prisoner a copy of 
the traffic laws, told him to sit down and 
study them, and to come back for 
examination in two hours. If he failed 
in any answer he would be fined fifty 
dollars; if he was perfect, he would be 
let off with twenty dollars. This seems 
to me perfect justice, for it repairs while 
it punishes. 

The third case led to different con- 
clusions. It was a matrimonial quarrel, 
where a wife charged her husband with 
assault; another couple was mixed up 
with the case. As I listened to them I 
felt that they were all liars. Perhaps 
they were. What was interesting was 
the behavior of the attorneys, who dis- 
puted loudly, unrebuked by the magis- 
trate, and made pandemonium in the 
court. When the magistrate began to 
sum up against the defendant, his at- 
torney had the audacity to interrupt . . . 
and the magistrate was weak enough to 
say he would go on with the case. A 
little later, the magistrate prepared to 
discharge the defendant. This was met 
by a violent protest from the plaintiff's 
attorney . .. upon which the magis- 
trate again resumed the hearing. Ul- 
timately he discharged the defendant. 
Absolute Gilbert & Sullivan; no Eng- 
lishman could avoid being shocked by 
the complete contempt shown by every- 
body for the solemnities of the law. 

For a tithe of such conduct the at- 
torneys would have been turned out of 
an English court. I have seen this hap- 
pen in several places. I have seen a 
state attorney address a witness while 
sprawling on a table. The judges never 
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exact respect for themselves; they make 
their sittings into social parties; they 
seem weak, and it may be that they are 
too human. One of them has carried 
familiarity so far as to dice for the fine 
with the prisoner. (In Chicago; the 
prisoner lost.) All this offends, but in 
reality it should not offend, as it means 
only that humanity has perhaps gone too 
far, except that it brings the law into 
contempt, makes the law uncertain. 
The weak judge who allows himself to 
be bullied into an acquittal is the same 
judge who would give a fifteen years’ 
sentence for a crime deserving twelve 
months. The weak are always the 
violent and, in that sense, American 
justice is as liable to human excess as it 
is capable of human tenderness. But 
in the main it is informed by the sym- 
pathetic spirit which has led North 
Dakota to grant illegitimate children 
rights to the property of their father 
equal to that of his legitimate issue. 

A similar impression arises from insti- 
tutions such as the Domestic Relations 


Court, which is primarily intended to 
settle as amicably as possible difficulties 


inside the family. It works in conjunc- 
tion with a department of social service, 
and handles the cases which the depart- 
ment cannot settle. And it handles 
them with the broad humanity which 
characterizes this side of America. For 
instance, I saw a-case dealt with where 
a wife was demanding from her husband 
support which he refused on the plea 
that she insisted on making a home for 
her mother; the mother-in-law made 
trouble between them. The judge dealt 
with this case as a familiar friend. He 
first pointed out to the man that his 
mother-in-law was old and in need, and 
that somebody must take care of her; 
but he also suggested to the wife that her 
husband had the first right to the pri- 
vacy of his home, and that she must 
take his needs into account as well as 
those of her mother. Finally, instead of 
sentencing the man to pay so much a 
week, and evicting the mother-in-law, 
which would have been the strict solu- 
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tion of the case, the judge sent the hus- 
band and wife to discuss his remarks in 
his chambers. They came out later with 
a treaty of peace; the man agreed to 
support, and his wife agreed to make 
arrangements with another member of 
the family to take in her mother. 

A little later the judge settled two cases 
of nonsupport of a wife by inducing the 
man to give the home another chance 
for a fortnight, and then to come to 
court again. Ina similar case, where the 
man was out of work, the judge brought 
the parties together and undertook to 
provide a job for the man. The most 
impressive case, however, was that of a 
girl of fifteen, feeble-minded and preg- 
nant by a man who was willing to marry 
her. Instead of following the obvious 
wooden course and letting the man off 
on condition that he married the girl, 
the judge decided that at the time she 
was unfit to marry and that there was 
no point in upholding morals against 
eugenics. He therefore placed her under 
medical observation, intending to deal 
with her on the medical report alone. If 
she was proved feeble-minded, he would 
send her into a home, but he refused to 
be a party to the bringing forth of prob- 
ably imbecile children. All this seems 
to me admirable; it is more than hu- 
man; it is sensible, and it represents the 
most enviable side of American humani- 
tarianism. 

One sees most of American humanity 
when one visits the remedial institu- 
tions. I saw two of these in St. Louis, 
one shameful, the other admirable. The 
first was the children’s house of deten- 
tion, a dirty, gloomy prison where the 
children are imprisoned until they are 
tried in their special court. I don’t think 
they are happy. They are kept together 
and do not seem to fear the officials; 
they are examined and looked after 
physically—but the grayness of the 
place! The ugly tables and the poor 
food; the mug of water and the piece of 
bread laid on the table without a plate! 
This for children who have not been 
tried and are therefore not guilty. That 
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is a bad survival and St. Louis has every 
reason to be ashamed of its house of 
detention. On the other hand, it is a 
piquant contrast to observe its treat- 
ment of the boys who have been found 
guilty. For them St. Louis has a farm, 
at Bellefontaine, which exhibits none of 
the insensibility of the industrial schools 
of England. Here no prison bars, no 
watchmen, no measures against escape 
at night, except the removal of day 
clothes. A gifted superintendent has 
done a great deal to prevent the place 
from turning into an institution. There 
are no uniforms; the dining room is 
painted white, decorated with flowers, 
pictures, and flags. Three hours a day 
are given to school, four or five to agri- 
culture, two to recreation within the 
bounds of the estate. The tragedy of 
Bellefontaine is that the boys stay there 
only six months to two years, and then 
go back to the bad old homes which 
made their crimes. It is to the honor of 
St. Louis that one regrets that its delin- 
quent boys cannot up to manhood be 
kept in its institution. 

In other words, America is really try- 
ing to cure, to reform, and not merely 
to punish. You see this at its maximum 
in Sing Sing prison. As you travel along 
the lovely wooded hills of the Hudson 
you prepare for cells and gray gloom, 
but as you reach the prison you hear a 
band and you see men marching. Later 
you ask whether those men evolving in 
the large and tidy walled space were 
marching to dinner; you are told that 
they were marching more or less of their 
own accord, for exercise, behind the 
band they organize and manage them- 
selves. Then you discover that their 
uniform is not entirely uniform; that 
they can wear part of their own clothes, 
have tobacco and daily papers sent in; 
that five times a month they may receive 
three visitors, making fifteen, and that 
they can talk to them in a large room, 
uninterrupted by officers, unseparated 
by the terrible grille of the past. You go 
into the workshops where they work an 
ordinary eight-hours’ day, making shoes, 
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brushes, mattresses, or at printing, etc. 
There are no officers in the workshops; 
the convicts run their own discipline. In 
the dining room also no officers, but 
again the men’s own discipline. They 
may talk; they are not, as in England, 
treated as dumb brutes. You discover 
the prison club (the Mutual Welfare 
League), games, movie shows, a monthly 
paper edited, published, and printed 
within the prison under the editorship of 
Mr. C, E. Chapin, a prominent journal- 
ist, now serving a life sentence. You go 
round; you hear the warden address the 
prisoners personally; they reply without 
fear or servility. Those who are not at 
work move about freely in the vast pris- 
on; others practice baseball. 

The essence of Sing Sing is represent- 
ed by two mottoes—self-government and 
no officers. The idea is to thrust upon 
the convicts the maximum amount of 
personal responsibility, which prevents 
them from feeling outcast and maintains 
their individuality for the time when 
they will return to the outer world. That 
is why there are no officers in the work- 
shops, why the officers are unarmed, 
while the prisoners freely handle piping 
and knives. They are trusted; they un- 
derstand that they must go through 
with this; that escape is very difficult; 
so many are allowed comparative free- 
dom in the neighborhood of the prison 
under the languid supervision of a lonely 
guard. Breakaways are very few. I 
suppose the reactionary will say, “ Very 
pretty; this means that you are treating 
criminals as honest men would like to 
be treated.”” That is absurd. Even in 
Sing Sing, model prison though it be, 
there is not much laughter; stone walls 
do make a prison, however much an 
enlightened civilization may try to pre- 
vent it. Before dismissing the humane 
effort of Sing Sing, the reactionary 
should ask himself whether he would like 
to lead the life of those men. It is a hard 
place, and behind the benevolence stand 
force, restraint, and a ready weapon. 
But all this is hidden as well as may be, 
so that the convict may feel compara- 
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tively free, be given a chance to acquire 
the capacities of a trade, the powers of 
a free man, pending the time when he 
will regain the privileges of freedom. 
Sing Sing represents one of the most 
beautiful sides of the American charac- 
ter, the capacity of the strong man to 
understand the weak, the desire to give 
the weak man a fair deal, the desire to 
make him efficient again, to restore him 
to decency; in other words, to rescue 
an American from evil courses and to re- 
absorb him into the American com- 
munity. 

After leaving Sing Sing I thought of 
the English prisons, of the periods of 
solitary confinement, where the convict 
sees no human face, hardly that of a 
warden; of the gangs on Dartmoor, 
watched by a guard with a rifle. I 
thought of our prisoners cut off for years 
from the activity of the world, and then 
tossed back to wander there like lost 
children, until they meet some one who 
entices them back to evil courses, be- 
cause that is all the English prison has 
fitted them for. Then again I thought 
of the American prison, and was 
ashamed of my country. 


POLITICIANS 


I wonder whether the fine institutions 
of America are the work of politicians or 
whether they were imposed by an in- 
telligent public opinion upon representa- 
tives who threw them as sops to local 
idealism. One cannot help contrasting 
those institutions with the evil repute of 
the American politician, and especially 
with the contempt which most Ameri- 
cans openly express for their governors. 
Perhaps the American politician is ma- 
ligned; very likely he is corrupt, but 
maybe all politicians, taken in the mass, 
are corrupt. If you talk to an educated 
Frenchman, Italian, Spaniard, or Portu- 
guese he will tell you that his politicians 
take bribes. The European papers con- 
tain as many scandals and exposures of 
people in high places as do the American 
papers. As for England, she seems very 
virtuous, and the superficial observer 
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may think that the level of political 
morality is higher in England than any- 
where else in the world. Only, when one 
begins to understand English public 
life, one discovers that, as usual, every 
man has his price, and that whereas in 
most parts of the world you can get a 
man to do something mean by paying 
him a sum of money, in England you 
can bring him down to the vilest level 
by inviting him to lunch with a duke. 
And so there is little to choose between 
corruption by contract in the United 
States of America and corruption by 
snobbery in the home of ancient liberties 
which we call England. 

What is interesting in America, as op- 
posed to England, is the common as- 
sumption that the politician is a cor- 
ruptionist. In many conversations with 
Americans I have been told stories 
which I refuse to reprint because they 
seem too wild. I have continually been 
told that the American law courts are 
corrupt, that many of the judges can be 
bought, and that where they cannot be 


bought political pressure can be put on 


them. I do not say this is true or un- 
true; I know nothing about it personally, 
but what interests me is the fact that 
America says these things openly, where- 
as the Englishman looks upon his Par- 
liament as the abode of most of the 
virtues (he has been changing his mind 
since big business took over the British 
Empire, round about 1917); also he 
becomes painfully sentimental when he 
talks of British justice. The American 
seems to have no illusions about the 
state; indeed, when one has read the 
American newspapers for a few months 
and seen them filled with extraordinary 
tales of graft taken by high employees 
of corporations, by district attorneys, 
sanitary trustees, etc., one begins to 
believe that American rule is founded 
on graft; one has to reason with one- 
self to realize that the greatest and 
richest nation in the world cannot be 
erected on such a foundation. 

For my part, I suspect that the situa- 
tion is actually this: most of the public 


- 
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officials are elected, therefore they have 
to truckle to local opinion, for they 
hope to be re-elected. This must mean 
corrupt favoritism. In many cases, 
however, the situation is worse because 
the public official not only has to be re- 
elected by a body of constituents, but 
he also is the nominee of either the 
Democratic or the Republican party. 
He will naturally cleave to his party; 
its managers will have influence upon 
him; if he does not satisfy them, he will 
not be renominated. It is too much to 
ask of a human being that he should 
resist an influence such as that. Lastly, 
the public official is, in America, very ill 
paid; many state governors before the 
war received less than six thousand dol- 
lars, and their pay has not been raised 
commensurately with the rise in the cost 
of living. If you compare rank with 


rank you will find that the American 
judge is paid about a quarter of what 
the English judge receives, and this ina 
country where the cost of living is twice 
as high as in England. 


What is the re- 
sult? It is not necessarily corruption. 
Indeed, the American judge deserves a 
tribute which he does not always re- 
ceive for resisting corruption offered to 
poverty. I think it was Oscar Wilde 
who said that “anybody could be vir- 
tuous on ten thousand pounds a year.” 
The most supreme of the American 
judges has never received such a salary, 
but he has been virtuous all the same. 
A more serious result is that in a civiliza- 
tion such as the American, where wealth 
absolutely predominates, where a man’s 
status is largely (though not entirely) 
defined by his fortune, the rewards of 
office are so small that public positions 
tend to attract only those men who 
would not otherwise make a very good 
living, or men who are already rich and 
take office out of vanity. 

Nearly all the educated Americans 
I spoke to about this entirely agreed 
with me, but the subject did not excite 
them. Everybody acknowledged graft 
everywhere, with a way of suggesting, 
“It’s a pity, but it can’t be helped.” 
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I suspect that America does not worry 
about graft because she is a pioneer 
country, because she is still developing 
her immense resources, and especially 
because the opportunities are so vast 
that every man tells himself that he has 
quite enough to do looking after his 
business without wasting time on the 
reform of the public services. He 
agrees that much time and money are 
wasted by corruption, but he figures 
out the situation and tells himself that 
the loss entailed on him personally is 
much less than the loss he would make 
if he were to devote time to public 
affairs. So he lets public affairs go, 
gets as rich as he can; often he harbors 
the private opinion that if he comes to 
a lawsuit the best thing he can do is to 
be rich. To be rich, he thinks, will 
serve him better than to be a little 
poorer and come before an entirely 
reliable court. I do not mean that he 
proposes to bribe the law, but he pro- 
poses by his wealth to avail himself of 
every delay, of every legal method, and 
to wear out his antagonist. To do that 
he must be rich; also he finds getting 
rich a more cheerful pursuit than purify- 
ing the public services. 

You see this political indifference 
more clearly still when you consider the 
treatment afforded to the Socialist party 
in America. One quite understands 
that during the war the American gov- 
ernment should have dealt very vigor- 
ously with those who opposed its ac- 
tivities, who tried to impede recruiting, 
and in some cases plotted with the 
enemy. I take no sides in this matter, 
except so far as to say that the leaders 
of most of the Allies cannot escape their 
share of responsibility for the crime 
that is unjustly imputed to the Kaiser 
alone. I quite understand that when 
a government has gone to war it can 
hold only the opinion of Decatur, “My 
country, right or wrong.” But what is 
interesting is the indifference of public 
opinion to the treatment of the Social- 
ists after the war. In the fear of revolu- 
tion a great many thingsywere done 
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which did not accord with our concep- 
tions of the habeas corpus. I have be- 
fore me a photograph of a letter ad- 
dressed to the editor of The Leader, 
Milwaukee, stamped October, 1920. 
Across the envelope is impressed, “ Mail 
to this address undeliverable under 
Espionage Act.”” Therefore, nearly two 
years after the armistice, a newspaper 
is refused its mail because its views are 
disagreeable to the government! The 
letter is reproduced in the New York 
World, which very honorably protests 
against this suppression of a normal 
public right, the delivery of correspond- 
ence. But I never heard club or private 
talk about this. This flagrant attack on 
citizen rights seemed to interest nobody. 

And here are a number of other cases 
which also oveurred in October, 1920. 
At Mount Vernon the Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, Miss Rose Scheidermann, can- 
didate for Senator, and Mr. Norman 
Thomas, were arrested for attempting 
to read the Constitution of the United 
States and explaining the objects of the 
American Civil Liberties Union. This 
because they were speaking without a 
permit from the mayor, who had de- 
clined to give permits to speakers. On 
October 12th, at Norwich, Mrs. Glen- 
dowen Evans and Mr. Albert Boardman 
were arrested for speaking in breach 
of the orders of the mayor. In the same 
month Judge John C. Knox decided that 
membership of the Communist party 
was sufficient cause for deportation. 
(It is interesting to observe that Judge 
Anderson, at Boston, ruled the oppo- 
site.) Again, in the same month, at 
New York, the Socialists were denied 
the privilege of choosing poll clerks for 
election districts in which their party 
had polled the greatest or the next to 
greatest vote cast at the last election. 
All these cases are fairly startling, but 
most remarkable is that of the five 
Socialists, members of the New York 
Legislature, who in March, 1920, were 
excluded on the plea that they had been 
seditious. A minority, duly elected by 
the voters, was excluded by the ma- 
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jority. The five outlaws stood again, 
and in September, 1920, were all five 
again elected by their constituents. 
You would have thought that this set- 
tled the matter, since they were twice 
indorsed by the electorate, but the 
New York Legislature accepted two of 
the members and re-excluded three. 
This was not a party vote, for on the 
second occasion 73 Republicans and 17 
Democrats voted for exclusion, while 28 
Republicans and 17 Democrats voted 
against. 

I submit that, coming two years after 
the war, this is a rather startling situa- 
tion. It justifies one in suggesting that 
liberty of speech and of thought was 
brought very low during the four years 
of the Wilson administration; so far 
there is no guaranty that these liberties 
will be restored under the new govern- 
ment. This because nobody cares. All 
the people who were arrested for ex- 
pounding socialistic views were doing 
this openly, and in virtue of the rights 
that belong to all citizens in a free re- 
public. I heard of no case where a Re- 
publican or Democratic speaker was 
arrested; the Socialists were arrested 
because they wanted to alter the form of 
the state. But it is perfectly legitimate 
to alter the form of the state if you don’t 
like it; it is perfectly legitimate to try 
to convince your fellow men that your 
views are right and that they should 
join with you in making them prevail. 
Supposing a party were to arise which 
wanted to make it compulsory on all of 
us to paint ourselves blue, (basing this 
on the excellent historical precedent of 
Queen Boadicea), you might think it 
silly, but all the same the pro-blues 
would be entitled to recruit members for 
their party. Any suppression of opinion 
is tyranny. 

In the particular case of the New York 
Legislature, which excluded the five 
Socialists, it is interesting to observe 
that, apart from the New York World, 
there were comparatively few protests. 
The exclusion did not form a topic for 
conversation at lunch; if it was referred 
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to at all, the attitude was that it served 
the Socialists jolly well right and it was 
hoped that this would “learn” them to 
be Socialists. Which is all very well, but 
if we accept that a majority may deprive 
a minority of its constitutional rights, 
then no man will be safe—unless he 
belongs to the majority. If, owing to 
unfortunate idealism or lack of political 
suppleness, he happens to find himself in 
the minority, he will be in trouble. 
These suppressions and exclusions prac- 
ticed by a capitalistic government abso- 
lutely parallel the action of the Bol- 
sheviks in Moscow. The Bolsheviks are 
charged with having disfranchised all 
the people who did not agree with them, 
and for that are severely attacked; the 
capitalistic parties of America in these 
particular cases have been doing just the 
same thing. They must not expect to 
be measured by a different rule. 

I am not making an impertinent com- 
parison between the American and the 
British methods. It is true that Eng- 
land allows almost unlimited freedom of 
speech, printing, and meeting, and that 
has a beautiful air of liberalism, but I 
suspect that the English governing class 
—which is wholly cynical and much 
more subtle than most people realize— 
has for a long time seen the advantage of 
letting people talk and talk and wear 
themselves away and evaporate in talk. 
Where America represses, England 
swaddles. One of these days an English 
Prime Minister will try to smash the 
Socialist movement by offering peerages 
to the labor leaders and bishoprics to 
the Socialist clergymen. So I am not 
making a comparison; what I am ob- 
serving is the psychological reaction of 
the American mind to this political 
tyranny. It is a simple one; Americé 
does not bother, and she may be unwise 
not to bother, for suppression drives 
these movements into secrecy. During 
the Russian revolution of 1905 Pobie- 
donostzeff, a reactionary, said that an 
idea was more dangerous than dyna- 
mite; you can hide an idea, but you 
cannot kill it, and all that the system of 


repression can do is just that, to hide 
the idea. Reaction does not take the 
advice of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, who 
once said that you cannot stop a storm 
by sitting on the barometer. Reaction 
is to-day trying to sit on the barometer, 
and I suspect that this is more dangerous 
than hanging the barometer outside 
Westminster Abbey, while the plaudits 
of English Liberalism resound. The 
American Communist party, organized 
in September, 1919, worked openly until 
January, 1920, when a number of arrests 
were made; then the party became 
illegal and began to work underground. 

There, I feel, lies such danger to Amer- 
ican political stability as may exist. 
Political repression has created secret 
societies; so long as they are secret, so 
long will they be dangerous. Revolu- 
tionary and violent sections of the 
Socialist party never grow strong until 
repression forces them to work secretly, 
because the preaching of violence never 
rallies to their side anything but a small 
number of people. Violence is disagree- 
able to most of mankind because it is 
risky. Man likes violence well enough, 
but he understands that violence replies 
to violence; he is not prepared to face 
that side of it. Therefore free speech 
leads to moderation, because moderation 
makes recruits; on the other hand, limit 
the freedom of speech, you foster secrecy, 
sense of injury—above all, the romantic 
sense of outlawry; you produce groups 
of individuals who become more revolu- 
tionary because they feel outcast, who 
plot violence and more violence—because 
it is the dramatic thing to do. 

I found very few people in America 
who cared at all about these things. The 
political apathy of America is extraor- 
dinary. There is no care for abstract 
rights, but only for individual rights. 
For instance, after the presidential 
election, day by day—not only in New 
York, but in Indianapolis, in Chicago, in 
other places—I tried to discover the 
total votes polled by the Farmer Labor 
party and by the Socialists. It was al- 
most impossible to find out; at first I 
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was told that these polls were so negli- 
gible that they were not worth printing; 
in the end I discovered that the Social- 
ists had polled just under a million 
votes, and that Mr. Upton Sinclair 
alone had received twenty thousand in 
California, but I had to take trouble to 
find out, and I never met anybody else 
who wanted to know. To this day I do 
not know how many votes Mr. Christen- 
sen polled. Now a bright public opinion 
would want to know these things. Why 
it doesn’t want to I am not certain. 
Perhaps it is the prevailing political 
cynicism which reigns in the country, a 
cynicism which was summed up in an 
old English election song : 


If we put the muddlers out, 
We put worse muddlers in. 


Perhaps it is, as I have suggested before, 
that the American is much too busy with 
his personal affairs to trouble with those 
of the state, except, of course, as regards 
the cock fight of party against party. 
For it should be noted that when one 


charges the American with political 
apathy, one must except the sporting 


side of the political contests. That is 
very definite. There is nothing apa- 
thetic in the way in which the white 
South votes Democrat because the 
negro votes Republican; in the disfran- 
chisement of negroes by every kind of 
trick; in the Ku-Klux Klan proceedings. 
There is nothing languid in the 100-per- 
cent Americanism of the American 
Legion; nor in the anti-Catholic cam- 
paign of the “True Americans” in the 
South; nor in the keyhole activities, the 
witch-finding of the American Protec- 
tive League. There is in America as 
much political violence as will keep even 
an Irishman busy, but it is a local, a 
sporting, a personal violence. It has 
nothing to do with general ideas. No 
doubt that is part of American regional- 
ism, which has made the state so impor- 
tant and the State so slight in the mind 
of the citizens of what is less a great 
free republic than a great federation of 


free republics. 
Vout. CXLII.—No. 852.—99 
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PROBLEMS AHEAD 

The first time I asked an American 
what he thought of prohibition I chanced 
upon a stranger in that particular city 
who replied: “Oh, I’m for prohibition. 
Can you tell me where I can get a drink?” 
This reply seems to embody a good deal 
of the public feeling in the matter. Apart 
from a few people who need their drink 
and are exasperated by the difficulties 
they encounter, nearly everybody in 
America thinks prohibition a very good 
thing for other people. It should be 
said in justice that a good many agree 
that it is good for them, though they 
don’t like it, and that they are willing 
to stand it. It is generally said that 
prohibition was brought about by 
political trickery, by the extension of a 
law instituted for war purposes, but 
that is not true. Prohibition is an old 
American institution which has been 
expanding by degrees, state by state, 
for a great many years. The war merely 
gave it the final impetus that enabled 
it to secure the necessary majority of 
two-thirds, and therefore Federal ap- 
plication. Prohibition might not have 
come about if a referendum had been 
taken, but,as the American Constitution 
does not provide for a referendum, it 
must be held that prohibition has not 
succeeded in two-thirds of the states 
without the assent of a more than suf- 
ficient majority. Many people believe 
that prohibition will not lt long and 
that America will eventually return to 
some sort of liquor consumption, prob- 
ably by the extension of the Volstead 
aAct—tiz., by the raising of the quantity 
of alcohol in drinks to 3 or 4 per cent. 
They also believe that the enormous 
illegal traffic in liquor may bring pro- 
hibition into such contempt that it will 
die of itself. All this seems most un- 
likely, though liquor is obtainable in 
any quantity by anybody who can pay 
the price and who will take the trouble. 

For instance, in Boston, in October, 
in various hotels and bars, people were 
accosted by runners who offered to sell 
them drink; in the same city, in six 
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and a half months, 13,246 people were 
arrested for public drunkenness, and 213 
had to be admitted to hospital for al- 
coholic excess. The cause of this is cer- 
tainly prohibition. Whereas in the old 
days a man could buy a drink and leave 
the saloon, he now finds that difficult, 
but he can buy a bottle, take it home, 
and probably drink most of it. Com- 
plete figures are not available, but it 
seems that during last year one of the 
results of prohibition was to decrease 
the number of people who drank mod- 
erately, and to drive a certain number of 
moderate drinkers into the drunken 
ranks. It has also resulted in the prep- 
aration of noxious beverages, made 
partly of whisky and partly of wood 
alcohol; it has brought about a great 
revival of home brewing and home dis- 
tilling; at one time the demand for 
stills was so heavy that the industry 
had to set up a waiting list. It has, toa 
certain extent, encouraged smuggling 
from Canada and Mexico. It has also 
created a class of enforcement agents, 


who are not numerous enough to do 
their work properly and some of whom 


are necessarily corrupt. In other words, 
prohibition has left a great deal of room 
for evasion, and a great deal of evasion 
is going on now. 

By the side of evasion also go substi- 
tutes. One of them is supposed to be 
drugs, but I doubt whether this peril 
is as form#flable as is made out. The 
whisky habit and the cocaine habit are 
very different things; the first is con- 
vivial, the second solitary. If the people 
who talk of the drug peril had any op- 
portunity of coming into contact with 
cocaine or morphia maniacs, they would 
know that the effect is quite different. 
It is quite possible that a few drunkards 
have taken to cocaine because they had 
to have something, but, so far as my 
observation goes, most of the people 
who drank moderately have taken to the 
soda fountain. Evasion of quite another 
kind is much more prevalent, and that 
is the patent medicine containing alco- 
hol. I have before me the labels of two 


of these patent medicines. One of them 
contains 25 per cent of alcohol, the other 
40 per cent; both are labeled to that 
effect. Now what is interesting is that 
neither of these medicines is designed 
for any specific disease; they are not 
supposed to do anything for you if you 
have rheumatism, or fever. They are to 
be taken as a tonic if you feel tired or 
depressed, and their pleasant taste is 
guaranteed. One cannot help being 
amused by that kind of thing. I took a 
dose of one of these medicines and found 
it very pleasant indeed. I felt very 
much better and inclined to have a 
second dose. And so on. 

As regards the results of prohibition, 
it is much too early to say anything pre- 
cise. The wildest statements have been 
printed. For instance, in November, the 
superintendent of the Juvenile Protec- 
tive Association read out statistics which 
seemed to show that cases of cruelty to 
wife and child had increased 238 per 
cent since prohibition arrived; similar 
figures seem to show a rise in childish 
delinquency, in immorality, in disorderly 
houses. One can find sinilar figures 
which absolutely contradict the situa- 
tion, and both sets are as childish one as 
the other. We shall know nothing of the 
effects of prohibition for twenty years, 
and then we shall judge only by figures. 
The psycho-sociologist knows that sta- 
tistics are merely lies made respectable. 
My own belief is that in the United 
States of America liquor will practically 
disappear. Liquor is to a certain extent 
sustained by the unpalatable nature of 
the prohibition drinks; the beer is noth- 
ing but a ghost of the real beer; apple 
cider, loganberry juice, and such like are 
fit to make a school-treat sick. The only 
good prohibition drink is water. But 
the resources of industrial chemistry 
will by degrees produce the illusion we 
need. It is the only thing we need in 
life. Drink itself will go because it is 
not being given to the young generation. 
That is not only a question of shame, but 
a question of supply. As the stocks go 
down, as enforcement grows more rigid, 
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drink will grow more and more difficult 
to obtain. The father will naturally 
keep it for himself, and a vague sort of 
shame will prevent him from introduc- 
ing his son to liquor. So the young gen- 
eration will grow up without it, not 
wanting what it does not know; by de- 
grees, as the old drinking generation dies 
out, the only drunkards will be people 
afflicted by a new kind of depravity, who 
will drink whisky as they now snuff 
cocaine. They will be the exception 
rather than the rule. 

Whether this result is desirable is an- 
other question; for my part, I have 
always held that the ideal state is the 
one where there are least laws. I 
should prefer to think that the saloon 
system could be moralized and made 
more esthetic; that education could by 
degrees teach the population to use in- 
stead of abusing; and that drink could 
remain what it should be, a pleasure 
and not a vice. All this seems to be 
possible, and on the whole I regret pro- 
hibition because it has done immense 
damage to conviviality. The entertain- 
ment of hard-worked people is difficult 
without the stimulus of drink. Prohibi- 
tion dinner parties are very dull; a din- 
ner party, after all, consists in bringing 
together people who don’t like one an- 
other much, and encouraging them to 
bear with one another; that is what is 
called Society. It is difficult to do that 
on iced water; it is perhaps easier in 
America, where people are frank and 
confidential; in England the social con- 
sequences would be frightful. We have 
been asked in England to choose between 
Giles free and Giles sober. I hope we 
shall not have to choose between Giles 
sober and Giles sulky. 

In a sense, the prohibition problem is 
simplified by the growing Slavification 
and Latinization of the United States. 
For psychological reasons of a complex 
nature, it is the Anglo-Teutonic and 
Scandinavian peoples who carry the 
taste for drink. The objections to immi- 
gration may be considerable, but drunk- 
enness is not one of them; the Jewish 


immigrant is particularly free from the 
craving for drmk. This does not mean 
that the immigration problem is in 
America not a serious one. That is to 
say, it is or is not a serious problem ac- 
cording to the point of view you may 
hold. The American who wants to pre- 
serve the old America, the America of 
Alexander Hamilton and Robert E. Lee, 
must look with horror upon the central 
and eastern European masses; the Amer- 
ican who is willing to see created an en- 
tirely new race should not be so greatly 
troubled. At present the old American 
still holds sway because of the sentimen- 
tal support of literature and the press. 
It is not wonderful that public opinion 
should be agitated about the immigrant, 
for the speed of immigration is going 
up at an enormous rate. In Janu- 
ary, 1920, nearly 25,000 came in; in 
June, nearly 50,000; in September, 
86,000. Also, we are told by the Com- 
missioner of Immigration that 10,000,- 
000 of foreigners are waiting for ships 
to America, among them 2,000,000 or 
3,000,000 Italians. Commissioner Wal- 
lis goes on to say (December, 1920) that 
Ellis Island is now handling 30,000 im- 
migrants a week. These are terrific fig- 
ures, and confirmation comes from 
so many sides that there is no reason to 
doubt them. The famine which reigns 
in central Europe, the wars which devas- 
tate Poland, the political oppressions 
which reign in Russia, Bohemia, the 
Trentino; the ruin which has over- 
whelmed Germany—all this is arrayed 
behind the immigrants in a drive of 
immense power. Living without secur- 
ity in a famished Europe, half of which 
has lost even hope, it is natural and 
inevitable that their desires should turn, 
half in material aspiration, half in ideal- 
ism, to the great Republic of the West, 
where there are wealth, ease, happiness 
—where at last they will be at rest. 
From the American point. of view, 
however, the problem is not so easy. It 
is true that America wants labor, and 
America will continue to do so so long 
as she continues to develop her soil with 
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the ferocious haste which characterizes 
her. Only what Ameriea needs is the 
agriculturist. She does not want more 
recruits for the overcrowded cities; the 
trouble is that the immigrants on the 
whole prefer to crowd the towns, and do 
not readily move toward Dakota and 
Idaho. There is, of course, a powerful 
section of America which wants cheap 
city labor. All the sweat shops of 
America, particularly in the clothing 
trade, want to recruit humanity brought 
down to its lowest level of physical en- 
durance, of human pride, something 
they can grind still finer, something that 
can just crawl enough to produce a 
profit. Those people will by influence 
and money do all they can to keep the 
gates open, but it may be that they are 
getting more than is safe for them, and 
that the masses they are recruiting cre- 
ate a problem which defeats their aim. 
What will eventually be done concerns 
the Americans and does not concern me. 
All I may do is to clarify the problem as 
I see it and to suggest to the American 
public that one of the two solutions 
imposes itself—either to restrict or ex- 
clude the immigrant; by degrees to 
assimilate the resident foreigner into the 
Anglo-American civilization; or to open 
the gates, to allow unrestricted immi- 
gration from any part of the world, and 
from these elements to compose a new 
race that will be a synthesis of all races. 
Both these ideals have their nobility; 
the second is perhaps the more attrac- 
tive because it is the more novel. One 
cannot help being curious of sociological 


experiments, and one would like to see 
the result of the fusion of all the peoples 
of the world about a new Tower of Babel. 
It might be rather hard on the Tower 
all the same! 

VALE! 

As I come to the end of these impres- 
sions I wish they could have been con- 
clusions, but five months in a country 
is not much, however broadly one may 
have traveled it, whatever labor one 
may have given to the understanding 
of many kinds of men. One is con- 
fronted with such diversity, such con- 
trasts, and especially such novelty. 
So I will let conclusions alone and say 
just this: I am too old to change. I 
could not with content migrate to 
America, there to live, to adjust myself 
to new attitudes, new laws and customs. 
I am too set, too European for that; a 
certain disabused geniality, which is the 
foundation of Europeanism, would suf- 
fer in the breeziness, the directness of 
America. But if I had to be born again, 
as I was born, of a family that had no 
influence worth anything, no money, 
no lineage—if I had to make my way 
again, as I had to, against difficulties 
such that at the age of twenty-five all 
I possessed was a hundred dollars of 
debts, well . . . in spite of all tempta- 
tions to belong to other nations I should 
have felt that there was only one place 
for a young man who wanted to tear 
from life full value for his efforts; in 
spite of all temptations I should have 
been born an American, 


(The end) 





THE PLEASURES OF A NATURALIST 


BY JOHN BURROUGHS 


OW closely every crack and corner 

of nature is packed with life, espe- 
cially in our northern temperate zone! 
I was impressed with this fact when dur- 
ing several June days I was occupied 
with road mending on the farm where I 
was born. To open up the loosely piled 
and decaying laminated rocks was to 
open up a little biological and zoological 
museum, so many of our smaller forms 
of life harbored there. From chip- 
munks to ants and spiders, animal life 
flourished. We disturbed the chip- 
munks in their den a foot and a half or 
more beneath the loosely piled rocks. 
There were two of them in a soft, warm 
nest of dry, shredded maple leaves. 
They did not wait to be turned out of 
doors, but when they heard the racket 
overhead bolted precipitately. Two liv- 
ing together surprised me, as heretofore 
I have never known but one in a den. 
Near them a milk snake had stowed 
himself away in a crevice, and in the 
little earthquake which we set up got 
badly crushed. Two little red-bellied 
snakes about one foot long had also 
found harbor there. 

The ants rushed about in great con- 
sternation when their eggs were sud- 
denly exposed. In fact, there was live 
natural history under every stone about 
us. Some children brought me pieces of 
stone, which they picked up close by, 
that sheltered a variety of cocoon-build- 
ing spiders. One small, dark-striped 
spider was carrying about her ball of 
eggs, the size of a large pea, attached 
to the hind part of her body. This 
became detached, when she seized it 
eagerly and bore it about held between 
her legs. Another fragment of stone, the 
size of one’s hand, sheltered the chrysalis 


of some species of butterfly which was 
attached to it at its tail. It was sur- 
prising to see this enshrouded creature, 
blind and deaf, wriggle and thrash about 
as if threatening us with its wrath for in- 
vading its sanctuary. One would about 
as soon expect to see an egg protest. 

Thus the naturalist finds his pleasures 
everywhere. Every solitude to him is 
peopled. Every morning or evening 
walk yields him a harvest to eye or ear. 

The born naturalist is one of the most 
lucky men in the world. Winter or sum- 
mer, rain or shine, at home or abroad, 
walking or riding, his pleasures are al- 
ways near at hand. The great book of 
nature is open before him and he has 
only to turn the leaves. 

A friend sitting on my porch in a hick- 
ory rocking-chair the other day was an- 
noyed by one of our small, solitary 
wasps that seemed to want to occupy the 
chair. It held a small worm in its legs. 
She would “shoo” it away, only to see 
it back in a few seconds. I assured her 
that it did not want to sting her, but 
that its nest was somewhere in the chair. 
And, sure enough, as soon as she quieted 
down it entered a smal! opening in the 
end of one of the chair arms, and de- 
posited its worm, and presently was 
back with another, and then a third and 
a fourth; and before the day was done 
it came with little pellets of mud and 
sealed up the opening. 


My morning walk up to the beech 
wood often brings me new knowledge 
and new glimpses of nature. This morn- 
ing I saw a humming bird taking its 
bath in the big dewdrops on a small ash 
tree. I have seen other birds bathe in 
the dew or raindrops on tree foliage, but 
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did not before know that the hummer 
bathed at all. 

I also discovered that the webs of the 
little spiders in the road, when saturated 
with moisture, as they were from the 
early fog this morning, exhibit pris- 
matic tints. Every thread of the web 
was strung with minute spherules of 
moisture, and they displayed all the 
tints of the rainbow. In each of them 
I saw one abutment of a tiny rainbow. 
When I stepped a pace or two to the 
other side, I saw the other abutment. 
Of course I could not see the completed 
bow in so small an area. These frag- 
ments are as unapproachable as the bow 
in the clouds. I also saw that where a 
suspended dewdrop becomes a jewel, or 
displays rainbow tints, you can see only 
one at a time—to the right or left of 
you. It also is a fragment of a rainbow. 
Those persons who report beholding a 
great display of prismatic effects in the 
foliage of trees or in the grass after a 
shower, are not to be credited. You 
may see the drops glistening in the sun 


like glass beads, but they will not ex- 


hibit prismatic tints. In only one at a 
time will you see rainbow tints. Change 
your position, and you may see another, 
but never a great display of prismatic 
tints at one time. 

In my walk the other morning I 
turned over a stone, looking for spiders, 
and ants. These I found, and in addi- 
tion there were two cells of one of our 
solitary leaf-cutters, which we as boys 
called “sweat bees,’ because they came 
around us and would alight on our 
sweaty hands and arms as if in quest of 
salt, as they probably were. It is about 
the size of a honey bee, of lighter color, 
and its abdomen is yellow and very 
flexible. It carries its pollen on its abdo- 
men and not upon its thighs. These 
cells were of a greenish-brown color; 
each of them was like a miniature barrel 
in which the pollen with the egg of the 
bee was sealed up. When the egg 
hatches, the grub finds a loaf of bread 
at hand for its nourishment. These little 
barrels were each headed up with a 
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dozen circular bits of leaves cut as with 
a compass, exactly fitting the cylinder, 
one upon the other. The wall of the 
cylinder was made up of oblong cuttings 
from leaves, about half an inch wide, 
and three-quarters of an inch long, a 
dozen of them lapped over one another, 
and fitted together in the most work- 
manlike manner. 

In my boyhood I occasionally saw this 
bee cutting out her nesting material. 
Her mandibles worked like perfect 
shears. When she had cut out her cir- 
cular, or her oblong patches, she rolled 
them up, and, holding them between her 
legs, flew away with them. I have seen 
her carry them into little openings in old 
rails, or old posts. About the period of 
hatching, I do not know. 


I published not long ago an article in 
one of the leading magazines on the rain- 
bow, in which I discussed another phe- 
nomenon known as the sun drawing 
water, and pointed out how it is as illu- 
sive and unapproachable as the rainbow. 
The beholder always stands exactly in 
front of its middle—that is, of its verti- 
cal rays, and sees one half of it on his 
right hand and one half on his left, and 
he cannot by moving either way change 
this relation. When the sun is half an 
hour or more high, its rays spread out 
widely at a very acute angle. As it 
mounts in the heavens the rays are 
pulled up, so to speak, and assume a dif- 
ferent aspect. But always it is the shape 
of a huge fan opened out to about four- 
fifths of its capacity, as it usually is 
when the holder uses it. Take the ordi- 
nary folding fan, magnify it until it is a 
mile long and as wide in proportion, and 
fancy it hung up in the sky, and you 
have a fairly accurate representation of 
this phenomenon. Numerous corre- 
spondents, among them _ university 
physicists, wrote me that I deceived my- 
self; that the rays are really parallel; 
they cited the case of the railway track 
on which, when we stand where we can 
see a long, level stretch of the lines of the 
rails, we seem to see them converge till 
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on the horizon they fairly meet. But one 
lameness of this explanation, if there 
were no other, is seen in the fact that you 
can outflank the railway lines, as you can 
any other system of parallel lines drawn 
upon the earth’s surface, but you cannot 
outflank the lines made by the sun draw- 
ing water. They persist exactly in your 
front, no matter how fast or how far you 
go. Why they converge to these open- 
ings in the clouds, as if the sun itself was 
just there behind them, instead of being 
over ninety millions of miles away, I do 
not know. I was deluged with explana- 
tions alleged to be founded upon the 
laws of perspective, but the main fact 
was entirely missed or ignored—namely, 
that the apparition was, as I have said, 
always exactly in your front, the same as 
in the case of the rainbow. It must be 
remembered that these lines in the air 
are on a vertical plane and not on a hori- 
zontal. They are probably a mile or 
more long, and the beholder is usually a 
mile or more away, gnd stands in the 
shade of the clouds. 

Big and little are all one with nature. 
Perfect rainbows are seen on the surface 
of lakes and rivers, caused by the minute 
drops or spherules of fog left on the sur- 
face. I see rainbows in the spiders’ webs 
in the roads on a clear morning after a 
fog. Every thread of the web is strung 
with these minute spheres of vapor. 

Tyndall says, in his paper on the rain- 
bow, that a line drawn from the sun to 
the highest point of the bow, and from 
the observer to the same point, always 
makes an angle of forty-one degrees, and 
this fact of itself shows how unchange- 
able our relations to such phenomena are. 


Swallows, in hawking through the air 
for insects, do not snap their game up 
as do the true flycatchers. Their mouths 
are little nets which they drive through 
the air with the speed of airplanes. A 
few mornings ago the air was cold, but 
it contained many gauzy, fuzzy insects 
from the size of mosquitoes down to 
gnats. They kept near the ground. I 
happened to be sitting on the sunny side 
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of a rock and saw the swallows sweep 
past. One came by within ten feet of 
me and drove straight on to a very con- 
spicuous insect which disappeared in his 
open mouth like a flash. How many 
hundreds or thousands of such insects 
they must devour each day! Then think 
of how many insects the flycatchers and 
warblers and other insect-eating birds 
must consume in the course of a season! 
The State Agricultural Society of Kan- 
sas estimates the bird population of that 
state to be 256,000,000, which is prob- 
ably not far out of the way, but that they 
destroy every year-576,000,000 pounds 
of insects is a gross exaggeration. At 
least half of this bird population are 
seed eaters, which would cut this esti- 
mate to about 280,000,000 pounds. The 
other half, the flycatchers, the warblers, 
and so on, are here only about one-third 
of the year, which would again greatly 
reduce the estimate. Two hundred 
million pounds would be a very liberal 
estimate, reducing the reputed 480 trains 
of fifty box cars each, or 24,000 cars con- 
taining 24,000 pounds to the car, to 
much less than half that number and 
amount. But even this would save 
many millions of dollars annually to the 
Kansas farmers. 


We little suspect how the woods and 
wayside places swarm with life. We see 
little of it unless we watch and wait. 
The wild creatures are cautious about 
revealing themselves, their enemies are 
on the lookout for them. Certain woods 
at night are alive with flying squirrels 
which, except for some accident, we 
never see by day. Then there are the 
night prowlers—skunks, foxes, coons, 
minks, and owls—yes, and mice. 

The wild mice we rarely see. The lit- 
tle shrew mole, which I know is active at 
night, I have never seen but once. I once 
set a trap, called the delusion trap, in the 
woods by some rocks where I had no 
reason to suspect there were more mice 
than elsewhere, and two mornings later 
it was literally packed full of mice, half 
a dozen or more. 
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Turn over a stone in the fields and 
behold the consternation among the 
small folk beneath it—ants, slugs, bugs, 
worms, spiders—all objecting to the full 
light of day, not because their deeds are 
evil, but because the instinct of self- 
preservation prompts this course. As I 
write these sentences a chipmunk, who 
has his den in the bank by the roadside 
near by, is very busy storing up some 
half-ripe currants which grew on a bush 
a few yards away. Of course the cur- 
rants will ferment and rot, but that con- 
sideration does not disturb him; the 
seeds will keep, and they are what he is 
after. In the early summer, before any 
of the nuts and grains are ripened, the 
high cost of living among the lesser 
rodents is very great, and they resort to 
all sorts of makeshifts. 


In regard to this fullness of life in the 
hidden places of nature, Darwin says as 
much of the world as a whole: 


Well may we affirm that every part of the 
world is inhabitable. Whether lakes of brine 
or those subterranean ones hidden beneath 
voleanic mountains—warm mineral springs 
—the wide expanse and depth of the ocean, 
the upper regions’ of the atmosphere, and 
even the surface of perpetua! snow—all sup- 
port organic beings. 


Never before was there such a lover 
of natural history as Darwin. In the 
earth, in the air, in the water, in the 
rocks, in the sand, in the mud—he 
scanned the great biological record of the 
globe as it was never scanned before. 
During the voyage of the Beagle he 
shirked no hardships to add to his stores 
of natural knowledge. He would leave 
the comfortable ship while it was mak- 
ing its surveys, and make journeys of 
hundreds of miles on horseback through 
rough and dangerous regions to glean 
new facts. Grass and water for his 
mules, and geology or botany or zo- 
ology or anthropology for himself, and 
he was happy. At a great altitude in 
the Andes the people had shortness of 
breath which they called “puma,” and 
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they ate onions to correct it. Darwin 
says, with a twinkle in his eye, “For my 
part I found nothing so good as the 
fossil shells.” 

His Beagle voyage is a_ regular 
magazine of natural history knowledge. 
Was any country ever before so searched 
and sifted for its biological facts? In 
lakes and rivers, in swamps, in woods— 
everywhere his insatiable eye pene- 
trated. One re-reads him always with 
a different purpose in view. If you hap- 
pen to be interested in insects, you read 
him for that; if in birds, you read him 
for that; if in mammals, in fossils, in 
reptiles, in volcanoes, in anthropology— 
you read him with one of these subjects 
in mind. I recently had in mind the 
problem of the soaring condor, and I re- 
read him for that, and, sure enough, he 
had studied and mastered that subject, 
too. If you are interested in seeing 
how the biological characteristics of the 
two continents, North and South Amer- 
ica, agree or contrast with each other, 
you will find what you wish to know. 
You will learn that in South America 
the lightning bugs and glow worms of 
many kinds are the same as in North 
America; that the beetle, or elater, when 
placed upon its back, snaps itself up 
in the air and falls upon its feet, as our 
species does; that the obscene fungus, 
or Phallus, taints the tropical forests, 
as a similar species at times taints our 
dooryards and pasture borders; and that 
the mud-dauber wasps stuff their clay 
cells with half-dead spiders for their 
young, the same as in North America. 
Of course there are new species of ani- 
mal and plant life, but not many. The 
influence of environment in modifying 
species is constantly in his mind. 


The naturalist can content himself 


with a day of little things. If he can 
read only a word of one syllable in the 
book of nature he will make the most of 
that. I read such a word the other 
morning when I perceived, while watch- 
ing a young but fully fledged junco, or 
snowbird, that its markings were like 
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those of the vesper sparrow. The young 
of birds always for a brief period repeat 
the markings of the birds of the parent 
stem from which they are an offshoot. 
Thus, the young of our robins have 
speckled breasts, betraying their thrush 
kinship. And the young junco shows in 
its striped appearance of breast and 
back, and the lateral white quills in the 
tail, its kinship to the grass finch or 
vesper sparrow. The slate color soon 
obliterates most of these signs, but the 
white quills remain. It has departed 
from the nesting habits of its forbears. 
The vesper sparrow nests upon the 
ground in the open fields, but the junco 
chooses a mossy bank or tussock by the 
roadside, or in the woods, and constructs 
a very artistic nest of dry grass and hair 
which is so well hidden that the passer- 
by seldom detects it. 

Another small word I read about cer- 
tain of the rocks in my native Catskills— 
a laminated, blue-gray sandstone—that 
when you have split them open with 
steel wedges and a big hammer, or blown 
them up with dynamite—instead of the 
gray fresh surface of the rock greeting 
you, it is often a surface of red mud, 
as if the surface had been enameled 
or electrotyped with mud. It appears to 
date from the first muddy day of crea- 
tion. I have such an one for my door- 
stone at Woodchuck Lodge. It is amus- 
ing to see the sweepers and scrubbers of 
doorstones fall upon it with soap and 
hot water, and utterly fail to make any 
impression upon it. Nowhere else have 
I seen rocks casehardened with primal 
mud. The fresh-water origin of the 
Catskill rocks no doubt in some way 
accounts for it. 


We are all interested students of the 
weather, but the naturalist studies it for 
some insight into the laws which govern 
it. One season I made my reputation as 
a weather prophet by predicting on the 
first day of December a very severe 
winter. It was an easy guess. I saw in 
Detroit a bird from the far north, a bird 
I had never before seen, the Bohemian 
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waxwing, or chatterer. It breeds above 
the Arctic circle and is common to both 
hemispheres. I said, When the Arctic 
birds come down, be sure there is a cold 
wave behind them. And so it proved. 

When the birds fail to give one a hint 
of the probable character of the coming 
winter, what reliable signs remain? 
These remain: When December is 
marked by sudden and violent extremes 
of heat and cold, the winter will be 
broken; the cold will not hold. I have 
said elsewhere that the hum of the bee 
in December is the requiem of winter. 
But when the season is very evenly 
spaced, the cold slowly and steadily in- 
creasing through November and Decem- 
ber—no hurry, no violence—then be 
prepared for a snug winter. 

As to wet and dry summers, one can 
always be guided by the rainfall on the 
Pacific coast—a shortage on the western 
coast means an excess on the eastern. 
For four or five years past California has 
been short of its rainfall—so much so 
that quite general alarm is felt over the 
gradual shrinkage of their stored-up sup- 
plies, the dams and reservoirs; and dur- 
ing the summer seasons the parts of New 
England and New York with which I am 
acquainted have had very wet seasons— 
floods in midsummer, and full springs 
and wells at all times. The droughts 
have been temporary and local. 

We say, “As fickle as the weather,” 
but the meteorological laws are pretty 
well defined. All signs fail in a drought, 
and all signs fail in a wet season. At one 
time the south wind brings no rain, at 
another time the north and northwest 
wind does bring rain. The complex of 
conditions over a continental area of 
rivers and lakes and mountain chains 
is too vast for us to decipher; it inheres 
in the nature of things. It is one of the 
potencies and possibilities which matter 
possesses. We can take no step beyond 
that. 


There seems to me to be false reason- 
ing in the argument from analogy which 
William James uses in his lectures on 
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“Human Immortality.” The brain, he 
admits, is the organ of the mind, but the 
mind may only sustain the relation to it, 
he says, which the wire sustains to the 
electric current which it transmits, or 
which the pipe sustains to the water 
which it conveys. 

Now the source and origin of the elec- 
tric current is outside the wire that 
transmits it, and it could sustain no 
other than a transient relation to 
any outside material through which it 
passed. But if we know anything, we 
know that the human mind or spirit is 
a vital part of the human body; its 
source is in the brain and nervous sys- 
tem; hence, it and the organ through 
which it is manifested are essentially 
one. 

The analogy of the brain to the bat- 
tery, or dynamo in which the current 
originates, is the only logical or permis- 
sible one. 


Maeterlinck wrote wisely when he said: 


The insect does not belong to our world. 
The other animals, the plants even, notwith- 
standing their dumb life, and the great 
secrets which they cherish, do not seem 
wholly foreign to us. In spite of all we feel a 
sort of earthly brotherhood with them. .. . 
There is something, on the other hand, about 
the insect that does not belong to the habits, 
the ethics, the psychology of our globe. One 
would be inclined to say that the insect 
comes from another planet, more monstrous, 
more energetic, more insane, more atrocious, 
more infernal than our own. 


Certainly more cruel and monstrous 


than our own. Among the spiders, for 
instance, the female eats the male and 
often devours her own young. The 
scorpion does the same thing. I know 
of nothing like it among our land ani- 
mals outside the insect world. 

The insects certainly live in a wonder- 
land of which we have little conception. 
All our powers are tremendously exag- 
gerated in these little people. Their 
power makes them acquainted with the 
inner molecular constitution of matter 
far more intimately than we can become 
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by our coarse chemical analysis. Our 
world is agitated by vibrations, coarse 
and fine, of which our senses can take in 
only the slower ones. If they exceed 
three thousand a second, they become 
too shrill for our ears. It is thought 
that the world of sound with the insects 
begins where ours leaves off. The drums 
and tubes of insects’ ears are very mi- 
nute. What would to us be a continuous 
sound is to them a series of separate 
blows. We begin to hear blows as con- 
tinuous sounds when they amount to 
about thirty a second. The house fly 
has about four thousand eye-lenses; the 
cabbage butterfly, and the dragon fly, 
about seventeen thousand; and some 
species of beetles have twenty-five thou- 
sand. We cannot begin to think in what 
an agitated world the insect lives, thrill- 
ing and vibrating to a degree that would 
drive us insane. If we possessed the 
same microscopic vision, how would the 
aspect of the world be changed! We 
might see a puff of smoke as a flock of 
small blue butterflies, or hear the hum 
of a mosquito as the blast of a trumpet. 
On the other hand, so much that dis- 
turbs us must escape the insects, be- 
cause their senses are too fine to take 
it in. Doubtless they do not hear the 
thunder or feel the earthquake. 

The insects are much more sensitive 
to heat and cold than we are, and for 
reasons. The number of waves in the 
ether that gives us the sensation of heat 
is three or four million millions a sec- 
ond. The number of tremors required 
to produce red light is estimated at four 
hundred and seventy-four million mil- 
lions a second, and for the production of 
violet light, six hundred and ninety-nine 
million millions a second. No doubt the 
insects react to all these different de- 
grees of vibration. Those marvelous in- 
struments called antennz seem to put 
them in touch with a world of which we 
are auite oblivious. 


To how many things our lives have 
been compared—to a voyage, with its 
storms and adverse currents and safe 
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haven at last; to a day with its morning, 
noon, and night; to the seasons with 
their spring, summer, autumn, and win- 
ter; to a game, a school, a battle. 

In one of his addresses to workingmen 
Huxley compared life to a game of chess. 
We must learn the names and the values 
and the moves of each piece, and all the 
rules of the game if we hope to play it 
successfully. The chessboard is the 
world, the pieces are the phenomena of 
the universe, the rules of the game are 
what we call the laws of nature. But it 
may be questioned if the comparison is 
a happy one. Life is not a game in this 
sense, a diversion, an aside, or a contest 
for victory over an opponent, except in 
isolated episodes now and then. Mas- 
tery of chess will not help in the mastery 
of life. Life is a day’s work, a struggle 
where the forces to be used and the 
forces to be overcome are much more 
vague and varied and intangible than 
are those of the chessboard. Life is co- 

We win 
I suppose 


operation with other lives. 
when we help others to win. 
business is more often like a game than 
is lite—your gain is often the other man’s 
loss, and you deliberately aim to outwit 


your rivals and competitors. But in a 
sane, normal life there is little that sug- 
gests a game of any kind. 

We must all have money, or its 
equivalent. There are the three things— 
money, goods, labor—and the greatest 
of these is labor. Labor is the sum of all 
values. The value of things is the labor 
it requires to produce or obtain them. 
Were gold plentiful and silver scarce, the 
latter would be the more precious. The 
men at the plow and the hoe and in the 
mines of coal and iron stand first. These 
men win from nature what we all must 
have, and these things are none of them 
in the hands or under the guardianship 
of some one who is trying to keep us 
from obtaining them, or aiming to take 
our aids and resources from us. 

The chess simile has only a rhetorical 
value. The London workingmen to 
whom Huxley spoke would look around 
them in vain to find in their problems of 
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life anything akin to a game of chess, or 
for any fruitful suggestion in the idea. 
They were probably mechanics, trades- 
men, artisans, teamsters, boatmen, 
painters, and so on, and knew through 
experience the forces with which they 
had to deal. But how many persons 
who succeed in life have any such expert 
knowledge of the forces and conditions 
with which they have to deal, as two 
chess players have of the pawns and 
knights and bishops and queens of the 
chessboard? 

Huxley was nearly always impressive 
and convincing, and there was vastly 
more logical force in his figures than in 
those of most writers. 

Life may more truly be compared to a 
river that has its source in a mountain 
or hillside spring, that has its pure and 
sparkling or foaming and noisy youth, 
then its quieter and stronger and larger 
volume, then its placid and gently mov- 
ing current to the sea. Blessed is the life 
that is self-purifying, like the moving 
waters; that lends itself to many noble 
uses, never breaking out of bounds and 
becoming a destructive force. 


I had a letter the other day from a 
man who wanted to know why the 
meadow or field mice gnawed or barked 
the apple trees when there was a deep 
coverlid of snow upon the ground. Was 
it because they found it difficult to get 
up through the deep, frozen snow to the 
surface to find seeds to eat? He did not 
seem to know that meadow mice are not 
seed eaters, but that they live on grass 
and roots and keep well hidden beneath 
the ground during the day, when there 
is a deep fall of snow coming up out of 
their dens and retreats and leading 
a free holiday life beneath the snow, 
free from the danger of cats, foxes, owls, 
and hawks. Life then becomes a sort of 
picnic. They build new nests on the 
surface of the ground and form new run- 
ways, and disport themselves apparently 
in a festive mood. The snow is their 
protection. They bark the trees and 
take their time. When the snow is gone, 
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their winter picnic is at an end, and they 
retreat to their dens in the ground and 
beneath flat stones, and lead once more 
the life of fear. 


Sitting on my porch last spring, 
wrapped in my blanket, recovering from 
a slight indisposition, I was in a mood 
to be interested in the everyday aspects 
of nature before me—in the white and 
purple lilacs, in the maple leaves nearly 
full grown, in the pendent fringe of the 
yellowish-white bloom of the chestnut 
and oak, in the new shoots of the grape- 
vines, and so forth. All these things 
formed only a setting or background for 
the wild life near by. 

The birds are the little people that 
peep out at me, or pause and regard me 
curiously in this great temple of trees. 
Wrens, chippies, robins, bluebirds, cat- 
birds, redstarts, and now and then rarer 
visitants. A few days earlier, for a 
moment, a mourning ground warbler 


suddenly appeared around the corner, 
on the ground, at the foot of the steps, 


and glanced hastily up at me. When I 
arose and looked over the railing, it had 
gone. Then the speckled Canada war- 
bler came in the lilac bushes and syringa 
branches and gave me several good 
views. The bay-breasted warbler was 
reported in the evergreens up by the 
stone house, but he failed to report to 
me here at “The Nest.” But the female 
redstart came several times to the grav- 
el walk below me, evidently looking for 
material to begin her nest. But the 
wren, the irrepressible house wren, was 
and is in evidence every few minutes, 
busy carrying nesting material into the 
box on the corner of the veranda. How 
intense and emphatic she is! And the 
male, how he throbs and palpitates with 
song! Yesterday an interloper appeared. 
He or she climbed the post by the back 
way, as it were, and hopped out upon 
the top of the box and paused, as if to 
see that the coast was clear. He acted 
as if he felt himself an intruder. Quick 
as a flash there was a brown streak from 
the branch of a maple thirty feet away, 
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and the owner of the box was after him. 
He did not stop to argue the case, but 
was off, hotly pursued. I must not for- 
get the pair of wood thrushes that are 
building a nest in a maple fifty or more 
feet away. How I love to see them on 
the ground at my feet, every motion and 
gesture like music to the eye! The head 
and neck of the male fairly glow, and 
there is something fine and manly about 
his speckled breast. 

A pair of catbirds have a nest in the 
barberry bushes on the south end of the 
house, and are in evidence at all hours. 
But when the nest is completed, and the 
laying of eggs begins, they keep out of 
the public eye as much as possible. 
From the front of the stage they retreat 
behind the curtain. 

One day as I sat here I heard the song 
of the olive-backed thrush down in the 
currant bushes below me. Instantly I 
was transported to the deep woods and 
the trout brooks of my native Catskills. 
I heard the murmuring water and felt 
the woodsy coolness of those retreats— 
such magic hath associative memories! 
A moment before a yellow-throated vireo 
sang briefly in the maple, a harsh note; 
and the oriole with his insistent call 
added to the disquieting sounds. I have 
no use for the oriole. He has not one 
musical note, and in grape time his bill 
is red or purple with the blood of our 
grapes. 

But the most of these little people are 
my benefactors, and add another ray 
of sunshine to the May day. I shall not 
soon forget the spectacle of that rare lit- 
tle warbler peeping around the corner of 
the porch, like a little fairy, and then 
vanishing. 

The mere studying of the birds, seek- 
ing mere knowledge of them, is not 
enough. You must live with the birds, so 
to speak; have daily and seasonal asso- 
ciations with them before they come to 
mean much to you. Then, as they lin- 
ger about your house or your camp, or 
as you see them in your walks, they are 
a part of your life, and help give tone 
and color to your day. 
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SIC SEMPER 


BY C. A. BENNETT 

NCE upon a time there was a 

Proud Man. His pride was fear- 
ful. The elements of the goose and of 
the peacock, of the lord mayor and of the 
Prussian officer were blended in his com- 
position. His mind was stiff with pride 
as a stream with ice. He had no friends 
and no acquaintances; he looked upon 
human beings as animalcule—to be 
studied sometimes from a_ distance; 
sometimes, when they caused irritation, 
to be squashed. Once he had tried to 
write a book on Social Psychology, but it 


had emerged with the title The Wonders 


of Insect Life. That will give you some 
idea of the man. 

Encased in the mail of his immense 
disdain, he lived a life of solitude. Too 
proud to talk, almost too proud to eat, 
and quite too proud to laugh, he was 
probably the Most Superior Person the 
World has ever known. 

In one sense the sources of his pride 
were obscure. He was not proud of his 
ancestry, nor of his wealth, nor even of 
his achievements. He was simply proud 
of himself—he was perpetually com- 
placent in the mere fact of his own ex- 
istence. He was sun, moon, and stars 
to himself. He radiated continually the 
satisfaction born of the knowledge that 
such a being as himself existed, and 
warmed himself in the glow—if indeed 
there be anything but a hypothetical 
warmth in the arctic reflections of an 
iceberg. At any rate, he knew himself to 
be the Only Member of a Class of One, 
and that was enough. 

At last things reached such a pass 
that his neighbors could stand it no 


longer. They decided that Something 
Must be Done about It. So they went 
to an Eminent Divine. 

“Reverend sir,” said they, “our 
neighbor is quite insufferable. He is 
both absurd and offensive and he is 
causing us to be a Byword and a 
Laughing-stock. He is even like to a 
fact that has become aware of its place 
in history. We cannot abide him. Do 
you go to him, therefore, and by any 
means in your power take down his 
puffiness and reduce him to the propor- 
tions becoming to a human being.” 

The Eminent Divine nodded in a 
knowing manner, as much as to say, 
“Leave it to me.” But inwardly he had 
not much faith in his Magic. Still, he 
was not going to Let On to his flock. 
So he called upon the Man of Pride. 

“How do you do?” he began. 

“T do not do; I am,” said the Man 
of Pride, with shameless plagiarism. 
“Pray be seated.” 

This was a bad opening, but the Emi- 
nent Divine plucked up courage. 

“IT have come about your soul,” he 
said. 

** A topic which has a profound interest 
for me. Pray proceed.” 

“You misunderstand me,” said the 
Eminent Divine. “I think it is in a bad 
way.” 

“The priestly mind is a branch of 
pathology which has always pricked my 
curiosity. Show me more of it and I will 
promise not to interrupt.” 

“Do you believe in God?” asked the 
Eminent Divine, striving to keep his 
temper. 

“Well, if you insist upon the Socratic 
method, I will humor you. I believe in 
myself, if that is what you mean.” 
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“Let us have done with this fencing,” 
exclaimed the Eminent Divine. “You 
are swollen with pride, as a wound with 
corruption, You see for yourself that 
you are an offense to man; it is my duty 
to tell you that your superior airs are a 
blasphemy, an offense against God. For 
this He will surely punish you. If you 
would preserve that soul of yours— 
though for my own part I think it not 
worth preserving—then beware in time. 
Do not forget that one day the stoop 
will come in your back and the light will 
fade from your eyes, as it fades from your 
brain, and you will mumble gibberish 
over your evening gruel. Then there 
will come a day when they shall nail you 
in a stuffy coffin, or a casket, if your 
pride will not bear the other word, and 
they will lower you into a hole in the 
ground, and your enemies will stand by 
and listen with something like satisfac- 
tion. to the sound of the sods on your 
coffin. You will be left alone in the 
dense earth, unless the wee worms are 
fit companions for your pride.” 

“You wax quite poetical, my frend, 
even though you show no knowledge of 
the refinements of modern undertaking. 
I am sorry to spoil your macabre little 
picture, but, unfortunately for its rele- 
vance, I have left instructions in my 
will that my body is to be cremated, and 
cremation, you will agree, does not har- 
monize with the ballad ideas about death. 
And now, if you have nothing further to 
say to me, do not let me detain you from 
the other members of your flock.” 


“A murrain upon his_insolence!” 
thought the Eminent Divine, as he 


walked away. “Though I never really 
believed he would fall for that stuff.” 

The neighbors were chagrined at 
the failure of the Eminent Divine, 
but they did not abandon hope. “Re- 
ligion,” they said, “has failed; we will 
try Morality.” They consulted an 
Eminent Moralist. 

“Choose out the sharpest weapons in 
your armory,” they told him, “and go 


to that fellow and prick him where he is 
most orgulous.” 
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The Moralist went off and thought it 
over. Then he consulted the Eminent 
Divine. Then he thought it over again. 
Finally he decided to write. Truly, it 
was grandis et verbosa epistola. It began 
with the Tower of Babel and the fate of 
the builders; it went on to an exposition 
of the Greek idea of ¥Bpus or presump- 
tion and the penalties attached to it, 
with quotations from Pindar and Hschy- 
lus to point the moral. It elaborated the 
significance of the proverb, Quem Deus 
vult perdere prius dementat. It pointed 
out how Tragedy and Comedy and 
Fable had always been drawn to the 
theme of the proud man and his inev- 
itable discomfiture. It ended by analyz- 
ing in some detail the modern instances 
of Napoleon Bonaparte and the German 
Empire. The method, you see, was that 
of the schreckliches Beispiel. The Gen- 
eral Idea was that The Moral Order of 
the Universe had it in for the proud. 

The author of this letter followed it up 
in person a few days later. 

“How are you?” he said, when he 
entered the Presence. He was deter- 
mined to avoid the Eminent Divine’s 
blunder, and he thought this gambit 
rather neat. 

“TI beg your pardon; I didn’t quite 
catch the name.” 

This was unbearable. 
his temper. 

“What I actually said was, ‘How are 
you?’ But, as a matter of fact, I don’t 
give a damn.” 

“How very refreshing!”’ was the re- 
ply. “I see that we are going to have a 
most agreeable conversation. Won't 
you sit down? . . . That’s better. . . 
I judge from your manner that you are 
another one of the reformers. Well, if 
you insist on reconstructing me I can 
give you just ten minutes. At the end of 
that time I have an appointment with 
my barber.” 

“You got my letter, I suppose?” 

“Oh, so you’re the gentleman to 
whom I am indebted for that long docu- 
ment.” 

“Tam. What did you think of it?” 


The visitor lost 











THE LION’S MOUTH 


‘Well, in so far as your letter may be 
said to have engaged my mind at all, I 
thought that you had brought together 
a great deal of very interesting ma- 
terial.” 

“You talk as though I had been writ- 
ing a thesis.” 

“After all, you wrote as though you 
had been writing one.” 

‘Let us abandon these personalities,” 
said the visitor, impatiently.” 

“By all means,” came the bland re- 
sponse, “since you are getting the worst 
of them. Here is your manuscript. I 
advise you to go home and revise it and 
offer it for publication in one of the 
learned journals. Of course they won’t 
pay you for it, though I’m not saying 
there isn’t justice in that. As for me, I 
must not keep my barber waiting. They 
say he is a ‘Red,’ and I cannot afford to 
offend him. Good morning!” And he 
bowed the Moralist out. 

The neighbors were in despair. Re- 
ligion had failed; Morality had failed; 
the Law could not be invoked. Then 
one of the wisest of their number, an 
old man, spoke up, “Why not try his 
mother?” 


“All right,” said the others. “Good 
idea! You go!” 
So he set out for her house. She was 


a very old lady, but her wits were still 
keen and she was shrewd from long ob- 
servation of life, and she could be a Holy 
Terror when she liked. 

“Madam,” he asked, “have you any 
influence over your son?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “when he was 
only that high I taught him his cate- 
chism and many’s the good lambasting 
I gave him with the slipper. I defy any 
man to outgrow those two facts.” 

“Good!” said the old man. “Then 
we want you to use your influence with 
him, for you must know that he has 
become inflated with a self-conceit so 
monstrous that his neighbors can no 
longer tolerate him. They sent to him 
a man of religion, but he mocked him; 
and an Eminent Moralist, but he with- 
ered him.” 
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“He would do that,”’ put in the old 
lady. 

““And now we don’t know what to do 
with him, so we appeal to you as a last 
resource.” 

“You should have had wit enough to 
come to me in the first place,”’ snapped 
the old lady. “Never mind; I'll see 
what can be done.” 

Now, as is the way of mothers, she 
took her son’s vices with as little serious- 
ness as she took his virtues. So the next 
day she asked him to lunch. She gave 
him oysters on the half-shell, quails in 
aspic, a creditable bottle of Berncastler 
Doctor, and a Coupe St. Jacques. These 
things he was not too proud to eat, and 
when he had finished he was almost 
flexible. 

As they sat together after the meal, his 
mother said: 

“What’s all this I hear about your 
being pestered by citizens’ committees?” 

He told her. 

“Canaille!” exclaimed the old lady. 
“TI hope you gave them their marching 
orders.” 

Then, by way of turning his mind 
from these matters, she seduced him into 
reminiscences of his childhood. She 
brought out some antique family al- 
bums, and together they looked at the 
faded portraits of wholly incredible 
aunts, of uncles who had drifted to re- 
mote parts of the globe, and putty-faced 
cousins who had died young. The pres- 
ent lapsed from their minds and they 
lived in a world of outlandish costumes 
and hideous furniture and preposterous 
beards. At last they came upon a pic- 
ture of a baby, a mere blob of a baby, 
sitting on a cushion. Its eyes were 
puckered up and its mouth open in a 
yell whose echoes seemed not yet to have 
died away. 

“Who,” asked the man of pride— 
“who is that disastrously ugly in- 
fant?” 

“That, my son,” said his mother, “is 
yourself, at the age of six months.” 

He contemplated the picture intently 
for some moments. Then he said: 
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““Mother, did I ever really look like 
that?” 

“You did, my son, often.” 

He gazed at the picture a little longer. 
Then suddenly he laughed, not just a 
mean, sniggering kind of a laugh, but a 
laugh with body to it. 

After he had gone his Mother pressed 
the bell. 

“*Jane,”’ she said, “I want you to call 
up the Civic Federation, or whatever 
they call themselves, and tell them I’ve 
done their job for them.” 


WHY SEATS FOR TWO? 
BY ANNIE NATHAN MEYER 


N a double sense I am putting my 
head into the Lion’s Mouth, seeing 

that I am a playwright with three pub- 
lished plays to my credit, and in my 
breast the usual glittering hopes of a 
Broadway production, and yet dare lift 
my voice in protest against an estab- 
lished perquisite of dramatic ‘critics! 
Well, one thing gives me courage. What- 
ever I gain in disfavor among the in- 
genious gentlemen who puncture our 
plays with a pen point, I gain equal 
favor of those estimable theatrical gen- 
tlemen who lease or own property in the 
vicinity of Times Square. 

No one can have got up a benefit per- 
formance without being brought to a 
sudden and most unpleasant realization 
of the large number of seats that must 
be handed out gratis (and the very 
best of aisle seats!) not only to those 
who will write us up—or down—in the 
morrow’s papers, but to those who for 
some mysterious reason are supposed to 
accompany these mighty gentlemen in 
the pursuit of their calling. Why, in- 
deed, should the dramatic critic receive 
two seats for every play which he is ex- 
pected to review? Is it because the 
dramatic critic works during those hours 
which are commonly supposed to be 
given over to leisure and the relaxation 
of mind and body? That would scarcely 
be accepted as an excuse for a doctor to 
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bring his wife to the bedside on night 
calls, nor would it appear to us seemly 
that the spouses of our firemen accom- 
pany their brave husbands to such con- 
flagrations as happen to occur between 
the hours of 8 and 11 p.m. How surprised 
should we be, in the case of pipes burst- 
ing after union hours, to find ourselves 
forced to entertain Mrs. Plumber be- 
cause, forsooth, the lady was unable to 
entertain herself at home! On the whole, 
it is presumed that the domestic affairs 
of night watchmen, car conductors, 
astronomers, and other nocturnal work- 
ers are so arranged that the amusements 
of their better halves are not identified 
with the hour in which they ply their 
trade. 

Or do the dramatic critics need their 
wives to tell them what to say? In that 
case—in this feministic age—I suggest 
that the wives proceed to the theater 
alone. I am not aware that it has been 
the custom of dramatic critics to ask 
approval of their editors for their wives, 
or to pass in review their claims to be 
the inspirers or instructors of their hus- 
bands. Indeed, I am not so sure that 
the second ticket is always used by a 
wife—sometimes, using my eyes on first 
nights, I am very sure it is not. But, in 
any case, is it quite fair for the critic— 
who, after all, is only human—delib- 
erately to put himself under the imme- 
diate influence of the one who touches 
elbows with him? To hold oneself 
entirely aloof, withdrawn from the psy- 
chology of the crowd; to be magnifi- 
cently untouched by the attitude of the 
audience—is impossible; but is it neces- 
sary to submit one’s independent judg- 
ment to the capricious vagaries of a 
companion who may be tired, whose 
stays may be laced too tight, whose 
cook may have been bumptious, or who 
may not admire tall, willowy women 
with red hair? As playwrights, it be- 
hooves us to bow to the mandates of 
the critics; I submit that it is laying it 
on a bit too thick to ask us to bow also 
to the idiosyncrasies of our critics’ noc- 
turnal companions! 
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SALVAGE 
BY BERTON BRALEY 
T was only a decade ago 
That my furniture filled me with pride. 
It was simple and rich, with a style to it 
which 
No critic could justly deride. 
My rugs were of Orient weave; 
My tables and chairs had an air 
Of sumptuous Class which it’s hard to sur- 
pass. 
I rise to remark they were There! 


But then my apartment was sold 
(They made the place into a loft). 
I moved. "Twas a feat I was doomed to 
repeat 
Quite frequently, not to say “oft.” 
For the roofs that were over my head 
Refused to stay over it long. 
With my goods and my gear I have moved 
every year, 
Along with the flat-hunting throng. 


Last year I was dispossessed twice, 
Making room for the inroads of trade. 
If I thought that my stuff had been treated 

real rough 
In the moves I had formerly made, 
I was taught that its handling of yore 
Was something exceedingly mild, 
(You will know what I mean if you ever have 
seen 
What is done to a toy by a child.) 


Now my tables are wabbly and scratched, 
And my chairs are extremely unsafe, 
What’s not broken is bent to a fearful extent, 
Yet I do not perceptibly chafe, 
For, because of their rickety state, 
Their dirt and their scratches and streaks, 
The worth of my pieces fades not, but 
increases, 
And some day they’ll sell as Antiques. 


WORDS WITH A TANG 
BY SOPHIE KERR UNDERWOOD 


" ORDS, words, words,” said 

Hamlet, using more of them 
than was necessary—‘just to show 
everybody he was a nut,” as a weary boy 


in a high-school English class com- 
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plained; and, “Word, word, word!” 
raved Mr. Parcher, according to the ex- 
purgated account of Jane, as he listened 
to the calf-love bleatings of Willie Bax- 
ter and his friends, directed toward the 
lisping coquette who was May Parcher’s 
visitor. And I say, too: “Oh, word, 
word—wonderful, expressive folk word 
—come out of your hiding place and 
enter my collection. I want you. I 
delight in you. Other people may collect 
old bottles and samplers, Chinese, Chip- 
pendale of gleaming luster, but I will 
collect you and your kind and rejoice in 
my colorful—and inexpensive—set of 
unique specimens.” 

Take, for instance, the word “puxy.” 
There’s a good sound old word for you, 
its euphony indicative of its meaning, for 
it lies half way between pungent and 
puckery, as applied to the human char- 
acter. “‘Susanna’s feeling mighty puxy 
to-day; better walk wide,” was the 
warning occasionally given by my great- 
aunt Lucette concerning the tart, but 
competent, old woman who served her as 
cook and counsellor. There was no going 
into the kitchen on Susanna’s puxy days. 
We could hear her banging and clatter- 
ing her pots and pans. The meals would 
be served with the air of a martyr—not 
a meek martyr, but one wearing a hair 
shirt and feeling terribly itchy but 
highly self-righteous because of it. An- 
nouncement would be made that certain 
supplies had run low, in a tone that in- 
dicated that my great-aunt had delib- 
erately neglected to order them as an 
aggravation or a humiliation to the 
faithful one. The whole house would be 
pervaded by the expression around 
Susanna’s mouth, and “puxy” it was, 
nor can I imagine a better description 
of it. But the next day the sun would 
shine and the puxy fit be past. Susanna 
would smile; there would be an elaborate 
rich dessert for dinner; supplies would 
held out miraculously, and she would 
suggest that we have the minister and 
his wife in for tea. It was almost 
worth while having Susanna be puxy to 
bask in the calm that followed. 
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A word that embodies the energy of 
“puxy”’ without its awe-inspiring qual- 
ity is “gimp.” Occasionally only have 
I heard it used, but it is always in a com- 
plimentary sense. “Mrs. Toomey’s 
made a living for herself and her three 
children, and brought them up to be a 
credit to her; she’s got gimp, that 
woman,” was the way an elderly coun- 
try man told me the story of his nearest 
neighbor, and the word implied courage, 
strength of purpose, industry, and 
thrift, woven into a strong fiber. When 
I saw Mrs. Toomey I, too, realized that 
she had “‘gimp’’—her scrubbed floors, 
spotless walls, flourishing house plants, 
clean and contented children advertised 
her virtue. So did her brisk movements, 
her alert her never-idle hands. 
Here was a woman who possessed ideals 
and set out to realize them, the practical, 
healthful ideals of which the solid strata 
of a nation are made, No one will ever 
say of me that I possess “ gimp,” I know, 
but— isn’t it a gorgeous thing to have? 


eyes, 


And doesn’t the word express it to a 
nicety? 
There is a word used in New England 


in a sense that is unique. I have never 
heard it elsewhere so appropriated, 
though it is usual enough in the diction- 
ary sense, everywhere. This is the word 
“budge,” as an adjective meaning 
“snug” or “cosy.” One of my New 
England friends exclaimed, as we sat be- 
fore her cheerful fire on a cold night, 
with cider and doughnuts at hand, new 
magazines to read and a purring pussy 
to cuddle, “Oh, aren’t we budge to- 
night!” only to be rewarded by blank 
stares from the Western and Southern 
members of the group, while the young- 
est, being irreverent and slangy, re- 
torted, “‘What d’you mean, ‘budge’?” 
Explanations followed, and the word, 
thus used, stuck in all of our memories. 
It has a jolly, warm, contented sound, 
“budge,” and is far more agreeable in 
this quaint adjective state than as a 
somewhat lymphatic and slothful v. t., 
as Mr. Webster labels it. 

Another very ornamental and onoma- 
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topoetic word, which I found in the 
South, just below Mason and Dixon’s 
line, is “wee-waw.” It was unwittingly 
presented to my collection by a country 
lawyer. He said, with exasperation: 
“Old Mrs. Emerson was in again to- 
day, wee-wawing about her will. Can’t 
make up her mind to cut off her daugh- 
ter-in-law, and can’t make up her mind 
to leave her anything.” And there was 
the complete picture of Mrs. Emerson, 
and myriads like her. How often have 
we all wee-wawed, and listened to the 
wee-waws of others! Whether to choose 
the green satin or the gold for the uphol- 
steries, whether to go to Florida or Cuba, 
whether to order the French pastry, 
which is good here, or to eat the baked 
apple the doctor recommends for des- 
sert! Not a day passes but we wee-waw 
on something, important or unimpor- 
tant, wibble and wabble and wobble 
until some one else makes up our minds 
for us. It is a bad habit, this wee-waw- 
ing, a time-wasting, boresome habit, 
but that does not detract from the flavor 
of the word. 

My great-aunt Lucette, who pos- 
sessed the puxy Susanna, occasionally 
used an adjective that seems to have 
been of her own invention—at least I’ve 
never known anyone else who used it. 
This was “vigous,”” pronounced with a 
peculiarly long and ominous accent on 
the first syllable. It denoted a specially 
vicious and threatening cast of coun- 
tenance. In describing a quarrel she had 
seen between two worthies, she ex- 
claimed: “John Daley finally went off, 
but oh, my land! he looked vigous. I'd 
be scared to death of him if I was Squire 
Lowe.” Yet I did not hear that the 
vigous John ever did his enemy any hurt 
thereafter — probably he vented his 
spleen in his terrible vigous expres- 
sion. 

An old hunter, who sometimes comes 
to sell us the spoils of his gun, has pro- 
vided another specimen for my collec- 
tion. He tells me that there was “a 
whole genavy of ducks on the flats yes- 
terday morning,” —and I know he means 
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an uncountable number. If he says there 
was “a good-sized flock” —pooh! that 
is nothing remarkable. But when the 
whole genavy appears, then there is rare 
sport. Others than he use the expres- 
sion, but it seems peculiar to one small 
locality. 

There is a tang and a taste about such 
words that plain English does not have. 
They adorn our speech, preserve its hu- 
man quality, spice it, pique the hearer’s 
ear. I remember hearing an old woman 
in the Maryland hills tell of a wedding 
in her youth. She said of the bride: 
“T helped her buy her wedding clothes, 
and I stood up with her. There was a 
big supper afterward, a regular set-out, 
handsome vittles and plenty of them. 
Everybody helped themselves, and 
everybody danced.” Translate this into 
civilized English: “I assisted her to pur- 
chase her trousseau and was her brides- 
maid. At the reception, which was held 
after the ceremony, an elaborate buffet 
supper was served, and later the guests 
danced.” How the picture fades! It 
takes a Thomas Hardy to combine the 
two idioms and fuse them into an incom- 
parable style. 

But this is far afield of my collection. 
I am still seeking, and will welcome new 
specimens from anyone who prefers the 
living speech of man to the work of his 
hands. 


THE VOTING AGE 


BY ELLWOOD HENDRICK 
(With acknowledgments to Buckner Speed) 


ET us assume—difficult though it 
may be—that all knowledge, all 
memory, and all definite record of the 
age at which a person may vote were 
suddenly lost. In such an emergency it 
would be necessary to call a constitu- 
tional convention, and our present pur- 
pose is to bethink ourselves of the pro- 
ceedings that might follow. 
It would not do to make voting uni- 
versal, because then the largest class of 
electors would be children under one 
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year of age. A similar defect of imma- 
turity would follow a minimum voting 
age of ten, fifteen, or twenty years. 
From twenty to twenty-five is recog- 
nized as the criminal age—that at which 
the greatest number of crimes is com- 
mitted, so that to make the minimum 
under twenty-five is to invite the partic- 
ipation in government by those who 
are least disposed to compute conse- 
quences, who are easily swayed by emo- 
tions, and who are prone to take long 
chances. 

If the convention were made up of 
intelligent delegates they would natu- 
rally consider at what age a person is 
best equipped to vote, and this would 
bring out the fact that judgment about 
the joint affairs of society is less compe- 
tent among the aged and senile than it 
is among those in their prime. And the 
fact would soon become patent that a 
competent, thoughtful, and _ intelligent 
electorate is the chief thing to be de- 
sired. Mere numbers of persons are not 
a guaranty of intelligence or reason; we 
know that a feeble-minded crowd can 
do no more than follow a lead, and that 
our worst citizens who do the greatest 
harm are engaged in editing papers for 
the feeble-minded and inciting the de- 
pendent and incompetent to wrath for 
political purposes. The business of our 
convention is to provide for the best 
rather than for the most voters. To the 
claim that everyone, or even anyone, has 
the right to vote, it would be pointed 
out, if some one with a sense of rela- 
tivity were present, that rights emanate 
from liberty, and that liberty proceeds 
in part from service—from the service 
of him who enjoys it, or that of some 
one else before him, and that there is no 
such thing as a right to vote. On the 
other hand, to vote is a solemn obliga- 
tion of those who are intrusted with the 
duty. So to get the best results, which 
every republic sorely needs, it becomes 
evident that the electorate should be 
limited to those best equipped to 
judge. 

Educational tests have often been pro- 
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posed, but if universities cannot deter- 
mine, and pundits are still at odds over 
what constitutes an education, it would 
be only a guess to fix a-standard for 
voting, and the standard would be con- 
stantly subject to dispute and change. 
Property qualifications would be no less 
than an invitation to revolution. The 
acquisition and holding of property do 
not endow an individual with sympathy 
and understanding. It has often been 
tried and found wanting. 

It would appear, therefore, that a per- 
son is at his best age for voting by the 
time he is about fifty. Then he is likely 
to be settled in life. He is-less suscep- 
tible to sudden enthusiasms than in 
youth, and, so far as he is able, he can 
compute consequences better than be- 
fore the enlightenment of experience. 
So if fifty years indicates the peak of 
maturity and capacity for voting with 
intelligence, the question presents itself 
why this should not be the one and only 
age at which a person should vote; at 
fifty—and then only once in his lifetime. 
Nominations might be made and offices 
held by persons of any proper age, but 
voting would be restricted to the one 
general election that fell on or nearest 
to each citizen’s fiftieth anniversary. 

This proposal carries with it the need 
of a short ballot, because offices requir- 
ing special training and for which the 
public is not competent to make selec- 
tions should be filled by appointment 
and not by election; of such a kind are 
judgeships and other posts demanding 
professional training and fitness. The 
public cannot determine, for instance, 
which candidate for engineer of public 
works is the best man. It does not know 
his professional record, and can only 
select so far as it exercises the function 
of choice, the nominee of a party or 
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the man who talks best. This is no 
way to test or prove capacity or char- 
acter. 

Voting but once in his life would give 
to every citizen great dignity and im- 
portance as he approaches his fiftieth 
year. All his life he would consider the 
type of person needed for each public 
service, and parties would have to pre- 
sent candidates for office rather than 
vandidates for election. Good citizens 
would look up prospective voters and 
reason with them. 

Men in office who represent special in- 
terests or who are unfaithful to their 
obligations would not continue them- 
selves in authority by throwing pap to 
an ignorant electorate in the hope of 
being returned. Every term would be 
decided by a new body of citizens. Po- 
litical leaders would have to become 
leaders of thought rather than leaders 
of processions, for the man of fifty is less 
impressed by a brass band than are 
youths of twenty-one or twenty-two, 
who far outnumber their seniors. 

Every walk of life would be repre- 
sented. Men working in factories and on 
the farms would be important for at 
least once in a lifetime, and they would 
be trained to think beforehand. Bribery 
and corruption would be discouraged, 
first by the small number of voters and 
the ease with which the records would 
be kept, and again because persons of 
mature years are less disposed to crime. 

When a voter had passed the critical 
age he would be far richer by his experi- 
ence from contact with many minds; 
he would have acquaintance among 
thinking men, and so long as he lived he 
might well contribute to the enlighten- 
ment of the commonwealth. Every voter 
would have the advantage of compulsion 
to think, for at least once in his life. 












bg wre is a time-honored assertion 
that Love will find a Way, which 
means In common acceptance that young 
people who develop a disposition to get 
married will somehow contrive to do it. 
Let us hope that this old saying is still 
valid, for it is highly important that 
young people who are so dispesed should 
marry and continue the race. The main 
part of that work is up to them. There 
are edifying statistics to prove that the 
children of elderly people, and especially 
of elderly fathers, inherit a greater ma- 
turity of mind than others, and, on the 
whole, are more intelligent and wiser 
than the offspring of the young. The 
cases cited are impressive, but one re- 
calls in defense of human nature the 
classification of untruths as “ misinfor- 
mation, lies, and statisties.”” However 
wise the elderly people’s children are, 
there will never be enough of them to 
carry on human life, and the mass of the 
active population of the world will un- 
doubtedly be contributed as heretofore 
by young parents. 

The young will marry and somehow 
will live, even in these times, but how in 
the world they will manage just now, 
especially in the cities, and more par- 
ticularly in this great city of New York, 
is matter for anxious thought for people 
concerned about their welfare. Housing 
costs so much. Food is still so dear. 
Servants, if they have any, are so ex- 
pensive. The minimum income on 
which the beginning of family life may 
be supported has come to be a sum which 
must be formidable indeed to young 
earners. The habit of society, or perhaps 
we ought to call the capitalistic system, 
is to pay small salaries to beginners and 
reserve the big ones, as a rule, to elders 
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who have succeeded in competitions and 
got their hands more or less on the ma- 
chinery of subsistence. Good young 
men, who have been properly trained, 
can earn money from the time they start 
in to do so, but they cannot always earn 
very much, and unless there is some one 
ready to help them out their case must 
be pretty difficult. 

Nor can it be said that there is any 
immediate prospect of its being much 
easier. One hopes that things are pro- 
gressing in the world; that the great 
disturbance of life is settling down, that 
the unemployed will soon find work 
again, that the cost of all necessaries will 
be lower; but siill, this is a world greatly 
impoverished by war, and it will not 
get rich again, and living will not be 
cheap again, overnight. The main part 
of the work of the world now is done in 
cities. Some people live in cities because 
they like it. A great many people live 
in them because they cannot make a 
living anywhere else. People of mod- 
erate intelligence can keep alive in the 
country with comparative ease, pro- 
vided they are reasonably robust and 
are willing to do a fair amount of physi- 
cal work, but to make a good living in 
the country requires unusual talent, 
energy of mind and body, expert knowl- 
edge, and more or less training. The 
mind must be adjusted to agricultural 
labor as well as the muscles. To live 
well in the country people must know 
how to be happy there. To keep alive 
they must have fun enough to keep them 
spiritually and mentally healthy. They 
must have reading and companionship 
and reasonable pleasures. The main 
attraction about country life is not so 
much profits as the life, but life is not 
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satisfactory unless the profits suffice 
for it. 

Suburban life is a great solution for 
the problems of young married people, 
and in cities where suburbs are accessible 
and pleasant it is a good solution. Even 
in New York it is the best solution there 
is, and New York, with rivers on both 
sides of it, is not so much blessed with 
accessible and inviting suburbs as some 
other towns are. New York is so big 
that everything connected with it is 
crowded, and when the out-of-town tide 
sets toward it in the morning, and flows 
out again at night, all means and ave- 
nues of approach are overloaded. There 
are more people in New York already 
than can be handled comfortably, and 
the number is increasing all the time. 
Year after year enormous office build- 
ings rise downtown and are filled up with 
office workers, who inundate the streets 
at noontime and are added to the crowd 
that must be moved night and morning 
in from their homes and out again. 

What is going to cure this congestion 
in the cities? Most of it in this country 
has grown up in two generations. Sixty 
or seventy years ago people of the older 
American stock found repose for their 
souls in employment for whatever facul- 
ties they had, on farms and in thriving 
villages and in small cities. After the 
Civil War the towns began to drain the 
country and the country to fill up with 
imported inhabitants. That has been 
going on ever since and with increasing 
power all the time. But within twenty 
years a great deal has been done to make 
the country more habitable to the lively- 
minded. ‘Telephone service has spread 
into it; rural delivery of mail has in- 
creased enormously, especially under the 
late administration; electric light and 
electric power have found their way far 
out into the rural districts; and Henry 
Ford has done a marvelous work by fur- 
nishing a cheap motor car, not too ex- 
pensive for farmers, and such a marvel 
of rapid transportation as to popularize 
the reformation of the roads. Henry has 
looked upon this work of his (of course 
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he did not do it all) and has seen that it 
was.good, and shows signs now of want- 
ing to help it still further by distributing 
in the country not only the product of 
his factories, but the factories them- 
selves. He is not the only person who is 
working on that idea. Other great em- 
ployers have come to realize that labor 
can be cheaper in the country than in 
town, because wholesome and pleasant 
life is easier provided there. Printers go 
to the country and start great presses in 
villages. There really seems to be the 
beginning of a movement to carry away 
from the cities as much as possible of the 
work that does not need to be done 
there. 

Immense effort is made and pains 
taken to make cities big. When cities 
grow, the land they are built on increases 
in value, and the land they are spreading 
toward also increases in value, and the 
merchants who traffic in them get more 
trade ‘and the newspapers more circu- 
lation, so there is a pecuniary motive for 
a lot of people to boost the town, and 
they do boost it. They talk about it. 
They advertise it. They glory in its 
being bigger than some other city, as 
though size were the thing of most con- 
sequence in all the world. Maybe there 
is something in size. At times there is. 
When you have got a big monster to 
beat, you need to be fairly big yourself 
to do it. But size is of small consequence 
compared with quality. Cities are big 
and will be big because circumstances 
force a growth upon them, or designing 
people induce growth, but their size does 
not seem to he of much importance, 
nor yet particularly delectable. Nothing 
material is as important as most people 
think, and everything spiritual is more 
important than most people think. That 
cities should grow big is not nearly so 
important as that young people of a 
good quality should be able to marry and 
raise families. People are the important 
thing—not the number of them, but the 
quality of them. In the city where the 
more fastidious young people—not the 
too fastidious, but those that are just 
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fastidious enough—do not dare to marry 
and go to housekeeping, because they 
cannot afford it; the very much less 
fastidious people do dare and do do it 
by the thousand, and their children are 
the children that get raised. People who 
can sleep three or four in a bed, and who 
do not care to wash very much, and 
whose nerves are well covered, can live 
and be happy where nicer people can- 
not. 

The other day one of the newspapers 
quoted Matthew Arnold, mid-Victorian, 
as saying in an essay: 


Our coal, thousands of people were saying, 
is the real basis of our national greatness; if 
our coal runs short there is an end of the 
greatness of England. But what is great- 
ness? . . . Greatness is a spiritual condition 
worthy to excite love, interest, and admira- 
tion; and the outward proof of possessing 
greatness is that we excite love, interest, and 
admiration. If England were to be swal- 
lowed up by the sea to-morrow, which of the 
two, a hundred years hence, would most 
excite the love, interest, and admiration of 
mankind—would most, therefore, show the 
evidences of having possessed greatness— 
the England of the last twenty years, or the 
England of Elizabeth, of a time of splendid 
spiritual effort, but when our coal, and our 
industrial operations depending on coal, 
were little developed? 


All that is sound discourse. It is not 
the big cities, overcrowded and hard to 
live in, that make a country great, any 
more than it is coal. There are people 
in England who think and say that Eng- 
land will never be so rich again as she 
was—that she has passed the peak of 
her material prosperity and is going 
downhill, and they expect her to dwindle 
as a world power. They think her cities 
will fall into moderate decay and that 
the population will live mainly on the 
land and win subsistence from it as it 
used to. They quite like the idea. They 
think people under those conditions 
will be nicer, and more as they were in 
the time of Elizabeth that Mr. Arnold 
speaks of. Something that would decay 
New York a little would really be a 


great help. Must we hope, as these 
Englishmen do, that the prosperity of 
our country and the growth of our cities 
will be abated enough, presently, as a 
consequence of war, for a larger pro- 
portion of fit people to be born? 

Relief may come to us by poverty, but 
who will dare to trust to that? In spite 
of excellent chances of a collapse of civi- 
lization in eastern Europe, which would 
pull western Europe and England down 
to the lower levels of self-denial and 
teach the English how to be happy 
though poor, one hardly dare expect a 
sufficient abatement of prosperity in 
these states to solve our young family 
problems. We must think of something 
else. The problem is how to live on less 
or else how to have more to live on. The 
solution may work out at both ends. All 
reasonably well-to-do people can live on 
vastly less than they do. Food enough 
to support life, and shelter and clothes 
amply sufficient for health, are not too 
difficult of provision if the present ma- 
chinery of the world is working right. 
The problem is not merely how to live 
a great deal cheaper, but how to live a 
great deal cheaper and still be happy. 

Nobody minds short commons so very 
much in themselves. If everybody 
came down in the scale of living it would 
not be so bad. The thing that is trying 
is to have too many of the other people 
of one’s own group have a great deal 
more than one has oneself. People do 
not very much mind reduced circum- 
stances if the reduction is not extreme, 
but they do mind coming down in the 
social scale. They like what they are 
used to, and they like to maintain the 
relation to other people that they are 
used to maintain. Now the concern 
about other people and what they have 
and how they live can be diminished if 
there is strength of mind enough to con- 
trol it. People, old or young, who have 
a sufficiently strong idea of life of their 
own, an idea detached from commodi- 
ties, a spiritualized idea, can get along 
and keep their quality and live their life 
and grow in grace on something near to 
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a mere provision of necessaries. If life 
is going to be spiritualized so that people 
will care very much less about material 
things, it will really make much less 
difference to them whether they are rich 
or poor, and that will help the young peo- 
ple to get married and raise families. 
They will do it if they have nothing 
worse to fear than a pinch and a struggle, 
but they may not do it if they see in it 
social decline. What we want is some- 
thing that will help superior people who 
are valuable to life. But all kinds of 
people are linked together more or less, 
and material improvements that helped 
the superior people would doubtless help 
everybody, and the crowd would crowd 
just the same. That is one trouble 


about looking for extra-good results from 
the material improvement of the world, 
but some good results do come from it, 
because, just as superior people ought to 
bear want better than inferior people, so 
they ought to bear abundance better 
and put it to more profitable uses. 


And surely the time seems to be com- 
ing when it is going to be more profitable 
to be intelligent than it ever has been. 
We seem to be on the brink of great dis- 
coveries. Discoveries and the applica- 
tions of new knowledge have changed 
human life and enlarged its possibilities 
enormously in the last fifty years, but no 
one who knows much about such mat- 
ters thinks that they have more than 
scratched the soil of possible knowledge. 
The more we discover and learn, the 
greater is our power to discover more, 
and of knowledge waiting to be discov- 
ered there is not merely no visible end, 
but no imaginable end. The more we 
know the more enlarged becomes our 
estimate of the store of knowledge that 
is still hidden from us. Since wireless 
telegraphy has been domesticated and 
harnessed, it is a hardy forecaster who 
can say what the next thing will be. 
There are secrets of cosmic energy and 
atomic energy the discovery of which 
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may supply power so easily and cheaply 
that the coal and the oil that are left 
may stay in the ground, while the power 
hidden in electrons is suspected of being 
more than is safe to discover in the 
present state of moral infirmity. Even 
now a true co-operation of the people 
of the world would produce such an 
abundance of the means of supporting 
life that the population of the world 
would doubtless have a fabulous expan- 
sion. That is the trouble with that idea. 
Get a huge increase in the means of sup- 
port and the population will rush to 
meet it and doubtless will swamp it in 
time. You cannot improve the world 
very much by feeding it with more riches 
to support more people. You can only 
help it to amount to anything by raising 
the quality of the people in it, and you 
can only do that by spiritual means. 
Meanwhile, while we are waiting for 
these improvements in life, and thou- 
sands of thousands of excellent young 
people are waiting to get married, there 
is really quite a good prospect of a better 
patronage of country life, and a back- 
set in the migration to the cities. Per- 
haps the tide has really begun to set the 
other way. For two generations the 
country has poured into the towns. The 
towns always have poured back more or 
less, but now the back stream seems to 
be getting really stronger. This very 
cost of life for young people that we are 
talking about will tend to make it 
stronger. People will live where they 
can. If it is too hard or too unpleasant or 
too unhealthy to live in town, and if they 
conclude that their children’s nerves 
will be worn out before they grow up, 
more and more of them will manage 
somehow to tie up to the country, and 
more and more of them will probably 
get used to it and like it. If they have 
character enough they can doit. If they 
have character enough they can live 
almost anywhere, do almost anything, 
and get married when they get ready. 

















A HARDWARE ROMANCE 


BY EDWARD ANTHONY 


Lo LoraNNA O'SHAUGHNESSY FirtTH 

Is a clerk in a hardware store, 

Where she sells pots and dishes and bowls for goldfishes, 
And dozens of articles more, 


Like mouse traps and razors and skillets and bolts, 
Shovels and wrenches and forks, 

Harrows and hillers, potato-bug killers, 
Pump handles and beer-bottle corks. 


(The enumeration of which you may think 
Decidedly needless and queer, 

But I don’t agree, for it seems to me 
That a poem needs Atmosphere.) 


Ricardo Persimmons O'Callaghan Wright 
Is the utterly sprucest of males. 

He enters the place for to purchase a case 
Of unbendable handmade nails. 
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HE HOLLERS—OR, RATHER, HE SHOUTS IN A HUFF 


(Either that or a ball of unknotable twine, 
Or a saw or a barrel of pitch— 

Or was it an ax or a package of tacks? 
I've completely forgotten which.) 


Be that as it may, he enters the store 
(Of that I am perfectly sure), 

And his heart is gone when he gazes upon 
That sweetest of maids, the demure 


Luella Loranna O’Shaughnessy Firth, 
The most beautiful hardware clerk 
He ever has met, an engaging brunette 

With a smile (or is it a smirk?) 


That has the effect, as I've hinted before, 
Of setting Ricardo awhirl 

(As sometimes occurs when a maiden purrs), 
And soon he is telling the girl 


Of his Prospects in Life, and his Favorite Book, 
And his Love for Beautiful Things, 

While Luella smiles and the time beguiles 
With dreaming of solitaire rings. 


Orlando Themistocles Perkins O’Day 
Is the boss of the hardware store; 

These billings and cooings and general doings 
Must vex the old gentleman, for 
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He hollers—or, rather, he shouts in a huff 
(“‘Hollers” is vulgar, I think), 

“Luella, stop shirking; it’s time you were working; 
Quit flirting with that there gink!” 


“Have you anything nice in a hammer, miss?” 
Says Ricardo, with wonderful guile; 

And the grumpy old boss is no longer cross, 
In fact, he commences to smile. 


Having purchased the hammer, Ricardo resumes 
His wooing of lovely Luella. 

He stays there for hours; the boss again glowers, 
And curtly announces, “Young fella, 

“This isn’t a lounging room; kindly vamoose!” 
Serenely Ricardo then 

Says, “Lady, I wish a nice chafing-dish,” 
And the owner is smiling again! 


And again Ricardo is courting the maid, 
And whenever the boss complains 

He purchases something (however a bum thing) 
And pretty soon nothing remains 


In the store that Ricardo does not own, 
And he turns to the boss and declares: 

“T have bought you out! Now vanish, old lout!” 
The proprietor, saying his pray’rs, 


Makes a grab for his hat and in terror departs. 
The lovers emit a “Hooray!” 

And kiss once or twice, or it may have been thrice, 
And that is the end of my lay! 





““] HAVE BOUGHT YOU OUT! NOW VANISH, OLD LouT!” 
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Returning the Favor 


N the death of her exccllent cook—one 
quite superior to the ordinary run of 
servants, the kind-hearted mistress felt that 
the least she could do would be to send 
flowers to the funeral. As they happened to 
be the only ones which graced the solemn 
occasion, the family were quite impressed. 
Two of the sisters of the deceased called 
a few days later and were ushered into the 
presence of the donor, who asked what she 
They looked at each 
other, seemingly much embarrassed, neither 


could do for them. 


capable of properly expressing herself, and 
each wanting the other to make what ap- 
parently was to be an acknowledgment. 
Finally the elder sister said: 

“We came to thank you for those beautiful 
flowers that you sent for sister,” and then, 
with a little stutter, she added, 
hope soon to be able to return the favor.” 


“and we 


In Good Season 
HE town officers had just installed fire 
extinguishers in their big buildings. One 
day one of the buildings caught fire and the 
extinguishers failed to do their work. 
A few days later the town council tried to 


A Tender of Affection in the Stone Age 
Sue: “Isn't he the old flirt?” 


discover the reason. After they had freely 
discussed the subject, one of them said, 
“Mr. Chairman, I make a motion that the 
fire extinguishers be examined ten days be- 
fore every fire.” 


A Logical Deduction 


“VN R. SMITH,” a man asked his tailor, 
“ how is it you have not called on me 
for your account?” 

“Oh, I never ask a gentleman for money.” 

“Indeed! How, then, do you get on if he 
doesn’t pay?” 

“Why,” replied the tailor, after a momen- 
tary hesitation, “after a certain time I con- 
clude he is not a gentleman, and then I ask 
him.” 


A Good Catch 


A®* old man with a soft, daft look used 

to sit on a park bench in the sun, with 
rod and line, as if he were fishing; but the 
line, with a worm on the hook, dangled over 
a bed of bright primroses. 

“Crazy!” the passer-by was sure to say 
to himself, “absolutely crazy! Nice-look- 
ing old chap, too. It’s a pity.” Then, 
with a gentle smile, the passer-by would ap- 

proach the old man and 
ask, ““What are you do- 
doing, uncle?” 
“Fishing,” came the sol- 
emn answer. 
“Fishing, eh? Well, 
uncle, come now and have 
something with me.” 

Whereupon the old man 
shouldered his rod and fol- 
lowed the kindly stranger 
to the corner café. There 
he would be regaled with 
food and drink. His host, 
contemplating him in a 
friendly, protecting way, 
as he sipped and smoked, 
would say: 

“So you were fishing, 
uncle? And how many 
have you caught this 
morning?” 

The old man would blow 
a smoke cloud toward the 
ceiling and, after a pause, 
reply: 

“You are the seventh, 
= 
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The Sportsman’s Progress 


No Room to Spare 


T last, after many days of troubled hunt- 

ing, Mr. and Mrs. Jones found a small 

apartment which somewhat approached their 
modest ideal. 

“This hall paper is dreadful,’ Mrs. Jones 
plaintively remarked, “but the agent said 
the landlord wouldn’t change it, for it is in 
good condition.” 

“Never mind; we'll get a pretty, inexpen- 
sive paper and put it right over this,’ Mr. 
Jones cheerfully suggested. 

“Oh, Richard’’—and his wife’s look was 
full of reproach—“ you know we can hardly 
get our furniture through this entry now, it’s 
so narrow!” 


Lost His Enthusiasm 


“T’VE been in camp,” said one of a group 

in the loeal grocer’s who were exchang- 
ing stories of adventure, “and only came 
down yesterday. One morning last week I 


struck the trail of a bear and followed it till 
about half past four that afternoon, beforé 
giving it up.” 
“What made you quit after putting in a 
whole day’s work?” asked one of his listeners. 
“Well, to tell the truth,” replied the first 


speaker, shifting his weight ponderously from 
one leg to the other, “it seemed to me the 
trail was getting altogether too fresh.” 


Modern Discipline 


N a certain public school very advanced 
ideas are put into practice. No pupil is 

ever punished in any way, for the individu- 
ality of every child is considered too sacred 
for repression. 

One day, soon after her enrollment at this 
school, little Grace arrived home, her face 
streaked with tears and her mouth covered 
with blood. 

““My precious! 
her mother. 

The little girl was soon pouring out her 
story in her mother’s arms. Sammy Gates, 
it appeared, had struck her and knocked out 
two teeth. 

When Grace had been kissed, comforted, 
and washed, her father wanted to know how 
the teacher had dealt with Sammy. 

“She didn’t do anything,” said Grace. 

“Well, what did she say?” 

“She called Sammy up to the desk and 
said, ‘Sammy, don’t you know that was very 
anti-social?” 


What happened?” cried 
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True Politeness 
ICKIE’S father was shocked to see his 
son kick his little playmate. 
“Why did you kick John?” 
severely. 
“T am tired of playing with him. 
him to go home,” 
“Then why didn’t you ask him to go 
home?” 
“Oh”’—it was Dickie’s turn to be shocked 
“why, daddy, that wouldn’t be polite!” 


he asked, 


I want 
was Dickie’s answer. 


Outbid 


7 HE clergyman’s eloquence may have been 
at fault, still he felt annoyed to find 
that an old gentleman fell asleep during the 
sermon on two consecutive Sundays. So, 
after service on the second week, he told the 
boy who accompanied the sleeper that he 
wished to speak to him in the vestry. 


Our Crime Waves 


Captain: “Describe the burglar.” 
Maip: ‘Well—he would have made a fine po- 
liceman if he’d only had the clothes.” 
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“My boy,” said the minister, when they 
were closeted together, “who is that elderly 
gentleman you attend church with?” 

**Grandpa,” was the reply. 

“Well,” said the clergyman, “if you will 
only keep him awake during my sermon, I’I! 
give you a nickel each week.” 

The boy fell in with the arrangement, and 
for the next two weeks the old gentleman 
listened attentively to the sermon. The third 
week, however, found him soundly asleep. 

The vexed clergyman sent for the boy and 
said: “I am very angry with you. Your 
grandpa was asleep again to-day. Didn't I 
promise you a nickel a week to keep him 
awake?” 

“Yes,” replied the boy, “but grandpa now 
gives me a dime not to disturb him.” 


A Nice Choice of Words 


OUNG James and the still younger 

William were engaged in a violent dis- 
agreement, during which blows had been 
exchanged, when their father appeared. 

“Why, boys,” he said, in a pained parental 
tone, “‘what does this mean?” 

“T don’t care,” sobbed William, a little 
conscious of superior virtue. “He started it! 
He said—he said I was a liar!” 

““Why, James! What a thing to say about 
your little brother!” 

James hung his head. “‘ Well—I didn’t say 
exactly that, father,’ he explained. And, in 
answer to a further question, “‘I just said 
that he didn’t remind me any of Gcorge 
Washington.” 


Fifty-Fifty 

MAN from the East had on one occa- 

sion partaken of a celebrated brand of 
sausage made in the West, and was so 
pleased with its flavor that he endeavored to 
find out the trade secret of its composition. 
To the repeated requests of the Easterner for 
information the manufacturer finally said, 
with an affectation of matter-of-factness: 

“It’s very simple. The chief ingredients 
are rabbit and horse.” 

“Rabbit and horse!” repeated the other, in 
amazement. “You don’t mean to tell that 
you use horse meat in the preparation of this 
sausage?” 

“Yes, but not exclusively,” said the manu- 
facturer, with a grin. “It’s fifty-fifty—one 
horse and one rabbit.” 
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A Timely Caution 

A MATRON of great 

beauty was calling one 

day on a friend, accom- f 
panied by her ten-year-old | 
daughter, who promised to | 
be as handsome as her _ | 
mother. | 

They were shown intoa | 
room where the friend had 
been receiving a milliner } 
and many hats were scat- 
tered about. During the | 
conversation the ten-year- | 
old amused herself by try- 
ing these on. She was | 
particularly pleased by the | 
effect of the last one. Turn- | 
ing to her mother, she said: | 

** Mother, I look just like @ 
you now, don’t I?” | 

“Hush!” cautioned the | 
mother, with uplifted finger. | 
“Don’t be vain, dear.” 

Mistook His Own 
A Rangeley Lakes guide 

one day, while work- 
ing on a log drive, fell into 
the water. At last, dizzy 
and nearly exhausted from 
his struggle, he managed to 
grasp a big log and hold on 
to it. The current was so 
strong and swift that it 
swept his body under the 
log until his feet stuck out 
on the other side. 

Just as a comrade, who had run to his 
assistance, grasped him by the shoulders, he 
caught sight of his own feet protruding on the 
other side of the log. 

“T can hold on a bit longer, Jim!” he 
gasped. “Save the poor fellow that’s in 
head first, if you can.” 








How Knowledge is Spread 
R. AUGUSTUS LINKINS, of Sunville 
Alabama, was reading an old news- 
paper in which he chanced upon an item he 
thought might interest his friend. 
“TI observes by dis papah,” said Mr. 
Linkins, “dat de smallest cows in de world 


is to be found in de South Seas. Dis papah 

says dat de average weight of sich a cow does 
, ” 

not exceed one hundred an’ fifty pounds. 














Acrosat: ‘Darling, may I take this opportunity to ask you 
to be my wife?” 


“Does yo’ suppose,’ asked his listener, 
“‘dat dat’s where dey gits de condensed milk 
from?” 


A Psychic Problem 
Two powerful colered stevedores, who had 


had some sort of falling out, were en- 
gaged in unloading a vessel at a St. Louis 
dock. Uncomplimentary remarks and warn- 
ings of intended violence were exchanged 
whenever the two passed each other with 
their trucks. 

“You jest keep on pesticatin’ around wid 
me,” declared one of the men, “‘an’ you is 
gwine be able to settle a mighty big question 
for de sciumtific folks!” 

“What question dat?” asked the other. 
“Kin de dead speak!” 
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A Kitchen Capitalist 


“Here are your month’s wages, Mary.” 


“Tf your husband would like the use of it, ma’am, I can easily get along on the interest.” 


Family Affection 
HENRY's father, a farmer and _ stock- 


grower, took several carloads of hogs, 

reared on his own farm, to Chicago, where 
he sold them to a great pork - packing 
firm. 

While in Chicago Henry’s father received 
the following letter from his little boy 

Dear Papra,—Did you see Mr. Armour kill the 
big fat hog with the black tail and didn’t he think 
it was a buster? I was sorry to see the hogs leave 
the farm and you most of all. 


Your loving son, 
Henry. 


Theology or Ornithology 


WOMAN entered the Naval Academy 
library at Annapolis and approached 
the attendant at the desk. 
“Can you think of something interesting 
that I have not read?” she asked. 
“You might like James Lane Allen’s A 
Kentucky Cardinal,” he suggested. 
The seeker for the interesting looked 
doubtful. ‘“‘But—it sounds like a religious 
book. I don’t believe I want a religious 


book.” 


The attendant smiled reassuringly. ‘This 
cardinal is a bird,”’ he replied. 

She drew herself up indignantly at once 
and said, sharply, “That is no reeommenda- 
tion to me whatever, sir!” 


Disconcerting Enthusiasm 


HE newcomer to the town was ap- 
proached by some ladies and asked if 
he would not like to send his children to 
Sunday school. They were decidedly star- 
tled when he replied: 
“Oh ves, indeed! 
schools.” 


I am hell on Sunday 


What’s In a Name ? 
HEN Corydon and Phyllis met 
Within a Grecian grove, 
*Twas easy for poetic gents 
To celebrate their love. 


But, oh, it is exceeding hard 
To sing to pipes of Pan 
When his first name is Lemuel 
And hers is Mary Ann. 
Rozert Morritt ADAMS 
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N the days when books were hand-lettered, 


and one volume meant months or years 
of toil, a book was the favorite gift of kings. 
To-day, when books are available to every- 
one, a book is still the favorite gift of kings. 
Care and time may be lavished on its binding, 
it is true; but it is what the book says, its 
value in ideas, its priceless content of human 
know ledge and w is- 
dom and emotion, 
which make it the 
perfect gift. Think 
a moment if, in all 
the range of things 
that one may give, 
there is anything 
that can be half so 
gracious, so subtly 
a compliment, so 
perfectly the coin of 
one’s intention, as a 


book. 


“THE VACATION OF 
THE KELWYNS” 
“Out of a mo- 

mentary pause in a 

jazzed world I seem 

to see a white-haired 
wizard take down 
his violin, and to 
hear in the pure, 
compelling melody 

the expression of a 

power, elemental, 

penetrating, ardent, Ww 
luminously sincere, 
that shames every 
shabby trick and 
consignus the tom-toms of art toa pitiful place.” 

Alexander Black puts into those few words, 
which I quote from a recent New York Times 

Book Review, the feeling which every reader 

of Howells’s posthumous novel, The Vacation 

of the Kelwyns, will have in some form or 
another—though few of us will formulate it 
so concretely, or express it half so well. Some 
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Author of The Vacation of the Kelwyns 








one once said that art is a sublime sense of 
order; and it is that in Howells one feels in 
turning from our own hectic times (and fre- 
quently hectic fiction) to the tranquil beauty 
of these pages. The effect in this case is 
heightened by the period—Mr. Howells calls 
the novel “an idyl of the middle eighteen- 
seventies””—and by the setting, as well; for 
the Shaker com- 
munity to which the 
Kelwyns go for a 
quiet and inexpen- 
sive summer car- 
ries a vision of leis- 
urely detachment 
from even the com- 
parative rush and 
bustle of the world 
of five decades ago. 
If one may speak 
of “‘a Howells” as 
one speaks of “a 
Rembrandt,” or “a 
Titian”—and why 
not?—The Vacation 
of the Kelwyns can 
be called a typical 
“Howells”; for it 
illustrates its au- 
thor’s method of 
fiction admirably, 
and reveals, as 
every work of art 
must, the person- 
ality of the man. 
Here are the mate- 
rials of every-day 
life transmuted by 
that high sense of 
order into design; and so subtle is it in 
weave and pattern that one follows with a 
constantly growing interest and delight. 
The Kelwyns themselves are university- 
faculty people, and are able to achieve “a 
refined frugality’’ on Kelwyn’s salary, sup- 
plemented by Mrs. Kelwyn’s “money of her 
own.” (The professor’s problem differed 











THE BOOKSHELF 


little then from now, it seems.) Mrs. Kelwyn 
is “‘a New England housekeeper of the most 
exacting sort,’ who passes every summer in 
a terror of what moths may do to her 
woolens, yet insists upon closing up her 
house and tearing away her husband (who 
was either not so tall as his wife or appeared 
not so tall) from his beloved study, to spend 
three uncomfortable months at a farmhouse. 

Accident leads them, in the year of the 
Centennial, to the taking of an unoccupied 
dwelling in a Shaker community, and places 
them at the mercy of the farmer, Kite, and 
his wife, who are engaged to run the house 
and farm on shares. Here is no villain—or 
pair of villains—but only a couple as harsh 
as the New England conditions from which 
they are sprung. The “refined’’—one dared 
use the word in the ’seventies—and cultured 
Kelwyns brought bang up against the Kites, 
especially the appalling phenomena of Mrs. 
Kite’s cooking, are helpless; and from this 
situation arises much high comedy. . . . 
Parthenope Brook, Mrs. Kelwyn’s cousin, 
arrives unexpectedly in the midst of this, 
and Emerence, the young teacher, appears 
at the Shaker community the same day. 
These two furnish the love theme which 
runs through the novel much as love themes 
run through life—a part, but not always the 
dominant one. 

“Thennie” Brook and Emerence seem 
strangely modern against that background 
—Thennie, who comes of an artist family 
and has visions of a career; and Emerence, 
with his definitely “‘radical” trend. One 
forgets that for several thousands of years 
the world has produced young men bitten 
by the desire to experiment with themselves 
and with life, and even fired, as is Emerence, 
by an impassioned social idealism. 

I should like to think that a great many 
readers of the younger generation, to whom 
Howells is more of a myth than a reality (is 
it because he is on the required reading list 
at school and college?) might find their way 
to him through this book. Certainly who- 
ever first approaches Mr. Howells’s art 
through The Vacation of the Kelwyns will go 
on to that unmatched series of American 
novels and know the thrill of the true 
discoverer. 


BERNARD M. BARUCH ON THE PEACE 
It is an interesting book which Bernard 
M. Baruch has given us in his The Making 
of the Reparation and Economic Sections of 
the Treaty—a book which will make history. 


As chief economic adviser to the American 
delegation, and a member of the Supreme 
Economie Council, who helped draw up the 
clauses of which he writes, Mr. Baruch is 
the first high official of the Peace Conference 
to write the story of what happened during 
those momentous days. The book is further 
distinguished in that the aim of the author 
is explanation, rather than attack, and that 
he regards the Treaty, not as perfect, nor yet 
as the disgrace which it has been called, but 
as the best that could be made at a time 
when it was imperative to arrive at some 
form of agreement. Here was not an under- 
standing to be arrived at by normal, healthy 
nations, but by desperately wounded coun- 
tries, exhausted, with nerves at the breaking 
point, urged by hate and fear to demand 
not only restitution, but revenge. In his 
preface Mr. Baruch says: 

“In the reparation clauses the Conference 
was not writing a mere contract of dollars 
and cents; it was dealing with blood-raw 
passions still pulsing through the people’s 
veins... . No one can understand the Peace 
Treaty who does not know and cannot meas- 
ure the human conditions under which it 
was brought forth. It is singular, but true, 
that peace seemed very beautiful during the 
war, but almost hateful when the war ended. 
From a superficial survey of the conditions 
that prevailed at the Peace Conference one 
would have been quite justified in assuming 
that many of the participants preferred war 
with all its horrors to any peace short of 
that which they demanded. Their demands 
had their genesis in deep-rooted and almost 
ineradicable hatreds and in the insistent 
desire for self-protection against future dan- 
ger... . If the ideal peace, which some de- 
mand, had been actually undertaken, with 
all that it seemingly involved of sacrifice and 
unselfishness, the result would have been the 
overthrow of at least three of the major 
governments. It would have been followed, 
further, by the substitution of other repre- 
sentatives who would have come into power 
under a popular mandate requiring them to 
be even more exacting in their terms.” 

In the first meeting of the delegations 
representing the Allied countries it was de- 
cided that each group should draw up a 
statement of the principles of reparation as 
seen by it. The basic difference between 
the American idea and the ideas of the other 
countries was immediately made clear. The 
American delegation was the only one to 
present any definite scheme of reparation. 
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Marcmillan's Christmas List 











‘“‘The Best Boy’s Story In Our Generation” 


MITCH MILLER. 


By Edgar Lee Masters 


Is called by William Stanley Braithwaite in 


ton Transcript, and “An indubi- 
table addition to the small list of 
\merican classics,” says the 
Chicago Post. $3.50 


Il]. by John 
Sloan 


the Bos 


elist must possess, i 


Ernest Poole’s 8 Li N D: 


A Story of These Times 


At Your Be 


‘*An epic 
America,’’ 
author of THE 


“* more 


by the 
HARBOR, 


than a seer of social progress; he has 


who is 


the sense for individuality which a nov- 
says the Neu York Post of 


$2 -jO 


Lesll ere 
ORS EeLLETS.« 











Marmillan’s Boliday Fiction 





THE NOON MARK 


By MARY S. WATTS $2.50 
A friendly story about a plain American family. 

HOMESPUN AND GOLD 

By ALICE BROWN $2.00 


Stories of New England life 
the homespun of circumstar 


THE ROMANTIC 


owing pure gold under 


By MAY SINCLAIR $2.00 
The tu f a romantic young man who gave way 
mcrally ar nd phy ally under stres s of war, and of a 
brave gi 


FREE SOIL 

By MARGARET LYNN $2.50 
A dramatic story of the contact of New England and 
the West in Kansas tn the days of slavery. 


HEARTS OF THREE 


By JACK LONDON $2.50 
THE TERRIBLE ISLAND 

By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW $1.75 
BLACK GOLD 

By L. ELWYN ELLIOTT $2.25 


Absorbing romances of far adventure in Central 
America, New Guiana, and Brazil. 





Volumes of Special Distinction and Beauty 





IRISH FAIRY TALES 

By JAMES STEPHENS 
Whimsical tal ond century Ireland, illustrated 
by ARTHU R R. Ac KH: AM. 

CALIFORNIAN TRAILS 

By TROWBRIDGE HALL 
A book on California missions 
for tourists and collectors. 

REYNARD THE FOX 

By JOHN MASEFIELD 
Illustrated edition, containing a special introduction 
by the author, illustrations in black and white by 


Carton Moorepark, and eight plates in color repro 
duced trom old hunting prints 


$4 0Oo 


$5.00 


, beautifully illustrated, 


$6.50 





PEN DRAWING AND PEN DRAUGHTS- 

MEN: Their Work and Their Methods 

By JOSEPH PENNELL 
A new volume in the Graphic Arts series, with 400 
reproductions, $25.00. Special Limited Numbered 
and Autographed Edition, $100.00. 


THE BOOK OF FURS 

By AGNES LAUT $6.00 
A handsomely illustrated account of a romantic 
industry. 


DOMESDAY BOOK 

By EDGAR LEE MASTERS $4.50 
A contemporary Amevican “Ring and the Book’’— 
half a hundred vivid dramas surr« sunding one girl's 
life and death, by the auth: yw of ‘THE SPOON 
RIVER ANTHOLOGY. 





The Greatest Book of the Year 


THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY 


By H. G. Wells 


“The whole History of the World fused into one epical story. 
It is appalling to try to recommend it. 


“This is indeed a transcendent work. 


”—The London Spectator. 


The thing is really too big even for publisher’s superlatives.”—The New Republic. 


In Two 


Volumes 


Illustrated by J. F. Horrabin 


The Set, $10.50 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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For Gifts 


? 


“*If a Man Die 
Shall He Live Again’’ 


25th THOUSAND 


The Passion for Life 


JOSEPH HOCKING 


“One of the finest, most significant and most 
abs« ab ing stories of these great epochs ro Sy — 
I 


itts gh Chronicle-Telegraph oth, $1.75 


CHINA 


The Mysterious and Marvelous 
VICTOR MURDOCK 


“Most refreshing, fascinating and all the more 
instructive for being so astonishingly entertain- 
ing."'"—Dr. Albert Shaw in The Review of Reviews. 

Illustrated, Net ed, Net $2.50 50 


“Pussyfoot” Johnson 


F. A. McKENZIE 
Author of “Korea’s Fight for Freedom” 


“It is impossible to understand the movement 
which resulted in the pass age of the Fightee nth 
Ame ndment without it. . 4 sportsman in the best 

ense of the word.'’—T'he Outlook. Cloth, Net $1.50 


With Grenfell 5 Labrador 


FULLERTON L. WALDO 


Henry van Dyke says: “A vivid picture of one of 
the finest men of our age an excellent book of inspi- 
ration ) and encouragement.’’ Illustrated, Net ot $1.50 50 


The Irish Case 


Before the Court of Public Opinion 
P. WHITWELL WILSON 


“Clearly the most succinct and convincing of 
all the testimony that has been given.’’—New 


York Globe. Illustrated, Net $1.25 


A Tenderfoot Bride 


CLARICE E. RICHARDS 


‘A romance of real experiences of a girl- bride 
pa? nly plunged into the ‘wild and woolly West.’ 
Nashville Banner Illustrated, Net $1.50 















































Personal Recollections of 


Andrew Carnegie 


FREDERICK LYNCH, D.D. 

Edu. Sec’y, Church Peace Union 
Intimate—revealing—packed with incidents not 
duplicated elsewhere—a book written from an 
unusual association of many years. 


Illustrated, Net $1.50 





“3 Nara es 


NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Ave.—CHICAGO, 17 N. Wabash Ave. 





The other delegations merely filed general 
statements to the effect that, the war being 
a wrongful act by Germany, Germany was 
responsible for all loss and damage, direct 
and indirect, which resulted therefrom. Mr. 
Baruch’s citation in full of the arguments on 
both sides throws more light on the real 
difficulties of peace making than could any 
number of pages of comment. 

From this Mr. Baruch goes on to the fram- 
ing of the clauses themselves, of the work of 
ascertaining the figures on which to base 
them, of the conditions demanded of Ger- 
many, and of the schedule of restitution 
imposed upon her. 

Approximately a third of the book is given 
to the reproduction, verbatim, of the eco- 
nomic and reparation clauses of the Treaty, 
together with marginal notes which empha- 
size their exact meaning, and which illustrate 
the manner in which the Economic Com- 
mission kept itself informed as to the prog- 
ress of its work. 

Here is a book in which is nothing partisan 
or political, which furnishes the reader with 
all the facts and figures on which to base his 
own judgment—the accurate, inclusive, un- 
heated account which historians will cher- 
ish. To thinking Americans it is of para- 
mount interest, for in it is found not only 
the story of their representatives, but the 
answer to the question, were America’s in- 
terests protected? 


MARGARET DELAND’S NEW NOVEL 


An admiring reader once addressed a letter 
to “Margaret Deland, Old Chester’’—and 
the story goes that it found its way through 
the doubtful medium of the common post to 
the creator of Doctor Lavendar and Willie 
King. Last week we addressed a letter to a 
friend five blocks away (after vainly wasting 
seven nickels on a voracious telephone), and 
it has not arrived yet. That establishes 
firmly the paradox of Old Chester that we 
have always suspected—that this village of 
the imagination is more real than Five Blocks 
Away. Certainly it will go on when Five 
Blocks Away has been torn down and re- 
built, and torn down again. That is one of 
many reasons why we take up a new Old 
Chester tale with a different feeling from 
that inspired by the approach to an ordinary 
novel. It is something like going back home 
to the little town where we used to live. The 
folks we know will be there. We want to see 
the familiar faces, and hear the familiar voices, 
and learn all about what has been going on. 
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Selected Dodd, Mead Book 





FOR BETTER, 
FOR WORSE 
By W. B. Maxwell 


“A powerful, dramatic novel.”— 
Phila. Ledger. . . “It is a well- 
worked-out story and the characters 
are all sharply drawn.’’—Brooklyn 
Eagle. ... 


‘Intensely interesting | 


from beginning to end.’”’-—New York | 


Times. 


THE THREE 
MUSKETEERS 


By Alexander Dumas 


With 16 full-page illustrations | 


in color. 


A thoroughly revised translation | 


was undertaken for this edition. 
The illustrations are spirited and 
strong in coloring, as befits the 
author’s style, and they reproduce 
most successfully the atmosphere of 
his story. $3.00 


IN THE TRACKS 
OF THE TRADES 
By Lewis R. Freeman 


Mr. Freeman’s alluring and vivid 
description of the natives and islands 
of the Enchanted Marquesas and 
other South Sea Islands, and the 
humorous and vivid stories of his 
adventures, will be of absorbing in- 
terest to all lovers of really good 
travel books. The many illustra- 
tions are an attractive feature of the 
book. With 48 illustrations. $5.00 


THE CHRONICLES 
OF THE CLINTONS 
By Archibald Marshall 


Of all the novels of Archibald 
Marshall probably the most popular 
are the five devoted to the history of 
the Clinton Family. They are here 
offered in a gift edition, handsomely 
bound, each volume with a photo- 
gravure frontispiece. Boxed, $12.50 


PEGGY IN 
TOYLAND 
™ By Archibald Marshall 


This story is written for little 
girls who are kind to their dolls, and 
love them. Through Peggy’s moth- 
erly care for a poor old battered doll 
she was rewarded by being taken at 
night to Toyland, where all the toys 
go when children are asleep. It isa 
delightful story, calculated to keep 
any little girl breathless with delight. 

With 60 illustrations. $2.50 


$2.00 | 





WEST WIND DRIFT 


By George Barr McCutcheon 
Author of “‘Graustark,”’ etc. 

The romantic story of the ship- 
wreck of a great modern liner on an 
uninhabited island, where the pas- 
sengers built homes, established a 
government, created laws and en- 
forced them and kept the fires of 
courage burning through the years 
that followed. $2.00 


LORNA DOONE 


By R. D. Blackmore 


With 16 full-page illustrations 
in color. 


This great idyll of the Devon 
moors has hitherto lacked the ideal 
illustrator, ana it has been a matter 
for much surprise that it should not 
have inspired pictures as outstand 
ing as the book itself. In this beau- 
tiful edition the need has been met 
and the result leaves nothing to be 
desired. $3.00 





These titles repre- 
sent only a selec- 
tion from our list of 
new books. Write 
for our descriptive 
Announcement List 











THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


By Rev. George Robinson 
Lees, F.R.G.S. 


Professor Robinson lived for years 
in Palestine, studying and exploring 
in an intimate way. He has a sym- 
pathetic knowledge and love of the 
people and uses this in his interpre- 


tation of the life of Jesus. he 
era ogy of the book is distinctly 
popular. 


With 64 illustrations. $5.00 


TYLTYL 


“ By Maurice Maeterlinck 


THE BLUE BIRD has been 
called a fairy tale for children so 
profoundly true as to deserve the 
attention of philosophers. And the 
same is true of the beautiful drama 
THE BETROTHAL, a sequel to 
THE BLUE BIRD, from which this 
delightful tale for children is taken. 
With illustrations in color. 

Boxed, $5.00 


QUARTER-BACK BATES 
By Ralph Henry Barbour 


The fun and friendships, the clean. 
hard sport of life in a ‘“‘prep”’ school, 
Illustrated. $1.75 





THE INEVITABLE 
By Louis Couperus 
In a modern novel of cosmopoli- 

tan life this Dutch novelist, who is 

considered by competent judges to be 
one of the best living writersof fiction, 
has equalled, if not surpassed, any 
story he has yet produced. Master- 
ly delineation of character, end a del 
icate handling of moods and lights 
and shadows make this a story of 
very high ertistic excellence. $2.00 


SOME 
BRITISH 
BALLADS 


With 16 full-page mounted 
plates in color and numerous 
black and white drawings by 
Arthur Rackham 





No more effective inspiration for 
the gifted brush of Arthur Rackham 
could be found than these popular 
old ballads. Handsomely printed 
and bound, this magnificent work 
should appeal to all. Boxed, $5.00 


A SPRING WALK 
IN PROVENCE 
By Archibald Marshall 


Journeying not in the manner of 
the conventional tourist, but walk- 
ing leisurely and unobtrusively, Mr. 
Marshall, the popular English 
novelist, took his way along the old 
Roman roads, modern motor drives 
and wild mountain paths. The 
story of his trip is delightfully told. 

With 48 illustrations. $3.50 


LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF HAMILTON 
WRIGHT MABIE 

By Edwin W. Morse 


An extremely interesting biogra- 
phy of one of the foremost American 
publicists of recent times based large- 
ly upon his voluminous correspon- 
dence with such leaders of thought 
as Howells, Stedman, Eggleston, 
Burroughs, Van Dyke, Bigelow and 
others. Illustrated. $3.00 


THE BOY’S BOOK 
OF MAGIC 
By Hereward Carrington 


Explanations of Hindu Magic, 
Handcuff Tricks, Card Tricks, 
Sleights of Hand, Side Show and 
Animal Tricks, Ventriloquism, etc. 
The majority of the tricks can be 
devised at little or no expense 

With 130 illustrations. $2.00 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Publishers for 
Eighty Years 


NEW YORK 
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‘«Send a book that 
hath caught your eye 
and then your fancy”’ 





Dreams and Voices 
By Grace Hype TRINE 


logy of mother, father and child verse mostly 
American and British poets. There are 
7 some grave, some gay—but each one a 
itself Mrs. Trine contends that the father 
has been 1 eglec ted in anthologies of mother and child 


lect. Everyone 

















and she has made up for this n 


» loves beautiful poetry will want this exquisite 
ok. But somehow one thinks of it especially as a 
gift book for mothers. Price, $2.00 boxed. 


The Christmas Shrine 
or The Makers of Peace 
By WINIFRED KIRKLAND 








lehem on Christmas night, the deep 
love of the Holy Family—these are to be kept alive in 
s throughout the year. A book, exquisitely 

by the beauty of its pages carries the 
Christmas message of peace and love to your friends. 
Price, 85 cents. 


The peace of Beth 















The Hall With Doors 


By Loutse S. Hasprouck 










§ six wide-awake school girls who 
ind of the fascinating times they 
sort of story to appeal to young 
hink they are planning their own 
nterference from “‘the powers that 


A Canticle of the Year 
Compiled by Etvira J. Stack 


No girlhood is quite complete without a birthday book. 
few possessions which is cherished long 

res have been “handed down.” And 
mall, plump little volume bound 
silver. There is a beautiful 
tr a poem for each day and space to record 
to girls and for girls to 





A Woman’s Point of View 
Some Roads to Peace 
By Harriot STANTON BLATCH 


acts with constructive conclusion and 
progress by one of America’s fore- 
t The New York Tribune has 
n's Point of View’ is informed 
ng a conviction and so keen an intelligence 
that it is likely to make its way even against the 
common weariness.” Price, $1.25. 


The Modern Reader’s Calendar—1921 


r every day there is a quotation—and the selections 
bit not only literary taste and knowiedge on the 
f the compiler, but what is more important in 
‘tting one through the day—a sense of humor. 
Price, $1.00 boxed. 









Bookshops Everywhere, or 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue, New York City 











In An Old Chester Secret Mrs. Deland takes 
us back for the first visit in five years; 
and we find Old Chester still Old Chester. 
Doctor Lavendar is a bit older, it is true, or 
becomes so as this story covering its span of 
two decades advances. But he seems only 
the more mellow and more kindly—a wise 
old arbiter of human problems, whose kind- 








Maraaret DeLanp 
Author of An Old Chester Secret 


liness and wisdom spring from a knowledge 
of the souls of men and women. 

The story concerns Miss Lydia, that “‘little 
wet hen” with the valiant soul, and Johnny, 
the child that Mary Robertson would not 
acknowledge, and gave secretly to Miss 
Lydia to bring up. There is something in- 
finitely human and appealing in the picture 
of the dry little spinster struggling with the 
problem, first of a baby’s care, and then a 
boy’s upbringing. There is a thrill in it, too. 
Miss Lydia proves herself to have that rare 
maternal quality that knows how to bestow 
affection wisely and not too well. Out of the 
plastic material of little Johnny’s being she 
makes a man—a finer man than poor Mary 
Robertson could ever have made of her own 
son. And all the time Grandfather Smith 
looks on with an approving eye, and Carl 
and Mary Robertson know the pangs of 
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LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 


FOR GIFTS 


‘“‘The Book has Dash, Fire and Romance’ 


N Oo D E F E N i E GILBERT PARKER’S 








Great Romance 


Hi: is 3 dre amatic situations and incidents; vivid pictures of West Indian forest and plan- 

1 life, and an appealing love tale.""—THE OvuTLooK. The Irish and English 

tes peraments are contrasted in many dramatic scenes. In “NO DEFENCE” Gil- 
rt Parker has gone one step higher in his literary career. 4 illustrations, $2.00. 


SEEING THE FAR WEST By Joun T. Faris 


A remarkable panorama of the Wonderland of America, revealing the scenic glories of 

the states from the Rox kies to the Pacific in the text and with the 113 illustrations 
nd two maps. The most complete and comprehensive volume on the territory 
veel Handsome octeve, $6.00. 


THE BOOK OF JOB By Morris JAstRowW, JRr., Ph.D., LL.D. 


A noble book,—all men's ‘pegen! ’ wrote Carlyle, yet the soul, the ig sy and the liv- 
ing fire of it hidden beyond a veil of conflicting interpretations. It has been for Dr. 

ustrow with his rare 11 me and charm to give us this grandly conceived new inter- 
pretation of the original masterpiece. Frontispiece. Ornamental cloth. $4.00. 


THE ORIENT IN BIBLE TIMES By Eviau Grant 


The biblical gift book of the year for Bible readers of every denomination. It makes 
the Bible more intensely human and interesting. 30 illustrations. $2.50. 


IN OLD PENNSYLVANIA TOWNS 


By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON. 

The picturesque, the historic, the social, and human have been gathered and woven 
into this entertaining chronicle. A valuable addition to the literature of earlier days, 
replete with entertair oy g information for the traveller as well. 32 illustrations, 
isome octavo, $5.0€ 
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CLOUDY JEWEL By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL (Mrs. Lutz) 


The story of Julia Cloud, family drudge, and her rejuvenation, results in an exquisite 
romance and a cheerfui story as heart-satisfying as a fresh- blown rose. Frontis- 
piece. $1.90. 


HAPPY HOUSE By JANE ABBOTT 


goes steadily on its way to greater and greater success, It is proving one of the most 
popular stories of the season. Frontispiece. $1.75. 


ANNE By OLGA HARTLEY 


is a comedy with just that touch of sadness that brings laughter near to tears. $1.90, 


NEW BOOKS entertaininG AND USEFUL 


BOOK PLATES, by Frank BRANGWYN, is a collection of 70 book plates, every one 
a little masterpiece in line and tone, splendid examples of Brangwyn's art. Decorative 
cloth, $12.50. A BOOK ON ANGLING, by Francis Francis, will quicken the pulse 
of every fisherman, angling from every angle, with many illustrations. $4.50. TRAIN- 
ING FOR LIBRARIANSHIP, by J. A. Freipe.; this new volume in the TRAINING 
SERIES will introduce many to a profession which offers great possibilities at the 
present time, Illustrated. $1.50. THE RABBIT BOOK, by Prorrssor Wasn- 
BURN; a complete, practical manua! on the care and breeding of all kinds of meat- and 
fur-producing rabbits. 61 illustrations. $2.00. The new sixth edition of PENNELLS’ 
“LIFE OF WHISTLER,” just published, comes as practically a new book. It has been 
revised and contains new material and new illustrations. Profusely illustrated, octavo, 
$6.50. “*MRS. WILSON’S COOK BOOK” suits every purse. Ménus of the simplest 
to the most elaborate can be prepared from the hundreds of new recipes. Women will 
appreciate the author’s new method _ presenting them. $2.50. “‘THE CHARM OF 
FINE MANNERS,” by Mrs. STARRETT, will be a great boon to fathers and mothers. 
In acharming way the author writes about behavior, self-culture, habits, conversa- 
tion, etc. $1.00. For the Little Tots—THE KIDDIE-KAR BOOK, colored pictures 
and fanciful verses with the true nursery swing and ring, $1.50. THE CHILDREN’S 
STORY GARDEN, a collection of stories about animals, children, flowers, elves, etc., 
each one illustrating a Christian ideal of life, 10 pictures. $1.50. YOUR BOYS AND 
GIRLS SHOULD HAVE THE BEST. In addition to the books on this page we 
have a splendid selection of new LIPPINCOTT’S MERIT BOOKS FOR BOYS 
ANDGIRLS. Write for circulars, 





AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 


BOYS AND 
GIRLS 


Will find delight in these 
fascinating stories by famous 
authors, handsomely bound, 
richly illustrated in color. 





ARTHUR RACKHAM’S 
New Illustrated Gift Book 
THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 

A book of alluring beauty that 
will delight every child. Numerous 
delightful silhouettes, frontispiece 
in color, handsome binding, uni- 
form with Rackham’'s “Cinderella.” 
Octavo. $2.00 


PINOCCHIO 

Collodi’s delightful Italian 
classic can now be secured in two 
beautiful holiday editions uniform 
with Spyri’s ‘‘Heidi,"’ of last sea- 
son. Get EDITION, 14 pictures 
in color, handsome binding, $2.50. 
SPECIAL EDITION, 14 pictures 
in color. mounted on mats, exqui- 
site binding, stamped in gold, in a 
box. $6. 00 

STORIES ALL CHILDREN 

LOVE SERIES 

18 famous stories for children. 
The new title is “CORNELLI,” by 
the author of ‘‘Heidi.”” It is equally 
as entertaining. Ask to see the 
other volumes in this series. They 
are beautifully illustrated in color 
and make the best sort of Christ- 
mas gifts for young people. In- 
comparable at the price per 
volume, $1.50 


eee CLASSICS 
ERIES 


15 fav  ... and story books, 
carefully edited and simplified for 
little folks, Beautifully illustrated. 

Each $0.75 
JANE ABBOTT’S New Sunshine 
Story is HIGHACRES 

It will delight her host of youth- 
ful readers who enjoyed “ Keineth"” 
and ‘‘Larkspur.” Illustrated. $1.75 

DAN BEARD’S New hdd 


K woobp- 
CRAFT AND CAMP-LORE 
With 377 snappy illustrations 
showing just how to do things in 
the woods. Every bcy wants this 
book. $3.00 


THE AMERICAN TRAIL 
BLAZERS SERIES 

12 thrilling stories of great 

ioneers. INTO MEXICO WITH 

ENERAL SCOTT, by Sabin, is 
the new one this year. It isa stir- 
ring tale of the Mexican War. 
These are splendid volumes for 
boys. Write for descriptive circular. 
Each volume illustrated. $1.75 
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ARE YOUR CHILDREN 
PROPERLY TRAINED? 


It has been said that nine-tenths of all parents and teachers are 
not qualified to have the care of children. 

Do you properly understand the psychology of the child mind 
so as to measure up to the great responsibility of rearing or train- 
ing children? 

Scientific child study has shown the mistakes usually made by 
sarents and teachers, and clearly points out the correct methods. 

“he correct training of the child from infancy to maturity is cov- 
ered in a set of nine books, ‘‘ The Parent’s Library,” uniformly 
bound in cloth, just out. Every parent and teacher should have 
these books. The cost is negligible, compared with the great issues 
involved. 

First Steps in Child Training, by M. V. O’Suea, Profes- 

sor of Education, Univ. of Wis. Covers Intellectual Devel- 

opment, Health, Ethics, Social, Language, Disposition, etc. $1.50 
The Trend of the Teens, by M.V.OSuea. The Crucial 

Age; Boy Problems; Girl Problems; the Tender Passion; 

( ‘ontrolling Bad Habits; etc 
The Faults of Childhood and Youth, by M. V.O’SaEa. 

Destructiveness; Heedlessness; Dullness; Disobedience; 

Nervousness; etc 1.50 
Everyday Problems in Child T raining, by M. V. 

O’SHea. Home Problems; Training Children to Study 

Effectively; Suggestion in Training the Young; the Scien- 

tific Era in Education; etc. 1.50 
Puttion Young America in Tune, by HENRIETTE WEB- 

\ hen is a Child Musical? W “7 and How to Begin 

Music al Training; Taking Lessons; Linking Up with the 

School; Good Taste; etc 1.50 
Home Guide to Good Reading. by Davi Harrison 

Stevens, Univ. of Chicago. Critical notes on over goo of 


the best books of all ages .... 1.50 
The frees Feeding of Infants, by ‘W. H. ‘GALLAND, 

D. A thorough treatment of the 7+“, phiaiiticms4 1.50 
mannan of Infancy and Childhood, by W. H. Gat- 


LAND, M.D. Information every mother musi have or 

fall short of her duty . 1.50 
Maternity and Child Care, by W. H. Gattanp, M.D. 

Conditions Unfavorable to Pregnancy; Interruptions of 

Pregnancy; Personal Hygiene; Care of the New-Born Babe; 

en. 640 cectmnncaeeeien’ &tie d 00.5 tedndinda kere adediewe wat 1.50 

Every Book Guaranteed, “and worth many times the cost. 
Any bo X or entire Library sent, prepaid, on receipt of price. If 
not ‘eae return in five days and your money will be returned 
in fu 

BIG CATALOG FREE. Fully describes hundreds of very use- 
ful and valuable books. Write today. 


Drake Books are for sale at all Book Stores 


FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO., Publishers 
1052 MICHIGAN AV., CHICAGO, ILL. 


— —— —_— —_—_— —— — —_- — — — re -_— 
F. J. DRAKE & CO., 
1052 Michigan ‘Av., Chicago 
Please send me your Big Catalog—Free. 
Please send me the books marked above, for which I en- 
close remittance. 





affection that must remain silent but un- 


* satisfied. They lavish things on the child— 


which only bore him; and they see his love 
and respect given to the woman they paid 
to take him, unwanted, off their hands. 
Finally comes the moment when they want 
to claim him—that is, to adopt him quietly, 
without any scandal, without telling the 
truth. It seems so logical; they can do so 
much for him; his prospects will be so greatly 
improved—and all that. But, as Doctor 
Lavendar says, “hearts don’t come when 
reason whistles to them.” And in the clash 
of emotions and motives John is forced to 
decide to whom he owes his duty—the 
mother who bore him or the one who nursed 
him through his growing pains of body and 
soul. 

Mrs. Deland’s art only seems to ripen with 
time, and her understanding to grow broader 
and deeper. An Old Chester Secret is as fine 
a piece of work as she has ever given us— 
appealing, and human, and true, and marked 
by that effortless simplicity which only a 
master hand can achieve. 

The volume’s delightful format and attrac- 
tive illustrations, by F. Walter Taylor, 
recommend it especially as a book to give. 


“MINSTREL WEATHER” 

The appreciation and understanding of 
the ever-changing moods of nature, which 
Marion Storm’s Minstrel Weather reveals, is 
so genuine that one cannot associate the idea 
of labor—unless it be a labor of love—with 
the volume’s production. The essays, run- 
ning from “Faces of Janus” through the 
“Ways of the March Hare,” and “Hay 
Harvest Time,” to “November Traits” and 
“The Christmas Woods,” form a colorful 
and interpretive calendar of the seasons, 
touched into life by the breath of outdoors. 

The illustrations and chapter headings, by 
the English artist, Clinton Balmer, have the 
same quality of imaginative earthiness which 
marks the text. They have been executed 
in the style of the old-fashioned wood cut, 
particularly appropriate in this case, for the 
whole volume conveys a flavor of older and 
more leisurely times. 

Here is a book that seems made to go 
with quiet evenings indoors, when the wood 
fire’s magic alchemy warms with the glow 
of long dead sunny days, and the faint pun- 
gency of its smoke brings back the memory 
of camp fires in the open. 

It is one refutation, too, let me say in 
passing, of a common accusation leveled at 
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New Books for 





Margot Asquith 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
Daring memoirs of a brilliant woman and inti- 


mate revelations concerning all the foremost men 
and women of our time. 
Boxed $7.50 





Illustrated. 2 Volumes. 


John Theodore Tussaud 
THE ROMANCE OF MADAME TUSSAUD'S 


The manners and life of a period from the French 
Revolution to the World War viewed from a fresh 
angle in these memoirs of a famous wax-works. 

Illustrated. Net, $6.00 


George Gustav Telberg and Robert Wilton 
THE LAST DAYS OF THE ROMANOVS 


Remarkable record of that tragic page of his- 
tory in the accounts of eye-witnesses, the first to 
reach this country. Illustrated. Net, $3.00 


Edith O’Shaughnessy 

INTIMATE PACES OF MEXICAN HISTORY 
Behind the scenes of Mexico by the author of A 
DIPLOMAT’S WIFE IN MEXICO. Net, $3.00 

Sir Ian Hamilton 

GALLIPOLI DIARY 


A great personal record of the war. 
Illustrated. Boxed. 2 Volumes, 


James M. Beck 

THE PASSING OF THE NEW FREEDOM 
A masterly dissection of Wilsonism; a powerful 
and dramatic satire by the author of THE EVI- 
DENCE IN THE CASE, Net, $2.00 

William E. Barton 

THE PATERNITY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 














Net, $10.00 
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Daisy Ashford 
DAISY ASHFORD: HER BOOK 
As inimitable as THE YOUNG VISITORS. 








Net, $2.00 
Wm. O. Stevens and Allan Westcott 
A HISTORY OF SEA POWER 
96 Illustrations, diagrams and maps. Net, $6.00 


A Safroni-Middleton 

SOUTH SEA FOAM 
“Mr. Safroni-Middleton is an adept at conveying 
the witchery of moonlit nights, the lure of wierd 
music, the loveliness of damsels in those faraway 
regions.”"—New York Times. Net, $2.50 

Frank M. Gregg 

THE FOUNDING OF A NATION 
The Romance of the Pilgrims. 

Shipley Thomas 

THE HISTORY OF THE A. E. F. 


Complete, brief history of the A.E.F., with guide 
to Western front. Maps, Net, $6.00 


Carolyn Wells 
THE BOOK OF HUMOROUS VERSE 


An admirable collection of famous humor, 
Net, $7.50 








Net, $2.25 








Christopher Morley 
HIDE AND SEEK 


Marked by that human quality of this beloved 
young American. Net, $1. 


David Jayne Hill 
AMERICAN WORLD POLICIES 








A discussion of and final judgment upon one of 
the most moot questions of history. Net, $4.00 


Hector MacQuarrie 
TAHITI DAYS 


An interlude of dream days in Southern seas. 
Unusual Illustrations. Net, 
Arnold Bennett 


OUR WOMEN: Chapters on the Sex-Discord 
The author of THE OLD WIVES’ TALE speaks 
to the point. Net, $2.50 

F. Frankfort Moore 

A GARDEN OF PEACE: A Mediey in Quietude 














By the author of THE JESSAMY BRIDE. For 
all who relish a quiet mind, a garden and mellow 
talk, on literature, drama, life. 


Illustrated, Net, $3.50 
Robert Cortes Holliday 


MEN AND BOOKS AND CITIES 
By the author of WALKING-STICK PAPERS, 
etc. Net, $2. 
E. V. Lucas 
ADVENTURES AND ENTHUSIASMS 


“Essays of happy whimsicality. 


Illustrated. 
Irvin S. Cobb 
THE ABANDONED FARMERS 


His Humorous Account of a Retreat from_ the 
City to the Farm. Net, $3.00 








Net, $2.00 























Read the ‘‘Bookman’’—a magazine for everyone who reads books 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
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Our problems abroad. Net, $3.50 
Fitts 
Mary Roberts Rinehart 
A POOR WISE MAN Net, $2.00 
Hugh Walpole 
THE CAPTIVES Net, $2.00 
Philip Gibbs 
WOUNDED SOULS Net, $2.00 
Stephen McKenna 
LADY LILITH Net, $2.00 
Virginia Wool 
NICHT AND DAY Net, $2.25 
A. E. W. Mason 
THE SUMMONS Net, $2.00 
P. G. Wodehouse 
THE LITTLE WARRIOR Net, $2.00 
E. F. Benson 
“QUEEN LUCIA” Net, $2.00 
Lawrence Rising 
SHE WHO WAS HELENA CASS Net, $1.90 
Publishers New York 
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MARIE CLAIRE’S 
WORKSHOP 


By Marguerite Audoux 


NEARLY ten years have passed since the appearance 
. of Mme. Audoux’s “Marie Claire,”” which was a 
great sensation in Europe, and which went through edi- 
tion after edition in this country. This means that the 
author does not write for the sake of writing, but only 
when she has a definite literary contribution to make 





The present novel is a companion volume to “ Marie 
Claire,” and has all the charm, simplicity and appeal 
which made the first novel a favorite in so many homes 
$2.00 
The Novel of the New 
Woman 


By Magdeleine 
Marx 


Henri Barbusse, 


Romain Rolland, 


Bertrand Russell, 
Isadora Duncan, 
and Georg Brandes are but 
a few of the world celeb- 
rities who have hailed this 
book as a masterpiece 

Price $2.00 


THOMAS SELTZER, 3 West 50th St., N.Y. 
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Desk Sets. Rare Books. Novelties. 
Stationery. Fine Bindings. Prints. 


Latest French, Italian, Spanish Books. 


BRENTANO’S 


Booksellers to the World 
Fifth Avenue at 27th Street, New York 




















our American newspaper, for it was in the 
New York Evening Post that these unusual 
essays of Miss Storm’s first found their way 
into print. 


** YOUTH CHALLENGES ” 

The revolt of youth against established 
traditions, and the amazing success of these 
altogether wrong-headed, daring, and fool- 
hardy ventures, undertaken against the 
advice of wise and experienced men, is an 
ever-fresh miracle, and one which, fortu- 
nately for the world, recurs with the advent 
of every new generation. When a novel 
deals with this as its theme, and it is the 
beliefs of the reader’s own generation, and 
those which supplant them, which are 
shown, the story has for him an interest 
which is almost personal. It is this feeling 
which causes one unconsciously to attach 
such importance to the outcome of Clar- 
ence Budington Kelland’s new book, Youth 
Challenges. Here against the background of 
a great industry are shown the struggles 
which are going on to-day, and in which we 
all have a stake, and the visions which we 
share, or repudiate, whose working out will 
define the progress of this century over the 
last 

Bonbright Foote, seventh of his name, 
and heir apparent to the great mills which 
six generations of Footes have run on lines 
carefully designed to fit into the ideas held 
by the founders of the family and calcu- 
lated to enhance the Foote tradition of con- 
servatism, is the central character of this 
picture of the turmoil and bitterness of all 
progress. From the day of his induction 
into the plant which is his father’s and which 
will be his, the boy is whirled into a series of 
emotional adventures which leave him hurt 
and bewildered, but with a budding spirit 
of independence unique in the annals of his 
family. First, it is his father’s assumption 
that he will, of course, sink his individuality 
in the traditions of Bonbright Foote, Incor- 
porated, then it is a strike riot in which he 
sees men killed and trampled, which open 
his eyes to the world which he is to inherit. 

The inevitable break with his family 
comes when he marries one of his father’s 
employees, the daughter of a labor leader 
killed in the Homestead riots. In the devel- 
opment of Bonbright’s character from that 
of a visionary and rather impractical youth 
to that of a man successful in his chosen 
field, this loyal, vivid, tender-hearted cham- 
pion of labor plays a major part; her courage 




















The Books to Give on Christmas 


are the books you know will be read 
again and again. The books listed 
on this page are recommended for 
gifts because of their lasting interest. 











DITTE, GIRL ALIVE! 


By Martin Andersen Nexo 


The poignant story of a Danish child’s struggle to rise above the poverty and wretched- 


ness of her environments, by the author of “Pelle, the Conqueror.” Price $2.00 
THE BLACK KNIGHT CAPE CURREY 
By Sidgwick and Garstin By Rene Juta 
An absorbing, modern adventure story set A baffling mystery story set in picturesque 
in Canada, New York and Paris. Price $2.00 South Africa in 1820. Price $1.75 
COLLECTED POEMS HEAVENS AND EARTH 
of Walter de la Mare By Stephen Vincent Benet 
The complete works (1901-1918) of de la A volume of poetry by one of the most 
Mare in two handsomely bound volumes. brilliant and promising of the younger poets. 
Price $4.00 a set Price $2.00 


OLD NAVAL DAYS 
By Mrs. Sophie Radford de Meissner 


One of the most colorful and interesting biographies of the year. It tells of the romantic 
and extraordinary career of the author’s gallant father, Rear-Admiral William Radford 
who commanded the first American iron-clad fleet. Profusely illustrated. Price $2.00 


Tue LIGHT oF THE WORLD SEEN ON THE STAGE 





By Bolton and Middleton By Clayton Hamilton 

A three-act drama of singular power and The latest book of the theatre by the 
beauty and of striking ethical significance. author of “The Theory of the Theatre,” etc. 
Price $1.75 Price $1.75 

Popular Novels > 
PURITAN AND PAGAN THE FLYING BO’SUN : 
By Elizabeth Corbett By Arthur Mason 
Price $1.75 Price $1.75 








HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, 19 WEST 44th ST., NEW YORK 
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Madonna del Sacco 
by ANDREA DEL SARTO ( Florence: Cloisters of 8. 8. Annunziata) 
™ Size 114 x 25 (lunette) Price $10.00 


Onc of 188 of 


THe Nredici Prints 


A reproducing in direct color-collotype 


GREAT PAINTINGS BY GREAT MASTERS 


in the world’s art galleries and private collections 


“Prints like this,” says The Burlington Magazine, ‘‘which are 
at once true in general effect, and can stand the test of the 
microscope in their details, can never be superseded.” 
“From the educational point of view the Medici Prints are 
specially valuable,"’ says Mr. C. J. Holmes, Director of the 
National Gallery, London. 

“UneTribuneélargie, un Salon Carré idéal,” says M. Benedite, 
Director of the Luxembourg, Paris. 


IDEAL GIFTS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 


The Society urges the purchase of its prints 
through art dealers, who will gladly order 
any print they may temporarily not have in 
stock. For twenty-five cents (stamps) yeu 
can obtain, at the address below, the S8o- 
ciety’s illustrated catalogue, which makes 
your selection easy. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY + Publishers 
752 Boylston Street, Boston 

















DO YOU KNOW 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING? 
We have just published a new book by that title for 
business executives. The authors are A. C. M. Hodge 
and J. O. McKinsey. $3.00 net 


HOW THE BIBLE GREW? 
Frank G. Lewis’ book by that title is the first single 
work to record the growth of the Bible. $1.50 net 


THE HISTORY OF BELGIUM AND JAPAN? 
Two authoritative books are available: 
A Short History of Belgium, by Leén Van der Essen. 
A Short History of Japan, by Ernest W. Clement. 
Each book $1.50 net 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE ATOM AND ELECTRON? 
Read the highly significant book by Robert A. Milli- 
kan, entitled The iesieen. $1.75 net 


HOW TO WRITE LETTERS AND MANUSCRIPTS 
CORRECTLY? 


A Manual for Writers, by Manly and Powell, is an 
invaluable handbook of correct usage in the writing 
of good English. $1.50 net 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5771 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 














and faith, and the social philosophy, so dia- 
metrically opposed to all he had learned at 
home, serve to open new vistas to his keen 
intelligence and arouse in him the latent 
passion for progress and growth which was 
the underlying cause of his disagreements 
with his father. 

There is much of the epic in this novel 
of America, for the drive and force of great 











Auice Duer MILLER 
Author of The Beauty and the Bolshevist 


industry and the vision and daring and cour- 
age of men who throw themselves into work 
as the heroes of old threw themselves into 
battle, and the strange, half-understood im- 
pulses which sweep over great crowds, carry- 
ing them to high achievement, or leading 
them in debauches of hate and destruction, 
are the background against which this story 
of to-day is worked out. 


“THE BEAUTY AND THE BOLSHEVIST ” 

Perhaps there is, after all, some justifica- 
tion for the young author's plaint that the 
public oftentimes passes over his master- 
piece in favor of works by authors of estab- 
lished reputation. There is a pleasant thrill 
of anticipation, a feeling that what one is 
about to read will fit into the mood of the 
moment, on starting a new book by an author 
one knows and enjoys. It may be that, 
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Now As Never Before 
You Need 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


The ending of the great war brought a tremendous stimulus into every field of human thought and activity. 
In science—medicine, engineering, chemistry, physics, agriculture and aviation there have been epoch making 
discoveries and inventions. ea —_~ sculpture, music, literature and the drama have received their share 
of this new, vigorous interest. There has been a marked renaissance of reading. The industries have felt 
the stimulus in the demand for greater production, although business has had to contend with serious prob- 
lems of labor and finance. There has come a new and intensified interest in social service, education and a new 
spirit in religion. People are taking a greater interest than ever before in athletics, in sports and games. As a direct result of the 
war and the participation of the United States in world affairs, there has been aroused a great incentive to the study of history 
and of foreign countries, their peoples, government, products, resources, customs and commerce. This tremendous quickening of 
thought and activity puts upon every man and woman a great responsibility to understand the meaning of the present day devel- 
opments, in science, art, industry, economics and politics. The Necessity for authoritative, comprehensive and unprejudiced infor- 
mation has never been so great. The Encyclopaedia Britannica, known for one hundred and fifty years as the standard authority 
and the greatest guide to accurate information among English speaking peoples, furnishes the foundation of knowledge most needed by 
the business man, the manufacturer, the worker in the industries, the scientist, exporter, importer, student of world affairs, the 
social worker and teacher. 


Is America on the brink of a panic? Will under- ° 4 ® ’ e 
production and lack of labor prevent a panic? The Britannica in W omen s Affairs. 
ill the cost “ living fall abruptly? Will wages The Encyclopaedia Britannica gives to the woman funda- 
continue high? Is the fall of the Bolshevist regime mental information on politics, on economics, child welfare, 
in Russia letecntt Wilt Germany fulfill its peace domestic science, on foods and their relative values, on hygiene, 
treaty obligations? sanitation, home | a ey ae. Oe, oe 
By means of the extraordinary articles in the Encyclopaedia As an educational influence the Encyclopaedia Britannica is 
Britannica on economics, industries, politics, government. labor supreme. As an aid to children in school it is indispensable to 
and capital you will be able to obtain a clear insight into the supplement, interpret and broaden their knowledge on 
problems of today. The Britannica will aid you to a subjects which they are studying. me 
the issues brought up in the political campaigns for esiden' 
on prohibition, on suffrage, on tariffs, on currency, Waterways, Printed on the Famous India Paper. 
transportation and on government ownership, These sets are printed on the genuine India paper—the beau- 
| light, strong, thin but opaque aeet see Ben peed, 
eal medium on which to print the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
A Treasure Chest of Knowledge. because it makes this great work more compact, much more 
The Britannica is a complete library of knowledge on every convenient to handle and more inviting to r 
subject. It discusses in a way that you can understand every 
branch of science, industry, literature, art, religion, inventions MAIL COUPON TODAY. 
and engineering; history and race development; war and peace; Mail to us today the attached coupon with your name and 
architecture, astronomy, chemistry, sociology, educ my} steam, address and we will send you, postpaid, our 128-page illus- 
electricity, geology and geography, biography, law and physics. trated booklet, which will give you full information about the 
You and your family will find in the Britannica a liberal edu- Britannica and what it will mean to you and yours to have 
cation. In answer to thehundred questions which every day come to such a great work in your home; also, how we are able to sell 
your mind and to your wife’s and children’s minds, it will tell it to you at so low a price on such liberal terms of payment, 
you more about everything than you can get from any other source, Orders accepted from any point within the United States. 





29 Volumes Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, tl, 
44,000,000 Words | xiii Giving fa iscrmetiog Sut ute ow Bncysonselt 
Britannioa’ “Also ll me what I will have to pay for a set of 
50,000 Fates the Handy: volume issue of the Britannica, printed on genuine 
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that music will reduce taxes. 
Beneath Shaw’s extrava- 
gance, as usual, there is a 
great truth—particularly 
important now when the 
world’s affairs are in a mix- 
up. We will send you free, 
if you write us your address 
promptly, the book, “The 
City of Happiness,” which 
tells all about it—explain- 
ing how Shaw’s theory 
works out in everyday life. 





Ben. H. Janssen 
Piano Manufacturer 


New York, U.S. A. 





A Top-Grade Piano at a 
Not-Top Price 
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seated in the comfort and security of a steam- 
heated apartment, that a hair-raising story 
of adventure is what one feels like, or, in the 
rush of affairs, the work of some writer who 
takes a calm and contemplative view of life. 

In Alice Duer Miller’s stories, her readers 
have come to look for a certain subtle flavor 
of worldly knowledge and understanding 
which is expressed in delightful humor, gen- 
erally at the expense of human foibles. In 
her newest novel, The Beauty and the Bol- 
shevist, one finds, keener than ever, the 
shrewd comment, and trenchent wit, tempered 
to keenness by an irony which is no respecter 
of persons or ideas, and which have made 
for Mrs. Miiler a unique position among the 
novelists of to-day. 

In this comedy of manners, the author has 
chosen the milieu in which she is at her 
best. The scene is laid in the summer colony 
at Newport, and the theme is the clash of 
opposing social ideas. Ben Moreton, a 
radical young editor, is the Bolshevist— 
so called for the sake of euphony only, it 
should be explained—while the Beauty is 
Crystal Cord, daughter of William Cord, 
capitalist and millionaire. Ben, who cher- 
ished an honest hatred for the class to which 
she belonged, had gone to Newport to remon- 
strate with his younger brother on his en- 
gagement to Crystal’s sister. But he and 
Crystal met, fell in love, and were engaged 
before the end of his second day there—and 
before either knew who the other was! 

Then comes the clash between the capital- 
ist and the Bolshevist, at which the Beauty 
assists as a not too impartial arbiter, and it 
is here that one gets the full force of Mrs. 
Miller’s sparkling wit. Here is delicious 
irony—irony at its best, light-handed, tol- 
erant, but keen and true. For Mrs. Miller 
never stops at surface portrayals of people 
or ideas, and her characters are real people, 
human and lovable, and, as such, always 
laughable. 

It is a season of good books—and despite 
paper scarcity and labor troubles, a season 
of beautiful books too. Go to your book- 
seller and ask him (among other things) to 
show you Philip Gibbs’s People of Destiny 
(a delightful book to give!), the new edition 
of The Story of the Other Wise Man, with its 
color and line illustrations by John Flanagan; 
An American’s London by Louise Closser 
Hale, and Wood-Folk Comedies by W.J. Long. 
Only, one warning. Go prepared. For in- 
evitably you will make this a “ book Christ- 
mas!” THEODORE BROoKEs. 
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ITH Christmas over and the new 

year safely ushered in one is apt, of 
evenings, to seek the comfort and repose of 
the chimney corner—or whatever its modern 
equivalent one is blessed with. January is 
the season, par excellence, of the open fire, 
the easy chair, and the good book. And the 
greatest of these— But why make invidious 
comparisons? To the best sort of a winter 
evening all three are 
essential—and_ if, in 
addition, youcan have 
a snowstorm raging 
outside, your happi- 
ness should be com- 
plete. 


IN BERKSHIRE FIELDS 

If Thoreau were 
alive to-day, and Joa- 
quin Miller, they 
would recognize a 
kindred spirit in 
Walter Prichard 
Eaton. For when 
this author writes of 
the woods and the 
mountains, and their 
furred and feathered 
inhabitants, there is 
in his work the com- 
bination of poetic vi- 
sion and virile kinship ie ss 
with outdoor things 
which marked the 
lives of these two 
great American writ- 
ers. Yet to the man of only average oppor- 
tunity for the observation of our wild life Mr. 
Eaton may prove an even more sympathetic 
mentor, for he writes, not of trackless forests, 
long since vanished, or inaccessible peaks, 
but of a typical rural countryside, such as 
may be found in any of the Eastern states 
to-day. 

In his foreword to In Berkshire Fields 
Mr. Eaton says: “Pre-eminent in the field of 
so-called nature writing is, and should be, 








From In Berkshire Fields 
By Water Pricuarp Eaton 





the scientific naturalist or botanist, when he 
can bring to his task literary grace and 
charm. ... Yet there are many among 
those who write for whom biological or 
botanical science is, and must remain, im- 
possible of attainment, and yet who find a 
delight and refreshment in wandering among 
the materials of such science, even, perhaps, 
in speculating, now and then, on their own 
account, from their 
own observed data. 
... The present writer 
scarcely needs to con- 
fess himself such a 
one. Nothing is far- 
ther from his inten- 
tion, as nothing is 
farther from his abil- 
ity, than to attempt a 
natural history, even 
of the Berkshire Hills 
which surround his 
house and too insist- 
ently invite his feet 
to wander.” Yet is 
not the part of the 
interpreter equal in 
importance with that 
of the investigator? 
Take this from his 
chapter on_ birds: 

“The air without 
birds would be an 
aerial desert, cold and 
void, and without 
their song—without 
the fluting of the 
whitethroat in the spring, the midsummer 
chatter of the wrens, the reveille of the robins, 
and the vesper of the song sparrows, with- 
out the piercingly sweet call of the meadow 
lark behind the summerhouse, and the cool, 
elfin, woodland clarion of the thrush which 
lives in the great trees just up the hill—a 
silence would settle over my garden which 
would seem like the silence of the grave, as 
if the life breath had gone out of nature; and 
I should be as one bereft. That the birds 









































eat so many insect pests and destroy so many 
noxious weeds I am thankful. But I love 
them just for their air-darting, feathered 
selves, for their freedom, their friendliness, 
and their melody.” 

Walter King Stone’s delightful colored 
illustrations are an integra! part of the vol- 
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Louise CLosser Hae 
Author of An American's London 


book, made by two men who are not only in 
sympathetic accord, but who enjoyed to- 
gether the many tramps through the Berk- 
shire Hills which are the material from which 
these sketches are made. 


CHANGING LONDON 

Other times, other manners. The picture 
of the England of to-day which Louise Clos- 
ser Hale gives in An American’s London 
would hardly be recognized by one who had 
not been in London since 1914. Yet I ven- 
ture to say that no one, traveler or stay-at- 
home, who reads this fascinating account of 
the author’s winter and spring in post-war 
England, will doubt its accuracy. For there 
is something very convincing in the way in 
which this keen-eyed, level-headed, humor- 
ous, sympathetic woman sets down her 
impressions of a changing city and a chang- 
ing people. 
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The old London of leisurely dignity and 


quiet assurance has gone forever. Four 
years of war and a hundred air raids have 
dissipated the dust and traditions of cen- 
turies, and another city, pulsing with a 
strange, new vitality, lusty as a Western 
mining camp, with a great tenderness for the 
Empire’s fallen heroes behind its air of 
cheerfulness and determination, has taken 
its place. An American of the Americans, 
Mrs. Hale has caught and interpreted its 
new spirit, a spirit compounded of healthy 
discontent and great hope for the future, 
supported. by much dogged courage and 
leavened by an irrepressible cheeriness and 
humor. Against a background of wounded 
soldiers, the love affairs of her friend Beechy, 
the resigned humor of the “‘new poor,” the 
perkiness of the Cockney, and an endless 
search for a cook who would do, she gives a 
shrewd, sympathetic picture of London as 
it is to-day—accurate and revealing, but, 
above all, entertaining. 

Mrs. Hale is so generous and so light- 
hearted when she laughs at the English—and 
laughter, which you can almost hear, per- 
vades the whole book—that even the 
staunchest Tory in the whole House of 
Lords would have to laugh with her. But 
there is a certain measure of disappointment 
in the book for those who still regard Eng- 
land as the housekeeper’s paradise, as this 
story will show. The author, having for- 
gotten the street number of the employment 
agency to which she had been sent in her 
search for a cook, sought help from one of 
those perambulating directories, a London 
bus conductor. She says: “He was an ob- 
serving man to the point of clairvoyance. 
I got no farther than, ‘I want to go along the 
Fulham Road till I find—’ when he com- 
pleted my phrase with, ‘Mrs. , the 
registry, four eighty-one.’ 

“He was a man wasted on a bus; he 
should be sitting behind a crystal ball, telling 
about a dark rival and a journey. ‘How 
did you know I wanted to go there?’ I asked 
him. 

“*Tt’s the face that does it, anxious-like. 
I picks ’em out. - All the lidies ’as it.” 

“Other times, other manners,” indeed! 
But while Mrs. Hale sighs over lost comforts, 
she rejoices in the evidences of a new and 
better life for thousands of London’s in- 
habitants. The countless Americans to 
whom London is even more dear than Paris 
will find here a book to treasure, for it is 
not about London—it is London. 
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The Lasiest People i ‘a the World! 


“Will you row me across the river?” I asked a 
Malay one day. 

“Twan, I have eaten and I have had plenty,” he 
responded. “You may take my boat and row yourself 
across the river. Tomorrow, if Allah grants me life, 
and if I need the boat, I will swim over for it.” 

“That Malay trait of living for the moment has 
led many a European to murder!” says CHARLES 
MAYER in the JANUARY number of 


ASIA 


The American MAGAZINE on the Orient 


More than 60 Illustrations—Art Insert of Eight Pages 


One of Mayer’s difficulties in trapping elephants 
for show purposes was trying to persuade the indo- 
Jent natives to help in the jungles. Mayer's adven- 
tures were endless. How b ound a twenty-toed 
elephant, and foolishly sold it without reckoning 


the value of its toes; how he subdued a mad young 
creature of the deep jungle, and how it remem- 
bered him years after—are tales that ~ead like 
fiction. But his story is solid fact. You will roar 
with laughter one minute, and be grasping the arms 
of your chair the next. 

Are you familiar with ASIA—the magazine? This 
story of Mayer’s, for instance, tells not only of 
adventure but throws the calcium light on the life 
of the Malay Archipelago—the people and their 
customs. And so in AS[A—you will find as you read, 
stories of adventure and accomplishment, articles 

rtraying native customs, translations of Oriental 

iterature, clear presentations of our political and 
diplomatic relations. And all the while you will be 
living in the rare atmosphere of the East, amid the 
scenes of future world peace and prosperity or war 
and chaos. 

ASIA is the only general magazine treating exclu- 
sively of the Orient. Its illustrations, photographs, 
drawings—and art insert—usually of eight pages 
—make it a magazine of distinctive beauty and 





AN AGRICULTURAL EXPLORER IN CHINA 
China was indeed the **Flowery Kingdom”’ 


AN AMERICAN IN ASIA 


tenance of America’s interests and the protection of China's 


CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY ASIA 


By David Fairchild 
to Frank N. Meyer, who traveled its paths 
and by-paths and found a wealth of new plants and flowers to transplant in America. 


Willard Straight as Consul General in Mukden 
The romantic tale of how Straight, a mere youth of 26, began the fight for r the main- 


unusual interest. 
GET ACQUAINTED 
Five Months for $1.00 


OPEN TO NEW READERS ONLY 


lid — ASIA is on sale at all news- 


stands at 35c per copy. If you f/f 





resulting in today’s China Loan Consortium. 
ACROSS KASHMIR SNOWS 


The remoter mountain fastnesses of that f 





By Florence Peltier 
A tale of the 
famed Gates of Nikko in the reign of the Shogun [yeyasu. 


THE PICTURES OF PLOWING AND WEAVING 


an added charm when seen with as delightful a traveling companion as Mr. O'Connor. 
LEFT-HANDED JINGORO AND THE BUILDERS OF THE YOMEI GATE 


rofessional rivalry Of Japan's great wood carvers as they built the far- 
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do not know this magazine / 
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ing corner of the world, Kashmir, have to become friends, > 
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BRONZE VOICES OF BUDDHA 
Whether you hear the soft whis 
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Japan and you will know more of what they may mean to you. 





anchus to become more Chinese than ‘the Chinese— 
present both in the pictures and in the poems which accompany them the spirit of a 


John O. P. Bland 
John O. P. Bland, expert on the Far East, makes clear the essentials of the intricate 
P t so that he who runs may read. 

By Marjorie Latta Barstow 
r of the wind bells, or the mighty boom of temple 
bells in Japan, there is legend and history in their voices. Read what bells mean to 
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NICHOLAS 
MURRAY 
BUTLER 


President of Columbia 
College, says of our book, 
“The City of Happiness,” 
which we present to all 


who ask for it: 


“The tone and spirit of 
the little volume which you 
sent me entitled “The City 
of Happiness” are excellent. 
I hope it may be widely 
read, and, what is still better, 


acted upon.” 


“The City of Happiness” 
Sent free on request 
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THE BEHAVIOR OF CROWDS 

From what state of mind do strikes, polit- 
ical campaigns, “reform” movements, class 
riots, wars—all forms of partisan action and 
appeal, in fact, derive their support? That 
the psychology of a crowd is not the sum 
total of the psychology of the individuals 
composing it, is known. What, then, is the 
motivating influence that can carry a crowd 
along paths which not one of its members 
would think of taking were he free from the 
contagion of. numbers? 

In his The Behavior of Crowds Everett 
Dean Martin says: ‘Our society is becoming 
a veritable babel of gibbering crowds. Not 
only are mob outbreaks and riots increasing 
in number, but every interest—patriotic, re- 
ligious, ethical, political, economic—easily 
degenerates into a confusion of propagandist 
tongues, into extravagant partisanship, and 
intemperance. Whatever be the ideal to 
which we would attain we find the path of 
self-culture too slow; we must become army 
worms, eating our way to the goal by sheer 
force of number. Whether we happen to be 
conservatives or radicals, reformers or lib- 
erals we must become a cult, write our 
philosophy of life in flaming headlines, and 
sell our cause in the market. That which is 
meant by the ery of the Russian revolution, 
‘All power to the soviets,’ is peculiar neither 
to Russia nor to the working class. Such in 
spirit is the cry of every crowd, for every 
crowd is, psychologically considered, a soviet. 
The industrial and political danger of the 
soviet would amount to little or nothing were 
it not for the fact that the modern world is 
already spiritually sovietized. Whether cap- 
italist or proletarian, reformer or liberal, we 
have all along been behaving and thinking in 
soviet fashion.”” Taking such every-day ex- 
amples as Billy Sunday’s evangelical meet- 
ings, the crowd at a feotball game, the pass- 
ing of the Eighteenth Amendment, Liberty 
Loan campaigns, Mr. Martin develops his 
thesis that “the crowd mind is a phenomenon 
which should best be classed with dreams, de- 
lusions, and various forms of automatic be- 
havior.” It is difficult to conceive of a more 
important subject than this to citizens of a 
democracy such as ours. The burden of one of 
Henry Adams’s books is ‘Vox populi non est 
vox Dei.” Mr. Martin says, “The mob which 
may at any time engulf us is, after all, but 
the logical conclusion and sudden ripening of 
thought processes which are commonly re- 
garded as highly respectable, idealistic, and 
moral.” Turopore Brookes. 
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“When They Sell to Us. 
the Head of the House 


Comes Himself” 


m|N executive made that remark as he described 
=| his company’s place in its industry. And if 
he had written a volume he could scarcely 
have said more. 

Have you ever wondered how your company stands 
with the heads of other companies ? 

You know that between your salesmen and their 
nurchasing agent or between your purchasing agent and 
their salesmen there exists an armed neutrality born of 
many battles. 

Butif you would know how your company ranks with 
other executives, turn the advertising pages of this mag- 
azine and see how these companies stand with you. 

A fine, representative list, aren’t they? For years 
they have been creating in your mind a definite picture 

some of them for five, ten, even twenty years. 
Through magazines of this type that impression has been 
built, for such magazines as this naturally attract you 
and are most welcome in your home. 

To-night the six magazines whose names appear below 
are in 750,000 homes like yours. What are they saying 
about your business to’men like yourself who turn these 
pages? Your advertising manager and advertising 
agent will be very glad to have you bring up this sub- 
ject when you discuss plans with them. 


& QUALITY GROUP 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
CENTURY MAGAZINE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE WORLD'S WORK 
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INCE Bret Harte discovered Western 
America for literature, saw the possi- 
bilities of its burning deserts, limitless plains, 
and huge, sky-tossed mountain ranges as 
backgrounds for stories of the adventurous, 
hard-bitten men whom the country drew 
with promise of riches or the lure of a freedom 
untrammeled by the conventions of estab- 
lished communities, 
many American 
writers, and some 
foreign ones, have 
devoted their tal- 
ents to picturing the 
life of the West in 
that heroic epoch 
which began in the 
‘forties and _ has 
lasted, with certain 
changes, down to the 
present day. The 
cattle ranch in the 
days of the un- 
fenced range and 
uncounted herds 
typifies to many 
Americans the epi- 
tome of freedom. 
It is certain that it 
produced a race of 
men who, for phys- 
ical courage, _ self- 
reliance, and inde- 
pendence of thought 
and action have 
never been sur- 
passed. And if 
there are scoffers to 
whom the novel- 
ist’s presentation of the period seems over- 
drawn, let them turn to their histories and 
read what no writer of fiction would dare to 
set down, so incredible were many of the 
every-day events in the lives of these men 
and the women who shared their fortunes. 
Among writers of the West none have 
attained such popularity as Zane Grey. It 
is a healthy sign that millions of readers in 





From The Mysterious Rider ° 
By Zane GREY 
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America should, in the last few years, have 
made “best sellers” of the books of an author 
who loves the plains and mountains for their 
beauty and wholesomeness and calm dignity, 
as well as he understands the stories to be 
made of the loves and hates and sacrifices of 
their men and women. Zane Grey’s ability 
to tell a stirring story is matched by the 
power and dis- 
tinction of his de- 
scriptive writing. 
In critical analyses 
of his work, such men 
as Rupert Hughes 
and Richard Le Gal- 
lienne have spoken 
of both the epic 
quality of Grey’s 
work—for theme 
and treatment are 
likely to be on big, 
bold lines—and 
“that beauty of 
reality which only 
comes of that in- 
timate love and 
knowledge of nat- 
ural things which 
have ceased to be 
conscious, but be- 
come a part of the 
very soul and body 
of the observer.” 

In his new book, 
The Mysterious 
Rider, Zane Grey 
lives up to the prom- 
ise shown in his 
first big success, 
The Riders of the Purple Sage, and, last year, 
in The Man of the Forest. The new story 
has the same clean, swift action that marks 
all his work and the same freshness and 
wholesomeness of atmosphere. It is in 
literary style that it surpasses his earlier 
books, for with each new story Grey shows a 
more finished technique, a finer understand- 
ing and manipulation of the form of the 
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Surely, You Can Now Afford to Own 
This Great Library of Knowledge 


Sets of the Encyclopaedia Britannica in the Popular Handy 





Volume Issue, Printed on the Famous India Paper, Are 





Offered at Prices Within the Reach of Everybody. 





RE you one of those who do not own a set of the 
wonderful Encyclopaedia Britannica because you 
THOUGHT you couldn’t afford it? 

Have you wanted this splendid library of facts ever 
since you first heard about it but NEVER INQUIRED 
how easily it could be purchased? 

This book will give you a tremendous advantage. 

Think, too, what it will mean to you, to your children, 


to have access to the som and SUBSTANCE OF ALL 
HUMAN KNOWLEDG 

Consider what a —- « it will be to have at hand 
THE ANSWER TO EVERY QUESTION which comes to 
an active mind. 

The Britannica covers the whole range of man’s thought 
and activity and achievement—it contains more than 
41,000 special articles, more than 500,000 indexed facts. 

Both for profit and pleasure 


THE ENCYCLOP4:DIA BRITANNICA 


Is one of the best investments any ambitious man or 
woman can make. To briefly describe its scope is im- 
possible. It contains hundreds upon hundreds of articles 
on religion, philosophy, history, art, science, literature, 
manufacturing, engineering, law, physics, commerce and 
scores of other subjects—41,000 articles in all. It abounds 
ip everyday useful facts that satisfy the inquisitiveness 


of the child mind, that enlighten the housewife, the 
farmer, the business man, the investigator, the educator 
and the lawyer. 
Men and women in all walks of life are among the 
200,000 owners of the Eleventh Edition 
OU DO NOT OWN THE BRITANNICA, WHY 


This Is Your Opportunity to Own an India Paper Set. 





These sets are printed on the beautiful, 


genuine India paper. 


As you know, this very thin but strong India paper makes this great work more convenient to handle and more 
inviting to read. These sets are offered at prices and terms which make the Britannica a bargain to anyone who does 


not yet own a set. 





l 


Monthly Payments. 





As First Payment Brings You This Complete Set of 29 
Volumes, Containing 44,000,000 Words, 30,000 Pages, 
15,000 Maps and Illustrations. The Balance Is in Small 








Remember, this is an unusual offer of the com- 
plete Britannica printed on genuine India paper. 
Act today—NCW—by clipping the coupon and 
sending for the beautifully illustrated book telling 
all about the Britannica. 





If you are ready to subscribe now, write an order | 
on a piece of paper and mail with a dollar bill 





Pears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago. Il. 

Gentlemen: 
full information about the Encyc 
me what I will have to pay for a set of the Handy Volume issue 
of the Britannica printed on genuine India paper. 


Sign and and Send This Coupon | rede. te 
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Your Boy! 


A wonderful treasure—and a great re a. His future 


isin your hands. What he will become depends upon the train- 
ing you give him now, in his young, formative years. 

Scientific child study has shown the mistakes usually made 
by parents and teachers, and clearly points out the correct 
methods. The correct training of the child from infancy to 
maturity is covered in a set of nine books, “The Parent's 
Library,”’ uniformly bound in cloth, just out. Every parent 
and teacher should have these books. The cost is negligible, 
compared with the great issue involved. 


First Seep. in Child Training, by M. V. O'Suxa, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Univ. of Wis. Covers Intellectual 
Development, Health, Ethics, Social, Language, Dis- 
position, ete ss alee w groaning ania aah a Se 

The Trend of the Teens, by M. V. O’SHea. The 
Crucial Age; Boy Problems; Girl Problems; the Ten- 
der Passion: Controlling Bad Habits; etc........... 1.50 

Faults of Childhood and Youth, by M. V. O’'SHea. 
Destructiveness; Heedlessness; Dullness; Disobedience; 
Nervousness; etc... 

Everyday Problems in Child Training, by M. V. 
O’Suea. Home Problems; Training Children to Study 
Effectively; Suggestion in Training the Young; the 
Scientific Era in Education; etc.......... : ay Fs 

Putting Young America ‘in Tune, by Henrrerre 
Weser. When is a Child Musical? When and How 
to Begin Musical Training; Taking Lessons; Linking 
Up with the School; Good Taste; ete 1.50 

Home Guide to Good Reading, by Davip HarRIson 
Srevens, Univ. of Chicago. Critical notes on over 900 


of the best books of all ages cd ks a 
The Proper Feeding of Infants, by W. H. Gatianp, 
M.D. A thorough treatment of the subject..... -. 1.50 


Diseases of Infancy and Childhood, by W. H. Gat- 
LAND, M.D. Information every mother must have or 


fall short of her duty......... SOME ETS 
Maternity and Child Care, by W ‘H. Gattanp, M.D. 

Conditions Unfavorable to Pregnancy; Personal 

Hygiene; Care of the New-Born Babe; ete... 1.50 


Every Book Guaranteed, and worth many times the cost 
Any book or entire Library sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 
If not satisfactory return in five days and your money will 


be returned in full. 
BIG CATALOG FREE. Fully describes hundreds of very 
useful and valuable books. Write today. 


Drake Books are for sale at all Book Stores 
FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO., Publishers 
1052 MICHIGAN AV., CHICAGO, ILL. 
FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO., 

1052 Michigan Av., Chicago 


Please send me your Big Catalog—Free. 
Please se end me the books marked above, for which I enclose 
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novel. This tale of the mysterious rider and 
the equally mysterious and unknown search 
to which he devotes his life runs along with 
a smoothness and sustained quality which 
exceed anything that the author has ac- 
complished heretofore. 

Bent Wade—to all old-timers the arrival 
of * Hell-Bent” in town was a sure sign of 
trouble—came to the lonely Belllounds 
ranch from no one knew where. As always, 
his quest was for quiet—and something else 
—but, as always, his coming was destined 
to precipitate a series of events as far from 
quiet as it is possible to imagine. It was 
the irony of his existence that, as diligently 
as he sought peace, so surely was strife 
waiting around the corner, and that in 
accomplishing the other goal of his search 
he should meet his death. This final scene 
is less a battle of bullets than of minds and 
is as revealing and as tense and dramatic 
as anything Zane Grey has ever written. 

A real story—The Mysterious Rider. In 
writing it Grey has drawn an enduring 
picture, typically and uniquely American— 
a Western Arabian Nights with as sure a 
hold upon the reader as ever Scheherazade 
had upon the Sultan. 


AMERICA VIA THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


This survey of the efficacy of the various 
types of Americanization agencies now work- 
ing among our immigrant population will 
come as a shock to many well-intentioned 
people who have imagined the results of 
their efforts to inculeate American ideals in 
the great mass of foreign-born to be com- 
mensurate with their enthusiasm. But to 
other social workers of more illuminating 
experience, who have long felt that there 
was something wrong with their methods, 
something which they could not trace, but 
which often rendered useless the work of 
years, the book will come as a fresh call to 
battle. It will give them new hope, for it 
points a way. 

John Daniels, of the New York State 
Department of Education, who conducted 
the investigation covering twenty-six states 
and taking over fifteen months to complete, 
of which this volume is the result, is also its 
author. He says: “The purpose of the 
report is to give as clear a notion as possible 
of the methods of the agencies actually at 
work in this field and not to propose theories 
for dealing with the complicated questions 
involved. . . . A great many cities, neigh- 
borhoods, and agencies have been included in 
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the investigation. Since the purpose in view, 
however, has been to discover the most 
effective methods of Americanization, rather 
than to single out particular agencies for 
either commendation or criticism, and inas- 
much, also, as it is not desired to embarrass 
anyone who is quoted as making criticisms, 
it has appeared advisable, in presenting the 
facts, to omit in the main identification of 
agencies, and thus to focus attention upon 
methods and principles which, as a rule, are 
not identified exclusively with particular 
auspices, but which take shape and emerge 
out of the sum of experience.” Here is 
material of inestimable value. 

One of the most striking facts brought out 
in the investigation is that the immigrant is 
seeking, of his own accord, vital connection 
with the great tides of native progress, not 
only in politics, but in education, art, recrea- 
tion, housing, and so on, and that he is 
establishing these connections more willingly 
and more thoroughly through his own or- 
ganization and leaders than he is through 
the native American agencies. In other 
words, what he wants is the position of full 
partner with the American, not that of 
beneficiary, into which he feels the attitude 
of many of the native agencies forces him. 
As the town meeting was the original school 
of American democracy, so these indigenous 
neighborhood activities of the immigrants 
are found to be training classes for taking a 
larger self-governing part in America’s life. 
Here, then, is the vital lesson of the book: 
co-operation, not patronage, is Mr. Daniels’s 
plea, and his argument is based, not on 
theory, but on the results, which he recounts 
in America via the Neighborhood, of both 
methods. To quote from the last paragraph 
of the book, “Not promotive, but -automo- 
tive organization will fulfill America’s 
democratic ideal.” 


PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION 

To read a book by an enthusiast, by an 
expert who writes for love of his subject and 
not just because he has been told that it 
might be profitable, is always refreshing. 
When, in addition, the author has a fund of 
quiet humor and can command a really 
charming literary style, even the casual 
reader, who turns over the pages in a mo- 
ment of idleness, is apt to become absorbed, 
no matter how foreign the subject of the 
book may be to his ordinary interests. A 
friend who picked up a copy of John D. 
Whiting’s Practical Illustration from my 
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ARTHUR 
BRISBANE 


the famous editor, says of our 
book, “The City of Happiness,” 
which we present to all who 
ask for it: 


“Thanks for your letter and 
the booklet which, in my 
opinion, is excellently written. 
It does what it tries to do,— 
gets an idea quickly and easily 
from the head of the writer 
into the head of the reader— 
which is the object of all 
writers, 


“Needless to say, anything 
well done to interest the pub- 
lic in music renders a public 
service.” 


“The City of Happiness” 
Sent free on request 
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Look for 
these books 


The Financial Organization of Society. By H.G. 
Movtron. A study of the financial aspects of modern 
society. Money, credit facilities, and our financial in- 
stitutions are closely interwoven with the entire 
economic organization. Ready January 3. 

$4.00, postpaid $4 25. 

Introduction to the Science of Sociology. By 
Rosert E. Park and Ernest W. Burcess. Based 
on the belief that the use of concrete material makes 
possible a clearer understanding of the principles of 
sociology than has been ot with the method of 
presentation in the past. iy February 1. $4.50 net. 

Modern Tendencies in Sculpture. By Lorapo Tarr. 
In the series of Scammon Lectures at the Art Institute 
of Chicago. Discusses the work of Auguste Rodin and 
other European sculpture, and Augustus Saint-Gaudens 

American sculpture. Profusely illustrated. $5.00 net. 

The Graphic Arts. By Josern Pennetu. In the series 
of Scammon Lectures at the Art Institute of Chicago. 
Deals with the modern development of all the graphic 
arts and is richly illustrated. The chapter headings are 
Illustration: Wood Cutting, Wood Engraving, Modern 
Methods; Etching: The Etchers, The Methods; Lithog- 
raphy: The Artists, The Methods. Ready March 1 

$5.00 net. 

The Press and Politics in Japan. By Kisasvro 
Kawase. Shows the influence of the press upon the 
political life of Japan. A mine of eae about 
the Japan of the past and of today. A clear and com- 
prehensive history of the development of political life 
in the Sunrise Kingdom. Ready March 1. 

Estimated $2.50 net. 
Our new catalogue sent upon request 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5771 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 































The Proper 
Private School 


for your childrenis perhapsthe most important 
choice you have to make. If you have diffi- 
culty in making a selection from among the 
large number of schools advertised in this is- 
sue, feel perfectly free to write us for informa- 
tion and suggestions, stating the kind of school 
wanted, the locality preferred, and the age of 
the student for whom assistance is requested. 


SCHOOL INFORMATION BUREAU 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
FRANKLIN SQUARE NEW YORK 
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desk while I was answering the telephone 
the other day, refused to leave until told he 
could take the book with him. 

Written by an experienced illustrator, the 
book’s main object is to make clear to young 
artists the mechanical and technical require- 
ments of paintings and drawings intended 
for reproduction, as color plates, half tones, 
or line cuts. But there is something so 
buoyant about the enthusiasms and ideals 
with which Mr. Whiting writes that to 
students and practitioners of the art of 
illustrating the book should prove as much 
of an inspiration as a practical guide. 

The things which can happen to a care- 
fully painted picture in the process of repro- 
duction are many and curious. Too delicate 
coloring will blur or be entirely lost in the 
four-color process, the tones may become 
dirty, black streaks when half-toned, or, 
most curious of all, the perspective of a 
drawing become distorted in reducing the 
original to the necessary size. Mr. Whit- 
ing’s book should enable the beginner in 
illustrating to avoid these disappointments 
as well as find the best market for his work. 
His words of advice are always practical. 
“Tf the illustrator depends upon his pictures 
for a living he would do well to study the 
popular taste exhaustively and find in it 
those points which he can meet without a sac- 
rificeof conviction. Therewill besuch points 
of contact—unless he is a very morbid and ec- 
centric person—and he must find them before 
he can be of much use to the publishers.” 

There are more than twenty full-page 
illustrations, examples of the leading il- 
lustrators’ work—with two or three showing 
the more common faults—which back up 
Mr. Whiting’s text in the most convincing 
manner.. The volume is an extremely hand- 
some one, for his publishers agree with the 
author’s arguments and have put into prac- 
tice his theories regarding their share in the 
art of bookmaking. 

Among the forthcoming books which will 
be reviewed in the Bookshelf are “The 
Seventh Angel,” Alexander Black’s new 
novel; “The People of Mexico,” by Wallace 
Thompson; “Old World Traits Trans- 
planted,” Volume III in “The Americani- 
zation Series,” by Herbert A. Miller and 
Robert E. Park; “ Europe’s Morning After,” 
by Kenneth L. Roberts; “From the Uncon- 
scious to the Conscious,” translated from the 
French of Gustave Geley; “How France 
Built Her Cathedrals,” by Elizabeth Boyle 
O'Reilly. THEODORE Brookes. 
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WENTY-FIVE years of writing and two 

years of manufacturing is the record of 
labor behind the publication of Allen’s Syno- 
nyms and Antonyms. The book was regarded 
by its author, the late F. Sturges Allen, who 
at the time of his death last summer was 
general editor of Webster's New Inter- 
national Dictionary, as his life work, the 
culmination of thirty years of study and re- 
search in his chosen 
profession. Mr. Al- 
len’s interest in the 
book did not stop at 
its compilation, for 
the typography and 
format are of his own 
choosing. 

Though the author 
died last summer, and 
the book has only 
just been published, 
he had the supreme 
pleasure of holding in 
his hand a finished 
copy of the work to 
which he had devoted 
the best part of his 
life. When it was 
seen that Mr. Allen 
was not likely to live 
until Synonyms and 
Antonyms could be 
published, a special 
copy was rushed 
through the Harper 
press and delivered to 
him at his home in 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

The volume itself is a departure from the 
usual form of word book. For one thing, 
each page carries its own references in the 
form of footnotes, a point which will be 
appreciated by those who have had to spend 
valuable time thumbing over the pages of 
other books. Again, a system of cross refer- 
ences which has made it possible, in a large 
majority of cases, to print a word only once 
and yet have it readily accessible to the 





Karriet Seymour 
Author of What Music Can Do For You 


reader, has kept down repetition to such an 
extent that it has been possible to include al- 
most five times as many synonymous words 
as are contained in any other word book 
without enlarging the size of the volume. 

Prof. Alfred D. Sheffield of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, who worked with Mr. Allen 
on the editorial staff of Webster's New In- 
ternational Dictionary, has drawn up an 
analytical report of 
Allen’s Synonyms and 
Antonyms. From this 
report I am _ taking 
the following para- 
graphs, for the mak- 
ing of a book of syno- 
nyms is a highly tech- 
nical work, and an 
expert’s opinion — is 
the one which I think 
will most interest 
readers of the Book- 
shelf. 

Professor Sheffield 
says: 

Allen’s book exceeds 
all other word books in 
the number of synonyms 
offered. A laborious 
count would be required 
in order to make any 
reliable estimate. But 
by taking two of Allen’s 
pages, one with 233 
synonyms and one with 
201 (not counting cross 
references), averaging 
them, and multiplying by 482, the number of pages, 
I get 104,594. This, of course, should be divided 
at least by two, to allow for the duplication of 
synonym groups. (One should not rate as mere 
duplication the recurrence of a word as synonym 
in different sense groups; the recurrence, for 
example, of the word term as a synonym of article, 
of limit, and of word.) The figure affords, how- 
ever, a rough measure for comparison. 

A certain well-known dictionary of synonyms, 
with its 488 pages of small type, averaging perhaps 
nearly five hundred terms to the page, would seem 
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at first glance considerably to exceed Allen's in 
the number of synonyms it contains. But two very 
large deductions have to be made from its showing. 

(1) The lists include great numbers of mere de- 
fining phrases, too commonplace to have synonym 
value. 

(2) The lists are systematically repeated for 
each synonym. Thus, for abhor, abominate, de- 
test, hate, execrate, loathe, nauseate, shrink from, 
recoil from—nine synonyms—the entire list is 
repeated at the vocabulary entrance of each 
synonym. If these wholesale duplications were cut 
out the dictionary would probably shrink to one 
fifth its present size. Allen’s book has occasional 
duplications of synonym groups, but his syste- 
matic practice is to give a list in but one place, and 
to cross refer to it from the synonyms in their 
vocabulary positions. 

Allen’s book tells more about the usability of 
words than the other books do. In any given con- 
text the usability of a word is a resultant of four 
factors in its meaning—its “core-sense,” its ““by- 
sense,” its “tone” (poetic, bookish, familiar, ete.), 
and its grammatical function. All four of these 
factors are systematically and carefully noted for 
every word in Allen’s book. This feature con- 
stantly reminds you that word meaning may at 
any time be influenced by the context. Other books 
of this kind depend for the validity of their word 
sorting upon the impressions of a man of taste 
with a belle-lettristic quotation before him for 
each group. 


OPPORTUNITIES OUT-OF-DOORS 


Many former office workers returned from 
their army service with a pronounced dislike 
of indoor work and a determination to find 
more congenial occupation. Yet through 
ignorance of the necessary conditions of out- 
door work and the pressure of necessity a 
large majority of these men were forced back 
into the old routine. Edward Owen Dean’s 
book, Opportunities Out-of-Doors, should ap- 
peal particularly to these and all other men 
who feel that in offices they are square pegs 
in round holes. 

Construction, forestry, lumbering, tree 
surgery, rural motor express, botanical drug 
collecting, and landscape gardening are the 
outdoor professions selected by Mr. Dean 
for discussion in this book, because he feels 
that in them are to be found the greatest 
opportunities for health, contentment, and 
material well-being. And it must be said that 
while Opportunities Out-of-Doors promises, 
perhaps, no great wealth, it is a book which 
tempts sorely the man with a taste for the 
open which his work does not permit him to 
indulge. 

Mr. Dean has not been content to advance 
only his own views, but has secured and 


arranged opinions and advice of men who 
have achieved success in these various occu- 
pations. Thus, in the article on construction, 
it is the assistant general manager of one of 
the largest contracting firms in the United 
States who is quoted. Henry S. Graves, ex- 
chief of the Federal Forest Service, talks of 
the forester’s opportunities and duties, and so 
on through the list. 

Opportunities Out-of-Doors should help 
many a man to find his way into work which 
he will enjoy and in which, in consequence, 
he should succeed. 


ON SECRET SERVICE 


The United States Secret Service has long 
borne a record for efficiency in running down 
offenders against the government, from for- 
eign spies to smugglers and moonshiners, and 
its operatives have a reputation for keenness 
and daring which have caused it to be re- 
garded as the most efficient of all our govern- 
mental departments. 

Because of the very nature of their work, 
the men who are members of the Secret Ser- 
vice and their exploits in the course of their 
hazardous duty have never received much 
publicity. But now some twenty of the more 
famous cases of recent years have been taken 
by W. N. Taft as the bases for the stories in 
his On Secret Service. Thattruth canstil be 
stranger than fiction, and that the reputa- 
tion of the Secret Service is well earned, are 
conclusively proved “by Mr. Taft. The 
stories are told in the first person, one Bill 
Quinn, ex-Secret Service man—the name 
both masks and suggests the actual source of 
the author’s information—being the narrator. 

“*No. 859”’ was the German secret agent 
from whom Harry Newton, the leader in the 
second plot to destroy the Welland Canal, 
and Paul Seib, implicated in the attempt to 
destroy shipping at Hoboken, were found to 
have received their orders and drawn their 
pay. “No. 859” was run to earth just in 
time to prevent the blowing up of the Dupont 
works at Wilmington, a catastrophe which 
would have made the Black Tom explosion 
seem mild by comparison. The keen eyes of 
an employee in the New York Public Library 
were largely responsible for his capture. 
She noticed that a man who frequently called 
for books from Shelf 45 (the Chemistry-of- 
Explosives shelf) had a pointed ear, “like a 
fox’s,”” which some time later she recognized 
on a man bearing no other resemblance to the 
reader of chemistry books save a taste for 
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Now As Never Before 
You Need 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


The ending of the great war brought a tremendous stimulus into every field of human thought 
and activity. In science—medicine, engineering, chemistry, physics, agriculture and aviation 
there have been epoch-making discoveries and inventions. Adeeaietion, sculpture, music, lit 
erature and the drama have received their share of this new, vigorous interest. There has 
been a marked renaissance of reading. The industries have felt the stimulus in the demand for 
greater production. As a direct result of the participation of the United States in world 


affairs; there has been aroused a great incentive to the study of history and of foreign countries, 
their peoples, government, products, resources, customs and commerce. The necessity for authoritative, comprehensive 
and unprejudiced information has never been so great. The Enc yclopaedia Britannica, known for one hundred and 
fifty years as the standard authority and the greatest guide to accurate information among English speaking 
peoples, furnishes the foundation of knowledge most needed by the business man, the worker in the industries, the 
scientist, exporter, importer, student of world affairs and teacher. 


How shall America readjust her industrial con- * . . * ~ 
ditions? Is the present League of Nations likely The Britannica in Women’s Affairs. 
to succeed? Is the fall of the Bolshevist regime The Encyclopaedia Britannica gives to.the woman fundamental 
in Russia Imminent? Will Germany fulfill its information on politics, on economics, child welfare, domestic 
Beace treaty obligations? science, on foods and their relative val ies, on hygiene, home deco 
By means of the extrtordinary articles Inthe Bncvclopacaie jalons: (urture, up,amg, furnishing Asan eicalonal 


Britannica on economics, industries, government, labor and capital 


. chi pn in schoc $s indispensable upplement, interpr r 
you will be able to obtain a clear insight into the problems of today. children in school it is indispensa to supple interpret and 


broaden their knowledge on the subjects which they are studying. 


. 7. 
A Treasure Chest of Knowledge. Printed on the Famous India Paper. 
on , ——* oe F , These sets are printed on the getuine India paper—the beautiful, 
The Britannica is a complete library of knowledge on every light, strong, thin but opaque sheet, which has proved an ideal 
subject. It discusses in a way that you can understand every branch medium on which to print the Encyclopaedia Britannica, because 
of science, industry, literature, art, religion, inventions and engineer- it makes the great work more compact, much more convenient to 
ing: history and race development; architecture, astronomy, chem- handle and more inviting to read. 


istry, sociology, education, steam, electricity, geology and geography, Mail Coupon Today 
. 





biography, law a You and your family will find in the 
Britannica a liberal e ion. In answer to the hundred questions “y out -—< m - oe =, nore —— —— —_ he — 
. igh tagger Spat ad ae aoe - send you, without charge and postpaid, our 128-page illustra 

a every day come to your mit 1 and to your wife's and chil- booklet, which will give you full’ information about the Britannica 

it will tell you more about everything than you can and what it will mean to have such a great work in your home; 

other source also how we are able to sell it to you at so low a price on such 
liberal terms of payment. Orders accepted from any point within 
the United States 
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the volumes on Shelf 45. And from this was 
evolved a plan which was to break up one 
of the most dangerous gangs in the country. 
Sounds like an adventure of Sherlock Holmes 
or of Lecog, doesn’t it? Mr. Taft calls it 
“The Clue on Shelf 45,” and it is one of the 
best in a volume of true detective stories 
which, for thrills and deeds of daring, takes a 
place with the best the romancers have to 
offer. 

The life of the Secret Service operative 
isn’t all cool, detached investigation. It often 
calls for quick, straight shooting if the agent 
is to terminate his case successfully. There 
is the story of “Jack Stewart’’ who was sent 
to Mexico early in 1914 to investigate that 
country’s animosity toward the United 
States, and to discover, if possible, what 
was back of it. After months of fruit- 
less trailing of suspects, he was listening to 
the conversation of two Mexicans, seated 
next him in a café. He had carefully estab- 
lished a reputation for not understanding 
Spanish (he spoke it perfectly) and the Mexi- 
cans did not hesitate to discuss the arrival 
of a steamer from Germany, loaded with 
arms and ammunition for use against the 
hated Gringo. But just as they were about 
to mention the steamer’s name and the date 
of her arrival, a friend of Stewart’s hailed 
him in fluent Spanish. Stewart, realizing his 
danger, started immediately for the Lega- 
tion to report what he had heard. But before 
he had gone more than a block or two the 
two Mexicans, reinforced by half a dozen 
others, attacked him and his companion and 
the two Americans had to fight their way 
with fist and gun, finally arriving at the 
Legation, with Stewart badly wounded, but 
able to telegraph to Washington. 

They are extraordinary, these tales of 
actual adventure, enacted for the most part 
in crowded cities, but of which the public 
had no inkling at the time. 


WHAT MUSIC CAN DO FOR YOU 


“The attitude of the old-time musician has 
been that children must grow up _ before 
studying harmony. The truth is that little 
children of five or six can hear the root of a 
chord, or ‘hear under,’ as we say, as well as, 
if not better than, adults. If you begin be- 
fore they have been spoiled by the old ex- 
ternal and mechanical methods of teaching, 
they will hear the three fundamental har- 
monies within themselves as easily as birds 
in the woods,” says Harriet Seymour in her 
new book, What Music Can Do for You. 
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The place of music in life, in the every-day 
affairs of men and women, is Mrs. Seymour’s 
theme. From her wide musical knowledge 
and her fund of human experience a_gifted 
musician and wise teacher has evolved a 
philosophy of harmony, set ferth in this book, 


which she calls a “guide for the uninitiated.” , 


Music is considered, ethically culturally, 
and from the standpoint of health and hap- 
piness. It is the author’s contention that a 
sense of rhythm and harmony is inherent in 
everyone, and that this sense, by encourage- 
ment and understanding, may be developed 
into something of far greater value than the 
mere ability to play a piece. 


... to know 
Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape 
Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be within. 


Prefacing her book with this quotation 
from Browning, Mrs. Seymour works out her 
thesis that harmony in existence may be 
achieved through the appreciation of the 
harmony in music—an appreciation, be it 
remembered, which she holds is indigenous 
to us all as children. 

As head of a famous school of “‘ musical re- 
education,” Mrs. Seymour has had many 
opportunities to observe the effect of music 
on players and audiences alike, and her 
accounts of its workings in certain cases of 
despondency and inharmoniousness which 
she has seen would sound miraculous if it 
were not for their undoubted authenticity. 

To musicians and to those who “like music 
but don’t know anything about it’ What 
Music Can Do for You is equally interesting, 
for it is bound to open up to any reader new 
vistas of thought. 


WINTER’S FOR BOOKS 


“Dusk falls early upon the winter days. 
Between the time of homecoming and the 
time of dining, a lamp-lit hour or two reveals 
itself. Afterward in study or living room, 
the hours move to reluctant measures as if 
in lingering invitation. 

Comfort of body craves quiet pleasure for 
the mind, that the wealth of minutes may 
not be lost. And the eye turns to the 
rhythmic rows of books just beyond the radi- 
ance of the lamp. Here are dreams and. 
loves, strange tales and stranger truths, to 
fill these quiet winter hours with all the 
brilliant pageantry of life.” 

—Weekly Review. Turopore Brookes. 
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9s | Boric and Gents—I am here to tell 
you that the great Haight and Cham- 
bers’ Steamboat Show will be in Ripley day 
after to-morrow. Everybody that wants to 
go will be carried free both ways by the 
show’s boat. You can’t mistake the boat for 
it has a steam organ on board, and you will 
know when it is coming for you will hear the 
organ playing away down the river.” 

With the delivery 
of this soul-stirring 
announcement from 
the steps of the court 
house in the town of 
Maysville, Kentucky, 
one spring morning in 
1866, George Conklin 
entered upon his ca- 
reer with the cireus— 
a career in which he 
was to continue for 
forty years, and dur- 
ing which he was to 
see the development 
of the circus from the 
picturesque, _ horse- 
drawn caravan, trek- 
king from town to 
town, to the modern 
wonder of Pullman- 
car efficiency, with its 
own trains and hun- 
dreds of performers 
and employees. 

If there has ever 
been a boy or a girl 
who has not, at some 
time in his or her 
career, felt that the greatest joy in life 
was to be found as a bareback rider or a 
trapeze artist with the circus, I advise 
him not to read The Ways of the Circus. 
Never having been innoculated with the 
“virus circus” in his youth, so strong a 
dose might now prove unsettling. To all 
others—well, men say that there is but 
one circus, the first—and here is the way 
back to it. 





Geores: ConKLIN 
Tamer of Lions 











“Being the Memories and Adventures of 
George Conklin, Tamer of Lions,” is the 
sub-title of the book and the writer is 
Harvey W. Root, who has set down the 
story Mr. Conklin told him during the long 
winter evenings in Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
where the great Barnum & Bailey show goes 
every year to rest and refit between seasons. 

During the summer of his first Season with 
a traveling circus, Mr. 
Conklin watched 
Charles Forepaugh, 
then a lion tamer, as 
he put the animals 
through their tricks. 
When the show went 
into winter quarters 
in Philadelphia he 
was made night 
watchman, and it was 
while he was engaged 
on this lonely vigil 
that the idea of per- 
forming Forepaugh’s 
lions altogether, came 
to him. No one had 
ever worked so many 
animals—there were 
a dozen of them—at 
once and in the same 
cage, and the picture 
of the sensation it 
would cause led 
Conklin to attempt 
the feat. He selected 
two in the morning 
as the time for his 
experiment. Taking 
Forepaugh’s whip and pistol, he unlatched 
the three doors and drove the lions out into 
the central inclosure, jumped down among 
them, and for twenty minutes, alone, and in 
the dead of night, bullied the snarling crew 
through their repertoire. When the show 
started out the following summer he had 
replaced Forepaugh, and from that time on 
was always in charge of the menageries of the 
circuses with which he was connected. 
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There are stories of fights with gangs of 
toughs bent on “‘lickin’ the circus’; of the 
short-change artist who paid for the privi- 
lege of selling tickets; of Tody Hamilton, 
press agent for Barnum and Bailey’s, who, 
in the interests of the Darwinian theory, 
had photographs taken of a famous monkey 


before and after being shaved in a well- 
known barber shop, which photographs, with 
a full page of text, appeared next day as a 
feature in a New York newspaper of wide 
circulation. It was Mr. Conklin’s brother 
Pete who stumbled on the superior selling 
qualities of pink lemonade over the uncolored 
variety. The story is too good to lift from 
the book, but it can be said that it disproves 
the claim of those who hold that a red horse 
blanket was responsible for the first tub of 
the drink without which no circus is complete. 
I don’t know of any book just like The Ways 
of the Circus, nor any which is quite so satis- 
factory. It is a picture, complete in detail 
and background, of something which touches 
the imagination of the dullest of us, which 
has furnished the one bit of romance and 
mystery in many drab lives, and about which 
cling illusions which the most hard-headed 
would be loathe to have dispelled; and it 
may be said that, far from exposing the hol- 
lowness of youthful ambition, The Ways of the 
Circus not only justifies an early desire to 
run away with the circus, but makes it a 
matter for regret that we never did. 


OLD WORLD TRAITS TRANSPLANTED 


In this third volume of the Americaniza- 
tion Studies, which Harper & Brothers are 
publishing for the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, the basic problem of Americani- 
zation, that of assimilation, of fusing Old 
World memories and loyalties and habits of 
thought and of conduct with American aims 
and points of view, is set forth by a collec- 
tion of human documents of peculiar interest 
and significance. There are letters and state- 
ments giving the actual experiences, and the 
individual's reactions toward them, of scores 
of immigrants of different nationalities. The 
authors, Robert E. Clark of the University 
of Chicago, and Herbert A. Miller of Oberlin 
College, could have chosen no material which 
would present more vividly to the reader the 
hopes, bewilderments, and mental attitudes 
of the great mass of our foreign population 
than do these frank, autobiographical ac- 
counts of their experiences, both emotional 
and material, in America. 
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* In the opening chapter the authors say: 
“During the past seventy years the various 
tribes, races, and nationalities of mankind 
have been examined in detail by the students 
of ethnology, and a comparison of the re- 
sults shows that the fundamental patterns of 
life and behavior are everywhere the same, 
whether among the ancient Greeks, the mod- 
ern Italians, the Asiatic Mongols, the Aus- 
tralian blacks, or the African Hottentots. 
All have a form of family life, moral and 
legal regulations, a religious system, a form 
of government, artistic practices, and so 
forth. An examination of the moral code of 
any given group—say the African Kaffirs- 
will disclose many identities with that of any 
given group, say the Hebrews. All groups 
have such ‘commandments’ as ‘Honor thy 
father and mother, ‘Thou shalt not kill,’ 
‘Thou shalt not steal.’ . . . The nature of 
man is everywhere essentially the same and 
tends to express itself everywhere in similar 
sentiments and institutions. ...On_ the 
other hand, the different races and nationali- 
ties differ widely in the details of their con- 
ception and practice of life, and even their 
behavior in connection with general ideals 
which they hold in common is often curiously 
and startlingly different. Thus, ‘Honor thy 
father and mother’ implies among certain 
African tribes that children shall kill their 
parents when the latter reach a certain age.” 
It is upon the fundamental similarity of 
human impulse, rather than upon its widely 
differing manifestations, that the authors’ 
solution of the immigration problem is 
based. Race is shown to be of less importance 
than environment and tradition in the devel- 
opment of the best type of American citizen. 
Particularly interesting is the finding that 
immigrant organizations, far from being 
a means of keeping their members apart 
from Americans are, in reality, necessary to 
them in the transition period and actually 
expedite the fusion of interests which is the 
foundation of all Americanization work. 


THE PEOPLE OF MEXICO 


“Writing and talking of Mexico, as I have 
done for nearly twenty years, I have come 
to feel that there is no greater single need of 
those who would understand the Mexican 
situation of yesterday and to-day, and to- 
morrow as well, than a book that strives seri- 
ously to set down and interpret the funda- 
mentals of the national anatomy,” says 
Wallace Thompson in the preface to his The 
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What has been the lasting heritage of the war? In brief, a nation of keener thinkin 
people. The war has had a profound effect on the 100,000,000 inhabitants of this country. 
from the town or city in which they live across the water into foreign countries, to every part of the world. 
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have become no longer content to know only their neighbor across the street, but they want to learn of their — 
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bors in all nations of the earth. 


The war created in the people a thirst for knowledge, world wide in compass. 


war instilled in the people the habit of thinking broadly in world wide terms, of wanting information on subjects they 





subject under the sun. 


Where can people find the means to satisfy this demand for knowledge? 


never dreamed of before, of thinking more deeply on the problems of the day. 
the war, during the political, social, economic adjustment in this country, this habit of the people has grown stronger 
and stronger until today there has never been manifest such eagerness for knowledge—knowledge on every conceivable 


Over the two and a half years since 


The greatest reservoir of knowledge 


in existence, authoritative and comprehensive, is the Encyclopaedia Britannica, the most widely known, the most 
esteemed—the resource of thousands of men and women, seekers of knowledge in every generation for a century and 
a half. It is the book of the hour to satisfy the increased demand for knowledge by the awakened people of today. 


How shall America readjust her Industrial con- 
ditions? Is the present League of Nations tikely to 


succeed? Is the fail of the Bolshevist regime in 
Russia imminent? Will Germany fulfill its treaty 
obligations? 


By means of the exhaustive articles in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica on economics, industries, politics, government, labor and capital 
you Will be able to obtain a clear insight into the problems of today, 
The Britannica will enlighten you on such timely topics as prohibi- 
tion, suffrage, tariffs, currency, waterways, transportation and gov- 
ernment ownership. 


A Treasure Chest of Knowledge. 

The Britannica as a complete library of knowledge on every 
subject. It discusses in a way that you can understand every branch 
of science,-tndustry, literature, art, religion, inventions and engineer- 
ing; history and race development; architecture, astronomy, chem- 
istry, sociology, education, steam, electricity, geology and geography, 
biography, law and physics. You and your family will find in the 
Britannica a liberal education. In answer to the hundred questions 
which every day come to your mind and to your wife’s and chil- 
dren’s minds, it will tell you more about everything than you can 
get from any other source. 
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sm 500,000 References 
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The Britannica in Woman’s Affairs. 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica gives to the woman fundamental! 
information on politics, om economics, child welfare, domestic 
science, on foods and their relative values, on hygiene, home deco- 
rations, furniture, rugs and furnishings. As an educational in- 
fluence the Encyclopaedia Britannica is supreme. As an aid to 
children in school it is indispensable to supplement, interpret and 
broaden their knowledge on the subjects which they are studying. 


. . 
Printed on the Famous India Paper. 
These sets are printed on the genuine India paper—the beautiful, 
light, strong, thin but opaque sheet, which has proved an ideal 
medium on which to print the Encyclopaedia Britaiinica, because 
it makes this great work more much more convenient to 
uandle and more inviting to read. 


. 
Mail Coupon Today. 

Fill out and mail to us today the attached coupon and we will 
send you, without charge and postpaid, our 128-page illustrated 
booklet, which will give you full information about the Britannica 
and what it will mean to you and yours to have such a great work 
in your home; also how we are able to sell it to you at so low a 
price on such liberal terms of payment. 

ers accepted from any point within the United States. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, ill. 6T 

Ger:tlemen :—Please send me, postpaid, your illustrated book, 
giving full information about the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Also tell me what I will have to pay for a set of the Handy 
Volume issue of the Britannica printed on genuine India paper. 
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NOW IT CAN BE TOLD 
By Sir Philip Gibbs 


“A public tired of war books,” writes 
Cecil Roberts in the New York Times, 
“‘must not make the mistake of neglect- 
ing this, which has a frankness, a truth, 
and a stern reality never before shown 
in all the literature of the war.”’ $3.00 


PEOPLE OF DESTINY 
By Sir Philip Gibbs 


We are the people of destiny, according 
to Sir Philip Gibbs, who spent many 
months observing and studying us at 
first hand. He has grasped our pe- 
culiar development and potentialities 
and interpreted them as only his keen 
mind and marvelous insight can. $.200 
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The Gist of 
Swedenborg 


in the author’s own words of the rea- 
sonable, practical, Christian teach- 
ing of this eminent Scientist and 


Theologian. Large Print 
Neat Cloth IOC 


J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The publishers have been authorized by the 
Iungerich Pub. Fund to send the book to 
Clergymen, Theological Students 
and Libraries on receipt of post- 

age with mention of this magazine A. 
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People of Mexico, which the Harpers have 
just brought out. “This book offers itself 
as an Anatomy of Mexico,” the author con- 
tinues. “It deals with one of the grievously 
sick nations of the world, in the diagnosis of 
whose ills our greatest lack has not been— 
Heaven save the mark!—for minute descrip- 
tions of her pains and aches, nor yet for 
elaborate explanations of her afflictions, and 
suggested panaceas.” 

A book of almost unique reference value 
in its field, The People of Mexico is couched 
in terms which make for easy and pleasant 
reading. The author has avoided taking 
sides in the political controversies both in 
Mexico and in this country, and the reader 
closes it with a sense of haying at last read 
something which makes him feel his feet on 
the ground in the whirlwind of propaganda 
and biased writing on Mexico which has 
heretofore been the only food for his interest 
in this important subject. Here is no jingo- 
ism, no plea for armed intervention, nor, on 
the other hand, is there any evidence of that 
state of mind which would withhold, on the 
grounds of a country’s sovereign right to mis- 
govern itself, all help, moral or material, 
which would tend to reéstablish peace and 
prosperity. Because of the importance of 
Mexico in the economic life of the world, she 
cannot be allowed to relapse into barbarism. 
Mr. Thompson offers no cure-all for Mexico’s 
manifold ailments, but the deductions he 
draws from a painstaking, analytical study 
of her history and her people might well form 
the basis of any “Mexican Policy” which 
the new Administration is planning. 

The carefully tabulated data—racial, his- 
torical, and industrial—which Mr. Thomp- 
son sets forth, represent a vast amount of 
searching through forgotten archives, veri- 
fication and assimilation of unassorted and 
ill-kept records, checking of reports, and, in 
many cases, of original research—all the 
work, in fact, that always goes with the 
collection into a single volume of facts hith- 
erto almost unavailable. It is by virtue of 
this thorough and accurate information that 
The People of Mexico has already been 
granted a place among the few really authori- 
tative books on a condition which, despite 
the present quiet over the border, is yet to 
be dealt with finally. “An oasis of thorough- 
ness in a desert of superficiality” is what 
one man who knows his subject calls Mr. 
Thompson's book. 

THEODORE BRooKEs. 
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HEN Alexander Black wrote The 
Great Desire, he accomplished one of 
the rarest and most difficult things, in life as 
in literature. He created something new 
under the sun. It was of this novel that 
William Dean Howells said, in one of the 
last articles to come from his pen, “I do not 
know of any late or early American fiction 
or, for the matter of that, English fiction, of 
so new a departure in form and spirit.””. In 
his new book, The Sev- 
enth Angel, Mr. Black 
continues in this suc- 
cessful defiance of the 
rules of form. Its 
story is that of the two 
girls, Anne Forrest and 
Irma Kane, who return 
from work in 
France with the con- 
viction, each in her own 
that they are 
coming back to a world 
made over. In them 
are represented oppos- 


war 


way, 


ing types of the genera- 
tion destined to carry 
on amid the wreckage 
of old ideas and the 
confusion of new ones, 
to sink or swim in the 
upheaval of standards 
which is war's heritage. 
But the personal nar- 
rative of Anne “who 
was going to do some- 
thing .. . going straight 
and sure to get it done,” and of Irma, 
weaker, and desperately in need, in the 
psychological dilemma in which she _be- 
comes involved, of the support of her friend, 
is not the whole, nor the half, of The Seventh 
Angel. Mr. Black has drawn for this story 
no tractable, conventional background, satis- 
fied with the place assigned to it by usage. 
The background of The Seventh Angel is like 
some great, shifting cloud bank—now reced- 
ing to the horizon, now piling up, huge and 








ALEXANDER BLACK 
Author of The Seventh Angel 











black, dwarfing human figures into mere 
symbolic specks. The two girls and the other 
characters of the book—radicals, conserva- 
tives, business men, strike leaders, soldiers— 
are sometimes effective, purposeful indi- 
viduals. At other times they are helpless 
and confused, running aimlessly in the 
shadow of the hovering storm—the storm 
which, perpetually threatening, never breaks. 
This background is symbolized by the title. 
According to Revela- 
tions it was the 
enth angel’s vial which 
precipitated the plague 
of confusion. 

On his vantage 
point of elderly calm, 
Sidney Maxton, on- 
looker at life and the 
narrator of the story, 
is sufficiently with- 
drawn from the center 
of the conflict to be 
able to see it as a whole. 
It is dangerous, and 
generally unprofitable, 
to declare of a charac- 
ter, “This is the au- 
thor’s personal repre- 
sentative,” and it is im- 
probable that Mr. Black 
would be willing to ac- 
cept responsibility for 
all of Maxton’s philoso- 
phy, but it seems safe 
to suggest that in his 
utterances there is a 
portion, at teast, or Mr. Black’s own credo. 

Though I have said that the story of Anne 
and Irma is not the whole of The Seventh 
Angel, it is the tightly stretched thread which 
binds the whole together. Utterly opposite 
types, the common war experiences of the 
two girls bring about a deep and strong 
friendship. Anne, definite, straight thinking, 
inexperienced in much that goes to make up 
life, but looking at all things with steady 
eyes, supplies strength and stability for both 


sev- 
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wonderful Encyclopaedia Britannica because you 
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to have access » fe SUM and SUBSTANCE OF ALL 
HUMAN KNOWLEDGE 

Consider what > a it will be to have at hand 
THE ANSWER TO EVERY QUESTION which comes to 
an active mind. 

The Britannica covers the whole range of man’s thought 
and activity and achievement—it contains more than 
41,000 special articles, more than 500,000 indexed facts. 

Both for profit and pleasure 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 
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woman can make. To briefly describe its scope is im- 
possible. It contains hundreds upon hundreds of articles 
on religion, philosophy, history, art, science, literature, 
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Irma, her feet less firmly on the ground, in- 
clined to be selfish, but with a certain half- 
wild courage, comes to depend more and 
more upon her friend. The crisis in their 
relations comes when Irma, whose object in 
going to France had been to shut out a love 
catastrophe and who had returned thinking 
that war would wipe the slate clean of past 
mistakes, becomes obsessed by the idea that 
she must, in honor, tell Anne of her errors. 
To this problem is added the fact that, un- 
realized by Anne, both girls are in love with 
Spot Marshall. All the delicacy and insight 
and feeling which made The Great Desire one 
of the outstanding literary achievements of 
our time are present again in the working 
out of this unusual form of the triangle in 
love. 

To give an adequate impression of The 
Seventh Angel in a review limited to a few 
hundred words is not possible. To do it in 
unlimited space would be difficult. It 
catches and reflects from so many sides the 
life of to-day that an attempt to give an 
idea of all would be apt to prove more con- 
fusing than enlightening. To those who 


made the author’s acquaintance through 
The Great Desire it is sufficient to say that it 


is typically and peculiarly an Alexander 
Black book—that it is constant alike to high 
ideals of literature and of life and that beauty 
and truth and poetry are its very essence. 


EUROPE’S MORNING AFTER 


When Booth Tarkington first spoke to the 
Harpers about the author of Europe’s Morn- 
ing After, he said, ‘“‘Kenneth Roberts is a 
large young man with a very level head, 
profoundly enjoyable humor, much experi- 
ence, straight-thinking brains, and a gay 
‘viewpoint.’”” Such an introduction from 
Mr. Tarkington could not fail to interest the 
most skeptical publisher. The Harpers were 
quick to accept Mr. Roberts’s book, now just 
off the presses. 

Europe's Morning After partakes of the 
character of its author. It is large, it is pro- 
foundly enjoyable, and a “gay viewpoint” is 
its salient feature. It is a record of 
things seen and heard and smelled and 
studied in the countries which go to make up 
what the author calls the ‘United Hates of 
Central Europe.” Additional chapters are 
devoted to England, Italy, Germany, and 
“that dear Paris.”” Kenneth Roberts is pre- 
eminently a reporter, an American reporter, 
with all that the name implies of resource- 


fulness, news sense, and, be it said, of 
irreverence. Profoundly impressed by the 
post-war suffering and misery in Europe, he 
can still laugh at the world-devouring pre- 
tentions of the many tiny states, newly cre- 
ated by the Peace Conference, which, with 
areas approximating that of Rhode Island, 
have abrogated to themselves all the govern- 
mental pomp and circumstance of empires. 
Of all the characters who appear in this book 
of travel extraordinary the most laughable, 
because the best fed—one can’t laugh at a 
starving clown, no matter how funny—are 
the Italian peasant, who blames his rulers 
for all the ills that beset him and cries, “It 
is raining, Thief of a Government!” and 
Satkovitch, the erstwhile Pennsylvania law- 
yer, who has become first president of 
Rusinia. Rusinia has a population of seven 
hundred thousand illiterate but once carefree 
souls who are now sighing for the good old 
days of oppression and plenty before the Peace 
Conference granted the autonomy which freed 
them from Hungarian rule. Mr. Roberts in- 
terviewed President Satkovitch, and dis- 
cussed with him the future of his country. 
The president said that Rusinia was going 
to have a parliament and a constitution 
modeled after one of our state constitutions. 
He was asked from which state Rusinia 
would take her constitution. “Pennsyl- 
vania,” said he. “It’s the only one I know 
anything about, but it’s so doggone rotten I 
hate to use it for a model.” In President 
Satkovitch’s cabinet is a Minister of Religion 
and Commerce. This seemed an odd combina- 
tion, but was satisfactorily explained by his 
saying that being Minister of Religion didn’t 
provide enough ministering for any active 
Minister, so he doubled in commerce. Mirth- 
ful as Mr. Roberts’s book is, there is more to 
be had from it than amusement. Don’t for- 
get his “‘very level head and straight-think- 
ing brains.” 


SCATTERGOOD BAINES 


“The best way to make money is to let 
smarter folks ‘n you be make it for you” is 
the belief of David Harum’s Yankee proto- 
type, who is the hero of Clarence Budington 
Kelland’s new book, Scattergood Baines. 
Never was, in all New England, a fatter, 
shrewder, more imperturbable trader than 
Seattergood. He sold horse blankets and 
kitchen stoves and penny whistles, and 
swapped corn seeders and patent harrows 
for titles to land which the owners thought 
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“that Sing 


IVE your kiddies Bubble Books be- 
cause they are the kind of books they 
can have the most fun with. Bubble 

Books are not like other books. Bubble 
Books sing. There are three real Columbia 
Phonograph Records in each volume, and 
lots of colored pictures, too, illustrating the 
wonderful story of the little boy and his magic 
bubble pipe. A colored picture on every page! 


" by Ralph Mayhew and Burges Johnson 
Pictures by Rhoda Chase 


All the favorite nursery rhymes about the 
little people children love so well are in 
Bubble Books. Little Bo-Peep, Mary and 
Her Little Lamb, Jack and Jill, are there 
doing delightful stunts to amuse the children. 
Make your selection of Bubble Books from 
the list below, and give the children the 
treat of their lives. You will love Bubble 
Books, too! 


The Harper-Columbia Books That Sing 


When you go visiting where there are children 
take Bubble Books along. And there is nothing 
better for convalescing kiddies than Bubble Books. 


. The Bubble Book—Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son; Jack 
and Jill; Mary and Her Little Lamb. 


. The Second Bubble Book—Simple Simon; Little Bo- 
Peep; Old King Cole. 


. The Third Bubble Book—Miss Jennia Jones; The 
Farmer in the Dell; Lazy Mary. 


. The Animal Bubble Book—The Three Little Kit- 
tens; The Three Little Piggies; The Three Blind 
Mice. 


The Pie Party Bubble Book—Little Jack Horner; 
The Queen of Hearts; Good King Arthur. 


The Pet Bubble Book—Little Pussy; Little Doggy; 
Cock-a-Doodle-Doo. 


No.7. The Funny Froggy Bubble Book—The Frog Who 
Would A-Wooing Go; The Frog and the Crow; The 
Carrion Crow. 


No. 8. The Happy-Go-Lucky Bubble Book—The Milk 
Maid; The Plough Boy; The Jolly Miller. 


No. 9. The Merry Midgets Bubble Book— Daddy Long- 
Legs and Floppy Fly; The Fly and the Bumble-Bee; 
The Spider and the Fly. 


No. 10. The Little Mischiet Bubble Book—The Little Girl 


Who Had a Little Curl, Oh, Dear, What Can the 
Matter Be ? Bobby Shaftoe’s Gone to Sea. 


No. 11. The Tippy-Toe Bubble Book—The City Mouse and 
ee Mouse; Tabbyskins; Old Mother Hub- 
rd. 


No. 12. The Gay Games Bubble Book — Mulberry Bush; 
Oats, Peas, Beans; London Bridge is Falling Down. 


Others in Preparation 


$1.25 each. With postage $1.35. 


If you are unable to secure Bubble Books 


at your bookstore or music shop, mail your order, with postage, to the publishers 
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These youngsters are 
nobody’s “problem” 


The boy is seventeen, the girl fifteen. 
In school he is considerably above average. 
He does some clever work in the manual 
training shop. In football he kicks a wicked 
spiral. To the boy, a girl is one to be re- 
spected and protected. He has no false con- 
cepts. You can see he is going to come 
into a fine manhood. 


The girl’s grace and gentleness show a 
freedom from self-study. The lure of the 
lurid passes unrecognized. She can throw 
a base ball like a boy. Yet there isn’t a 
coarse fibre in her make-up. 


Her native refinement augurs well for the 
home she will sometime call her own. 


The parents of these children have noth- 
ing to worry about. They began years ago 
to help them build wholesome minds by sup- 
plying wholesome thoughts. 


For the past ten years St. Nicholas 
Magazine has come to them regularly every 
month. They have sat knee to knee with 
tellers of tales who know how to make boys 
and girls see and understand. They have 
traveled the world with special guides. 
They have been partners in adventures with 
heroes and heroines who have been clean, 
chummy good fellows to them. The best of 
nature, science, invention, topics of the day 
—sports, these things have been theirs— 
mental! food and nourishment specially pre- 
pared for their easy digestion and assimila- 
tion. 








Today, these children have a host of 
friendly, happy, helpful memories to draw 
on. They have an instinctive leaning to 
the light and the right. 


Perhaps your children wre just like this 
boy and girl, good cubs, training to be 
good men and women. Perhaps you would 
like nothing on earth better than to see in 
your youngsters the duplication of these 
characters. Start them on St. Nicholas 
today. 

St. Nicholas is $4.00 a year, little more 
than a cent a day. For nearly fifty years 
it has been the great monthly magazine 
for children from 10 to 18 years of age. 
Send check or money order to St. Nicholas 
Subscription Department A-9, 353 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


S'NICHOLAS 


for Boys and Girls 
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worthless, but which Scattergood thought 
otherwise. He built sawmills and railroads, 
outmaneuvered his enemies, and waxed 
rich. 

He was a seer, a dreamer of great dreams, 
but the joy of his heart was the hardware 
store which he had set up in Coldriver with 
money supplied by—his first recorded stroke 
of business genius—rival merchants! Sitting 
on the store porch in his specially reinforced 
chair, barefooted in the sun—he always said 
his mind couldn’t work when his toes were 
cramped—and hatching new plans in the 
scheme that was making him a power in the 
state, he kept an eye out for a chance to sell 
a keg of nails or trade a churn for his win- 
ter’s supply of butter. But if hardware was 
his love, his hobby, the valley was his busi- 
ness. Valleys down which splashed sizable 
streams, whose mountain sides were covered 
with timber, whose flat lands were fertile 
farms—such valleys had always interested 
him with a special interest. Not until he had 
come to Coldriver, however, had he found just 
the one he was looking for. He wanted one 
with but a single outlet, and here it was—a 
valley whose timber and produce and products 
could not go climbing off across the hills, 
over a number of easy roads to market, but 
must go down the valley, with the river. And 
what Scattergood did to Coldriver Valley is 
the story that Mr. Kelland tells. 

Scattergood’s name is more appropriate 
than perhaps I have given you to believe. 
Some of his shrewdest deals brought more 
happiness to others than coin of the realm to 
him. He borrowed a grandmother, once, 
much to the old lady’s profit, while his re- 
ward— But why spoil the story? The final 
step which marked his climb to greatness 
was taken when he defeated, in open battle, 
the political boss of the state, and came away 
with the legislature “in his pocket.”” The 
members were grateful to him for causing a 
great railroad to distribute much largesse in 
its effort to block legislation which he favored 
—*‘let smarter folks ’n you be make it for 
you” —and did his bidding thereafter. 
“Some day you're goin’ to run the state,” 
said his aggrieved opponent. 

““Cale’late to,” replied Scattergood. “‘ Fig- 
ger on makin’ politics kind of a side issue to 
the hardware business. Find it mighty 
stimilatin’. Politics took in moderation, fol- 
lerin’ a meal of business, makes an all-fired 
tasty dessert.” 

THEODORE BROOKES. 
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Credit and Financial Situation 


By JOHN GRANT DATER 


OTHING which developed in gen- 

eral business during October served 
to modify, in any essential particular, 
the conclusions of many careful ob- 
servers expressed here a month ago, to 
the effect that September witnessed 
final abandonment of the efforts—too 
long continued—to maintain the indus- 
try of the country in times of peace upon 
the false, fraudulent, and inflated basis 
of war. And it is difficult at this writ- 
ing, early in November, to draw any 
other inference from the outstanding 
features and the general tendencies of 
trade than that the great post-war re- 
adjustment, which every economist has 
predicted, is not alone well under way, 
but that it is destined to continue until 
it shall have run its full course. The 
failure of the markets to respond to 
favorable news or drastic price revisions, 
and the progressive character of the re- 
action which has extended to new lines 
and departments of business here and 
has spread rapidly throughout the world, 
all tend to confirm the accuracy of the 
foregoing conclusion. 


PRICE ADJUSTMENTS CONTINUE 


NTIL the summer had far ad- 

vanced there were many experi- 
enced business men and careful observers 
of financial and commercial phenomena 
who entertained the opinion that the 
depression which affected certain indus- 
tries. particularly textiles, was a tem- 
porary affair of no very great conse- 





quence, and they predicted that it would 
pass away with the opening of the fall 
season. Speculative Wall Street went 
even further and based its expectations 
of a substantial industrial revival and a 
booming stock market in the autumn 
and early winter upon the satisfactory 
outcome of the harvests. It became 
known as early as September that the 
crops were all that could be desired, but, 
instead of influencing an improvement, 
commodities and raw materials, and 
practically all articles of manufacture as 
well, declined further and further. But 
price reductions appear to have had no 
other effect than to emphasize the pre- 
vailing stagnation in wholesale and re- 
tail trade. 


AS things have developed, what was 
regarded but a few months ago as 
the most important sustaining influence 
in the industrial situation and the chief 
reliance of the future — namely, the 
crops—have been the most potent factor 
in extending the reaction. This has 
arisen out of an unusual combination of 
circumstances. From the foundation of 
the Republic until the present year, for 
example, a larger percentage of the in- 
habitants of the United States have re- 
sided upon the farms than in the towns 
and cities, and, although the ratio has 
now changed (the twelfth census, just 
completed, disclosing about 49 per cent 
of rural to 51 per cent of urban popula- 
tion), the farming class is still the most 
numerous engaged in any single industry 
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in the country. The shrinkage in farm 
values in recent months, or since the 
reaction set in, has been simply enor- 
mous; nothing has escaped, and, as 
compared with the estimates made last 
summer, the money worth of the crops 
has fallen more than one billion dollars. 


MORE THAN A “STRIKE” 


UPERFICIAL observers have been 
.) very much disposed of late to char- 
acterize the industrial depression as a 
“strike” upon the part of the American 
public against high prices, and there can 
be no doubt that the psychology of the 
situation, which was an all-important 
element in curtailing buying at the out- 
set, continues as an influential factor at 
this time. This is but natural, for as 
long as the distributors of merchandise 
refrain from passing the heavy declines 
made by manufacturers and wholesale 
dealers on to the ultimate consumers, 
the latter will hold aloof. They are 
fully aware that if they defer their pur- 
chases for a time longer, until after the 
holiday season, for example, or until 
another year, if need be, they will be 
able to effect great savings. The ex- 
periences of persons who postponed their 
purchases of automobiles at the high 
prices prevailing last summer are better 
off thereby by several hundred dollars as 
a result of the recent cut, and now they 
are profiting also by the reduction in the 
price of tires and other accessories. This 
serves as an object lesson for hundreds 
of would-be buyers of expensive arti- 
cles, who will govern their action ac- 
cordingly. 


UT, while admitting psychological 

influences as factors, the reaction 
in its present accentuated stage is due 
to something more considerable than a 
mere “strike” on the part of the com- 
munity against high prices. One finds a 
more satisfying explanation in the 
greatly reduced purchasing power of the 
country asa whole. The era of extrava- 
gant buying which set in shortly after 
the signing of the armistice, and from 
which the country is only now emerging, 
was inaugurated by the farmers and the 
wageworkers, the two classes which were 
most largely benefited, relatively, by the 
war. Both classes are confronted now 





by a different situation; the former 
through the excessive declines in com- 
modities like wheat, corn, rye, oats, bar- 
ley, hay, cotton, tobacco, wool, hogs, 
and practically everything else that 
grows, and the latter by unemployment 
or partial employment, which is increas- 
ing rapidly. There is, of course, no way 
of calculating a matter of this kind 
accurately, but it is not impossible that 
the buying power of the country has 
been reduced two and a half billion dol- 
lars, compared with last year, by the 
decline in farm values and the dimin- 
ished earnings of labor. 


FARMERS ASK RELIEF 


N addition to contributing to the 

stagnation in general industry 
through the curtailment of buying 
power, the fall in farm values, affecting 
fifty million people directly and the 
whole country indirectly, has reacted 
adversely upon business, also, through 
the workings of the money market. 
Quite naturally the agriculturists are 
loath to sell their products in a declining 
market, at 25 to 50 per cent of their 
recent value, and this is particularly 
true on this occasion, when the cost of 
farming—that is, the actual expense of 
raising and marketing wheat or corn or 
cotton or tobacco—is the highest in the 
country’s history. The producers of all 
the leading agricultural staples have 
asserted repeatedly of late, in appealing 
for assistance to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank board, and even to Presi- 
dent Wilson himself, that the prevailing 
prices—in particular of cotton, wheat, 
tobacco, wool, and live stock—are far 
below the actual cost of production 


N the statement of their case to the 
Reserve Board the representatives of 
the farmers, after describing the desper- 
ate plight to which they as a class had 
been reduced by the recent loss of nearly 
half the market value of their chief 
products, declared it to be their con- 
clusion that the present situation has 
been brought about by the following 
official acts: Restricting of credits, or 
“deflation”; raising the rate of discount 
on farm products; discontinuance of the 
War Finance Corporation, and the state- 
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The most recently established foreign office of this 
Company is at Constantinople—the gateway for 
the rapidly developing trade of the Near East. 


American Banks in Europe 


g Bee COMPANY'S OFFICES in 
Europe are both branches 


and independent banking units. 


agencies abroad, and handling his 
transactions in the American way. 








These offices, in fostering mu- 


Completely equipped for all tually beneficial relations between 











phases of modern commercial 
banking, they function for the 
American business man as his 
banks, acting as his own financial 


Europe and America, are in an 
especially favorable position to be 
of broad service to business inter- 
ests on both sides of the water. 


Our booklet outlining present-day conditions in the Near East, 


and the possibilities for American trade, may be had on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 


LIVERPOOL HAVRE CONSTANTINOPLE 


CaPiTAL AND SuRPLuS $50,000,000 REsoURCES OVER $800,000,000 
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Bonds 


Secured by Taxes 
to Yield 534% 


Exempt from all Federal and 
Missouri State Income Taxes. 





OR years the Mercantile 

Trust Company has special- 

ized in bonds issued by the 
Cities and States of the South- 
west— Road, Sewer, Drainage 
and Bridge Districts. 
We have purchased these bonds 
on our own account, after careful 
investigation, and have then dis- 
tributed them to thousands of 
our clients, who have invariably 
found them satisfactory invest- 
ments. 


Principal and interest are pay- 
able from taxes levied upon pros- 
perous cities and rich agricul- 
tural lands, which taxes are liens 
prior to any mortgage. 


For example, we are offering, 
subject to prior sale, at 101 and 
interest, to net 534%, direct 
obligation 6% Sewer Bonds of 
Joplin, Missouri—acity of 35,000 
people, with a net debt less than 
216% of assessed valuation. 
Joplin is the commercial center 
of the greatest lead and zinc 
district in the United States and 
is surrounded by a very rich 
agricultural territory. 

Descriptive circular HB 118 containing 
this and many other attractive bond 
issues will be sent upon request. 


Bond Department 
Mercantile Trust Company 


ST.LOUIS MISSOURI 


Member Federal Reserve System 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $10,000,000 


See 























CONDITIONS 


ments given out by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, and the Federal Reserve 
banks, which have been construed to the 
effect that commodity prices, particu- 
larly the prices of farm products, are too 
high, and that a pre-war basis of prices 
must be reached within a short time. 
The effects of these utterances upon the 
member banks, the farmers asserted, 
were to cause them to withhold credit 
and thus accentuate the decline through 
enforced selling. The farmers demanded 
a reversal of the Federal Bank’s policy, 
and, in effect, a sufficient supply of 
credit to enable them to hold their crops 
for higher prices. 


WITHHOLDING CROPS FROM MARKET 


ARIOUS suggestions were made as 

to the steps the Treasury or the 
Federal Board might take in furnishing 
the credit, such as a special issue of 
$500,000,000 Treasury certificates, the 
grant of a special credit to Germany in 
return for its bond, and the pledging 
somewhere or other of a portion of the 
$10,000,000,000 of the securities of the 
Allies, given for advances made to them, 
end finally for the revival of the War 
Finance Corporation. The Washington 
authorities were able to indicate grave 
objections to all these measures, and 
they were able to point out also what is 
known to every competent observer, 
that there has been no restriction of 
credit to any line of industry in this 
country since the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve Banking Act, but, to 
the contrary, that loans and discounts 
had expanded enormously, establishing 
the largest measure of credit expansion 
or inflation in our entire history. It was 
pointed out to the farmers and planters 
that they, like persons engaged in any 
or all other industries, would have to 
rely upon the member banks for accom- 
modation. 


UT of this denial of special aid to 
hold their crops, there has devel- 

oped among the farmers and the planters 
in the West and South an extreme hostil- 
ity towards the Federal Reserve Bank- 
ing System. The growers have an- 
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FOUNDED 1865 


Inflation of credit and currency, low bank reserves, high taxes and a general decline in 
commodity prices have all had their influence in creating a situation where the investor must 
consider with more than usual care the value of the companies in which either as a stockholder, 
he becomes a part owner, or as a bondholder, takes the position of a creditor. 

War contracts gave an apparent financial soundness to many corporations, which were 
paying no dividends, in fact which previously were barely able to meet the interest requirements 
on their outstanding debt; extravagant demands for luxuries increased the earnings of others 4 
to a degree where extra dividends were paid, but where foresight might have taken into con- 
sideration the needs of thefuture. With cancellation of contracts and with inventories far too 
large for the needs of a decreasing demand, these corporations are again passing dividends on 
their capital stock and are in a far een enviable position. 


There are other corporations, however, which from their very conservatism i 
have failed to attract the public’s attention; companies, which over a period 
of years, have invariably made substantial earnings and have paid dividends 
commensurate with good judgment, taking advantage of favorable times to 
set aside a surplus with which to tide over asm of depression and in 
numerous other ways evidencing a sound business policy. 
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We shall be pleased to furnish information concerning the stocks and 
bonds recommended by us for investment 
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Super-Safety 

For safety, invest in first mortgage real estate bonds; 
for super-safety, invest in first mortgage real estate 
bonds safeguarded by an old, strongly established 
bank. 

Real estate bonds safeguard your invested funds; an 
old, strongly established bank safeguards your real 
estate bonds, if you, like thousands of other careful 
investors, invest in 


Greenebaum 
First Mortgage 
Real Estate Bonds 


For over sixty-five years they have stood every test. 
You owe it to the super-safety of your invested 
funds to investigate Bank Safeguarded Bonds. The 
new booklet above illustrated, is ready for your 
reading. 

Fill out and mail the coupon. 


Greenebamm Sons 
Bank andTrust Company 


La Salle and Madison Streets 
Oldest Banking House in Chicago 
RESOURCES OVER ‘ . $20,000,000 
Correspondents in Many Cities 





GREENEBAUM SONS BANK and 
TRUST COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 


Send a copy of the booklet entitled “‘ Bank Safeguarded 
Bonds,”’ to 


NAME....... 
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nounced their determination to carry 
the matter to Congress, proposing rad- 
ical changes in the Federal Reserve Act 
to “liberalize” the provisions governing 
the rediscount of agricultural paper, and 
the like. It would surprise no one 
familiar with the Greenback craze and 
the Free Silver heresy if a_ political 
movement in favor of inflation should 
develop in this country as a result of the 
effort of the Federal Board to force a 
further contraction of loans. That, how- 
ever, is a matter for the future. What is 
of more immediate concern is the move- 
ment which has developed among the 
farmers and planters West and South to 
withhold their wheat and cotton from 
the markets with the hope that the tem- 
porary scarcity of the available supply 
will result in a recovery in prices. 


AS TO PRICE CONTROL 


NLESS these efforts square with 

economic conditions, and in par- 
ticular with the law of supply and de- 
mand, they are not likely to alter the 
trend of prices permanently. Nothing 
has ever been able to accomplish that 
in a large way from the days when the 
Roman Emperor Diocletian issued his 
famous edict making it punishable by 
death for a Roman grocer to charge more 
than the official price for any article of 
food sold to a Roman household down 
to the time when the Dutch merchants 
destroyed the pepper plantations of the 
Far East in the vain effort to maintain 
the price of spices at an artificially high 
level. There have been countless efforts 
of the same general character as the fore- 
going, some to hold prices down and 
others to keep them up, but when it has 
come to the necessities of life these have 
rarely, if ever, been successful over a 
long period—that is, unless the enact- 
ments or agreements, through design or 
coincidence, have been in full harmony 
with supply and demand they have 
usually failed. 


T is.a well-established economic axiom 
that no staple commodity continues 
long at a level below the cost of produc- 
tion, and if cotton and wheat, tobacco 
and wool, and any other essential arti- 































































Income—6%% to 8 Per Cent 


Protection—The Nation’s Transportation 
Period of Investment—One to Ten Years 


No corporation investment has enjoyed a more uni- 
formly satisfactory history than railway equipment 
certificates. Secured, under conservative provisions, 
by railway rolling stock vitally necessary for the 
Nation’s transportation, this form of investment for 
years has been a favorite alike of individuals, trustees 
of estates, banks and insurance companies—in fact, 
of all types of investors, large and small. If you wish 
to make a safe investment, yielding a liberal income 
and protected by every safeguard for prompt pay- 
ment of interest and maturing principal, write for 
booklet REC 8, describing this form of security. 


AMES, EMERICH & CO. 


Investment Securities 


111 Broadway, New York 105 S.LaSalleSt., Chicago 
First National Bank Bldg., Milwaukee 
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Most Attracti ve 
Investments 


in today’s market are Public Utility 
Bonds and Short Term Notes— 


—representing strength, mar- 
ketability and safety, and af- 
fording liberal yields for one 
to twenty-one years. 


$100, $500, $1000 denominations 
Ask for Circular H 


Partial Payment Plan on Request 


_HMByllesby & Co. 


es 
Chicago 


208 S. La Salle St. 


New York 
111 Broadway 


Boston 
30 State Street 


Providence 


10 Weybosset St. 

















DO YOU RECORD YOUR 
INVESTMENTS? 


UR“Loose Leaf Security Record” 
provides the means of knowing 

the exact status of your investments, 
interest payment dates, and maturities. 
Also, in calculating your income tax 
such a record will prove invaluable. 
A copy sent without charge upon request for Booklet H.M. 4. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 
Incorporated—Successers to N. W. Halsey & Co., Chicago 


CHICAGO 
DETROIT 


NEW YORK 
sT. Louis 


PHILADELPHIA 
MINNEAPOLIS 


BOSTON 
MILWAUKEE 





cles, are actually below the cost of pro- 
duction now, they will recover eventu- 
ally, irrespective of any effort on the 
part of the Southern planters to suspend 
ginning operations until the staple re- 
covers to 30 cents a pound and irre- 
spective of any attempt on the part of 
the Wheat Growers’ Association in the 
West to compel its members to with- 
hold their grain until a basic price of 
$3 a bushel has been reached. But if 
the prices aimed at are not justified by 
conditions and by production costs, they 
will not be maintained, even though 
oppressive measures and “terrorism” 
continue. The latter is the most un- 
pleasant feature associated with the 
campaign of the planters and the farm- 
ers to bring about “living prices” for 
their products. 


COMPLICATING A SITUATION 


N the South this has assumed the 

form of “night riding”; bands of 
masked men applying the torch to cot- 
ton gins and warehouses to prevent 
planters from having their cotton pre- 
pared for the market, under the penalty, 
possibly—if they persist in doing so—of 
having their entire crop destroyed by 
fire. These tactics are not indorsed by 
the better element in the South, even 
though they may be bitterly opposed to 
the marketing of cotton at prevailing 
prices, and vigorous steps have been 
taken by various states to apprehend 
and punish the incendiaries. At various 
points in the West, particularly in Kan- 
sas, the farmers have resorted to “pick- 
eting”; that is, stationing men along 
the highways to “advise” those who are 
hauling grain to the shipping stations to 
turn back, and, as the “advice” is usu- 
ally accompanied by persuasive argu- 
ments, it has been followed, in very 
many instances by farmers who would 
really like to ship a portion of their 
wheat. 


HETHER the farmers and plant- 

ers succeed or fail in influencing 

a recovery in commodity prices by with- 
holding their wheat and cotton from the 
markets is a question which time alone 
can determine. But, in any event, the 
































The Duty of Credit 


Every seed that is planted, every hour of labor 
that is expended on production of raw materials 
represents effort to increase the resources of the 
world. Between production and final application 
to mankind’s needs of the fruits of this effort 
there may be an interval of months. 


The highest duty of credit is to finance this 
element of time in the processes of production 
and distribution. 

The great resources of the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York are utilized to provide 
credit for production, industry and commerce. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
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This unusual view of 
the world from the 
North Pole shows 
why Seattle is closer 
to the northern Asi- 
atic ports than any 
other American city. 





SEATTLE 


—Reasons for Her Future 


Abundantly favored by Nature with 
a wealth of basic resources, a healthful 
and equable climate, an enviable loca- 
tion for world importance — Seattle 
yields generously of her stores to in- 
dustry and enterprise. 

The Seattle National has long been 
a helpful influence in Seattle’s prog- 
ress, both in domestic and foreign mar- 
kets. Inquiries invited. 


The 


Seattle National Bank 


Seattle, Washington 


























Write for 
Booklet 1009 


A new financial booklet has just 
been published by S. W. Straus 
& Co.— the House with the 
record of 38 years without loss 
to any investor, 


This booklet shows how you 
can secure complete safety for 
your savings— and the best in- 
terest rate compatible with such 
safety—together with a thorough 
investment service rendered 
without charge. You cannot af- 
ford to be without this booklet. 
Write today for 


Booklet L-1009 
S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 


New York - 150 Broadway 
Chicago - Straus Building 








Offices in Fifteen Principal Cities 





38 years without loss to any investor 
































maneuver is well calculated to compli- 
cate the financial and credit situation 
and accentuate the depression in busi- 
ness. According to a statement issued 
by the Comptroller of the Currency on 
October 15th, the loans and discounts of 
all national and state banks, trust com- 
panies, savings banks, and reporting 
private banks in the country, on June 
30th last, amounted to $30,891,693,000, 
an increase of $5,805,736,000 over the 
total as reported of June 30,1919. A 
few days later, in addressing the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Convention, the Secretary 
of the Treasury stated that the loans 
and discounts of all banks in the country 
had increased since the armistice in the 
round amount of $7,000,000,000. These 
are appalling figures, and they speak 
impressively of the necessity for a far 
more drastic liquidation than has taken 
place as yet. 


MAY ACCENTUATE STRAIN 


T is well within the knowledge of 

every financial observer that the 
small interior banks of the South and 
the Central West are as a class heavily 
overextended. Many of their loans were 
made a year ago, in connection with 
speculative purchases of farm lands and 
against cotton, grain, and live stock and 
other commodities carried at high prices 
which have since depreciated in value. 
The majority of the small country banks 
have borrowed heavily, to the limit of 
their line of credit, from their banking 
correspondents in New York, Chicago, 
St. Louis, and other large cities. Instead 
of meeting their debts promptly at ma- 
turity, many of them, particularly in the 
South, have been asking for extensions 
of thirty, sixty, and ninety days, and if 
the plan to withhold cotton and grain 
from the markets assumes large propor- 
tions they will probably be compelled 
to ask for still further extensions be- 
tween this time and the end of the 
year. 


HIS naturally will react upon the 
banks in the large cities, and may 
prevent any early improvement in the 
conditions of credit, which continue very 
much strained. This, of course, is the 







































4 t has been the steadfast aim of The Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank during the whole of its 
existence of more than one hundred years to use its funds 
j in amanner toassure the greatest possible benefit to its clients. 


maps 


The separate Banking~Foreign~Irust ~ and Invest ment 
Departments are governed with a view to meet the special 


. needs as well as the routine requirements of customers. 


Men of business will find in this organization that en- 
couraging human element which is so conducive to success. 


An opportunity to be of service will be welcomed, 


Established_ 1810 


‘THE MECHANICS & METALS 
NATIONAL BANK 


of the City.of New York, 
2O NAssAvu STREET 


BRANCHES 
10 Broadway 
7 Columbus Avenue and 93rd Street First Avenue and 103rd_ Street 
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A Good Investment 


A good investment must first be a 
safe investment. It should also yield 
as liberal interest return consistent 
with safety. 
The fact that no investor has ever lost 
a dollar invested in a Miller First 
Mortgage Bond is the surest proof of 
their | safety. Double security is be- 
hind every bond we offer. 
Write for a copy of booklet ‘* Creating 
Good Investments.”’ It interestingly 


explains our plan of rigidly safequard- 
ing First Mortgage Bond Investments. 


GLMiuzer é Company Inc. 


412 Hurt Buipins, Atianta Ca. 











YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO SAVE ! 


Buy An INVESTORS BOND 
On Partial Payments 


WHETH ER you can save 
$10 or $500 a month our partial 
payment planwill interest you. Itoffers the 
same convenience 
and safety as a sav- 
ings account, plus 
double the interest. 


NVESTORS 

first mort- 
gage bonds are 
secured by high- 


Home of INVESTORS Bonps &'@de, income pro- 

ducing property. 
They are backed by a house with sixteen 
years’ experience, affiliated with one of 
Chicago's most substantial banks. Principal 
and interest have always been paid promptly. 


Write today for descriptive booklet No. B-103 


1 NVE STORS 
URITIES CORPORATION 


3 aaee W. Madison St., CHICAGO 
Columbia Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 

















The Financial Department 


of Harper’s Magazine will supply upon re- 
quest booklets on Investments in Stocks 
and Bonds, Insurance, Banking and Trust 
Company service—see list on fifth page 
following. 











worst feature of any delay in marketing 
crops. The farmer may not, and in 
many instances he will not, be able to 
pay off the storekeeper and the bank, 
and if there are many instances of the 
kind in the same small community, the 
storekeeper and the bank may be com- 
pelled to ask the further indulgence of 
the jobber or commission merchant and 
the bank correspondent in meeting his 
indebtedness. And so the process ex- 
tends from one to another until the en- 
tire fabric of credit may become in- 
volved. The commercial agencies dis- 
pose of the matter by writing in their 
weekly reviews of trade that “collec- 
tions are slow.” They are painfully 
slow now, and it is not the most reassur- 
ing thing in the world that this should 
be the case, at a time when bank loans 
are inflated to the enormous extent of 
$30,890,000,000, marking an increase of 
$5,805,000,000 within a single y y 


REACTION NOW WORLD WIDE 


HERE is but one cure for such a 

situation. Bank loans cannot ex- 
pand further, for, unless the Federal 
Reserve Board is willing to see the 
reserves of the Reserve banks en- 
croached upon, the limit of inflation has 
been attained. The Board would be 
justified, of course, to invade the re- 
serves to avert a financial panic or a 
commercial crisis, but these are contin- 
gencies which have not arisen and which 
it is to be hoped will not present them- 
selves. As any further expansion is im- 
possible, it follows that contraction is in 
order, and that spells liquidation and a 
continuation of the industrial reaction. 
That the depression is destined to be- 
come of world-wide application is no 
longer doubted by experienced observ- 
ers, and, as a matter of fact, it has 
attained such proportions already. 


APAN, China, India, and other 
Oriental countries have been de- 
moralized by the collapse in raw silk and 
cotton, the violent decline in silver and 
the unusual depression in the price of 
tea, rubber, and sundry other commodi- 
ties. The break in cotton and woolen 
goods did not occur in this country until 
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W THEN the Pilgrims sent their agent from 
Leyden in 1618 to secure the consent 

. . " . 

of the English crown to the settlement they 
proposed making in King James 
asked, The 
single But 
the colonists did not intend to engage in fishing 


America, 
‘What profit might arise ?”’ 
word, ‘‘Fishing’’, was the reply. 


as a business. Only by chance did they land 
at Plymouth Bay and by dint of circumstances 
they took to the sea for 

Onc e 


however, 


a means of livelihood. 
realizing the value of 
the Massachuset 


soon passed 


this industry, 
ts General Court 
**for the encourage- 
upon fishing”’ In the 
} 


enactments 
ment of men to set 
year 1641, Governor Winthrop reported 
300,000 dr.’ fish sent to market- 
beginning of a business that 
to Boston, Gloucester and 
over 300,000,000 pounds 
more than $10,000,000. 


$ 


Not only in the fisheries, 


the early 
in 1918 brought 
Portland, alone, 
of fish, 


valued at 


but in the canning 


and preserving of their products, does New 
England’sinterestextend. ‘The latest available 
statistics report that Maine and Massachusetts 
in 1914, canned nearly 5,000,000 
cases of fish and oysters—more than half the 
total in the United States—and over 100,- 
000,000 pounds of cured fish. 

New 1 has nurtured from infancy 
many other industries for which she is famed, 


together, 


Englanc 


besides her fisheries, and she possesses ports 
Atlantic which make her the natural 
Rea for European and South Amer- 
ican trade. The Old Colony Trust Company 
of Boston is prepared to render every financial 
service to those wishing to benefit by her many 
commercial advantages of location and re- 


on the 


sources, 

We shall be glad to mail you our booklet, 
** Your Financial Requirements and How We 
Can Meet Them’’, outlining our many facilities. 
Please address Department E. 


OLp Cotony Trust COMPANY 
BOSTON 
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Books to Help and Inspire | 
Business Men 


RETAIL SELLING. James W. Fiske 
(Harper's Retail Business Series edited by 
John B. Swinney) 

RETAIL BUYING. Cureton C. Frei. 
(Harper's Retail Business Series edited by 

John B. Swinney) | 

RETAIL CREDITS AND COLLEC- 
TIONS. 
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. $1.75 


| 
| 
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| 
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HOW TO SELL MORE GOODS 
H. J. Barrerr 


COMMON SENSE IN LABOR MAN- 
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Managing Editor of “System” | 
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. 3.50 
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May, and for a time it seemed as though 
the unsettlement might be confined to 
the textile industry, but one line of 
business after another has come within 
the zone of influence, until now practi- 
cally every branch of trade is affected 
in this country and the ebb tide is 
still running strong. “Signs are multi- 
plying,” writes the Manchester (Eng- 
land) Guardian, in a recent review of 
trade conditions, “that a period of in- 
dustrial depression is approaching,” and 
comments of a like character indicate 
that England and all Europe is passing 
under the spell. As a result of extrava- 
gant buying and the collapse in sugar, 
Cuba has declared a banking mora- 
torium, and has appealed to this country 
for financial assistance. Brazil, unset- 
tled by a violent decline in coffee and 
rubber, is also seeking our aid, and the 
same is true of other South American 
countries, the affairs of which have be- 
come disorganized by the demoralization 
of exchange. 


WHY BONDS IMPROVE 


T would be possible to expand the 

foregoing record materially, but it is 
unnecessary to do so, for enough has 
been disclosed to emphasize the uni- 
versality of the reactionary movement. 
There has been nothing so general in the 
way of. industrial depression since the 
historic crisis of 1873, which, originating 
in Vienna, swept the entire world. 
Many observers regard it as anomalous 
that in the face of a world-wide dis- 
turbance the bond and investment mar- 
ket should have developed great activity 
and strength. But there is nothing pe- 
culiar about the matter at all, for an 
improvement in safe securities under 
conditions of financial and commercial 
uncertainty is traditional of the finan- 
cial market. At such times the sole con- 
sideration of an investor is security, and, 
realizing the uncertainty and risks of 
speculative issues and of ordinary busi- 
ness ventures, the prudent man is dis- 
posed to place his money where it will 
be safe in any event. In all likelihood, 
for this reason alone the bond mar- 
ket is destined to a still further im- 
provement. 


























Money and Credit 


Conditions 


By JOHN GRANT DATER 


IQUIDATION in commodities and 

securities was written large over 
all financial and commercial records 
during November, and at this writing, 
early in December, there are, unhappily, 
no very clear indications that the in- 
dustrail reaction has, even yet, run its 
course. Prices have fallen still further 
in recent weeks in practically all im- 
portant markets, here and abroad, and 
there can be no doubt that many 
staple products and manufactured wares 
—considering present production costs 
—are selling at too low a level already; 
but that does not give an assurance that 
they may not fall still lower, and the 
prevailing impression among students of 
financial and commercial phenomena is 
that such is likely to be the case. This 
because the reaction which has been 
progressive from its inception has now 
entered upon a stage where the weaken- 
ing of one position weakens another; 
that in turn reacts upon a third, and 
so on and on until at times it has ap- 
peared as though the entire price fabric 
of the world was in process of slow 
disintegration. 


RETAILERS AND CONSUMERS 


PINIONS differ widely now, as they 

have from the very inception of 
the deflationary movement, last May, 
as to the duration of the interval of de- 
pression, the estimates ranging all the 
way from a month or two longer to a 
period four or five years hence. Those 
who hold the former view include many 








retail dealers and stock speculators who 
believe that the holiday season will 
stimulate public buying and that the 
turn of the year will be marked by a 
large accumulation of money and a 
pronounced relaxation in interest rates. 
This, of course, may be the case, but, 
on the other hand, the consuming public 
appear to be as hostile now to exorbi- 
tant prices as at any time since the self- 
imposed non-intercourse movement set 
in, and it is difficult to see any very pro- 
nounced change in their attitude in the 
near future unless prices are cut dras- 
ticly. That this is recognized by the 
retail merchants themselves is evidenced 
by the announcement of many reduction 
sales which are appearing daily. 


ITHOUT doubt the consumer is 

now obtaining some of the bene- 

fits of the lower prices established by the 
manufacturers and wholesale dealers, at 
least in some lines of merchandise. Ac- 
cording to the recognized trade author- 
ities, however, he is not receiving all 
that he is entitled to in numerous in- 
stances, and in some cases he has se- 
cured no benefits whatever as yet from 
reductions made by first hand. But the 
tendency toward lower prices is in- 
creasingly pronounced in all depart- 
ments of commercial activity, and this 
s destined to be of a progressive char- 
acter in consequence of the greatly 
diminished purchasing power of the 
country resulting from heavy losses sus- 
tained by all classes in the community. 
The farmers and planters have been the 
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chief sufferers, no doubt, through the 
unusual depreciation of all farm prod- 
ucts, but the losses entailed upon the 
wage workers through unemployment 
are considerable, and one must not over- 
look the manufacturers and the mer- 
chants, who have seen their profits and, 
in many instances, their surplus, and 
possibly a portion of their capital as 
well, wiped out by the shrinkage in the 
value of inventories. 


MONEY AND CREDIT CONDITIONS 


l NDER conditions like those in- 

dicated it is difficult to see an 
early industrial revival, even though 
money and credit should improve ma- 
terially after the turn of the year, for 
there is too much wreckage to be cleared 
away and too much lost ground to be 
recovered for that. But, happily, the 
unexpected may happen. Nothing is 
more certain, of course, than that in- 
dustrial depression, deflation, and con- 
traction, with falling stock and com- 
modity prices, must result, eventually 
in a relaxation of the credit strain, but 
the money market has been a stumbling 
block for the better part of the year, 
and the present situation gives no 
definite assurance of immediate relief. 
The statement of the New York clearing- 
house banks, on November 27th, for 
example, disclosed a deficit in the actual 
reserves of $4,085,500—the eighth de- 
ficiency, in point of number, which has 
occurred in 1920. This is a record 
which has been equaled or exceeded 
only in the three panic periods of 1893, 
1907, and 1914, and if experience counts 
for anything it foreshadows another 
tense interval in the money market, 
beginning, possibly, around December 
15th, when the fourth installment of 
the excess profits taxes of the year falls 
due, and continuing, possibly, until the 
middle of January or longer. 


UT the feature which gives the 

greatest concern regarding the 
money market of the near future is the 
still widely expanded loan account of 
interior banks. Reference was made 
last month to the estimate of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, showing 
that the loans and discounts of all the 
national and state banks, trust com- 





panies, savings banks, and reporting 
private banks in the country had _in- 
creased within the year, to June 30th 
last, no less than $5,805,736,000. De- 
spite the heavy liquidation which has 
taken place, there appears to have been 
very little in the way of contraction in 
recent months. This is indicated, in 
part, by a comparison of the condition 
of the national banks under the calls of 
September 12, 1919, and September 8, 
1920, which was made public by the 
Comptroller on November 17th last. 
It shows an expansion of the loans and 
discounts of the national banks alone, 
exclusive - of rediscounts, of $1,330,- 
300,000. As contrasted with the ex- 
hibit on the corresponding date in 1919, 
the Federal Reserve banks, as a whole, 
on November 26th, disclosed a gain of 
but $35,620,000 in aggregate reserves 
and an increase of $273,329,000 in bills 
discounted and purchased. 


AS TO READJUSTMENT 


URNING from a consideration of 

national banks of the country and 
the Federal Reserve banks in their en- 
tirety to the New York clearing-house 
institutions, and you find the following 
in the statement of actual conditions as 
of November 27th: Loans and dis- 
counts, $5,212,484,000, compared with 
$5,187,479,000 on the corresponding 
date last year, an increase of $35,620,- 
000; aggregate reserves, $528,473,000, 
against $627,178,000 in 1919, a decrease 
of $98,705,000. And, furthermore, as 
contrasted with an excess of reserves of 
$71,333,170 in November, 1919, there 
was a deficiency of $4,085,500 in No- 
vember, 1920. There is very little to 
encourage the hope of an immediate 
improvement in the money or credit 
situation in the foregoing figures, for 
they disclose that the banking position, 
so far as loans and discounts and re- 
serves are concerned, is not as strong, 
actually, as it was twelve months ago. 
And it is to be feared, also, that many 
of the loans, particularly of the interior 
banks, are not as fluid as they were, for 
in the aggregate a large amount of credit 
must have been extended to corpora- 
tions, business firms, and individuals 
to tide them over their difficulties and 
to assist them in carrying accumulations 
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“Sica the organization and facilities of this Company. 
It outlines the persona/ service we can render you—through 
our various offices—in the selection and purchase of invest- 
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Bonds 


EFLATION has_ begun. 
The purchasing power of 


the dollar is increasing. 








Prices of commodities and specu- 
lative securities have declined 
in the past few months— but 
bonds have remained firm and 
in large demand. Dollars con- 
verted into bonds will still earn 
fixed annual returns of from 5% 
to 8%. Therefore, 


Now is the time to 
invest in bonds! 


The bond department of the 
Mercantile Trust Company 
serves clients in every state of 
the Union. Thousands of alert 
investors look to us for the safe 
investment of their surplus 
funds. Only such securities are 
offered as have met our rigid 
requirements. Denominations 
are $1,000, $500 and $100. 


Our correspondence division 
will, without obligation on your 
part, answer all inquiries and 
send you complete list of bonds 
on hand. We ship bonds direct 
by registered mail (insured) on 
receipt of price or to your bank 
for collection. Write today. 
Ask for bond list. 
Bond Department 

Mercantile Trust Company 
ST. LOUIS y MISSOURI 


Member Federal Reserve System 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $10,000,000 




















of merchandise and inventories which 
have greatly depreciated in value and 
which could only be sold now at a great 
sacrifice. 


AKEN all in all, there appears very 

little prospect of a speedy recovery 
—that is, of a strong forward movement 
within a month or two, for in addition 
to the marked contraction in the 
purchasing power of the country through 
heavy losses, the weak banking position, 
and the necessity of safeguarding the 
interests and forestalling the insolven- 
cies of embarrassed corporations, firms, 
and individuals, many complications 
have arisen out of a further collapse in 
the international exchanges which in- 
volve a tie up of a very large amount of 
money. The moratorium declared by 
Cuba some time ago has been further 
extended and prevents the payment— 
even if that were possible—of large 
obligations owing to this country. 
Paraguay also has declared a mora- 
torium and similar action is reported as 
possible of various other Central and 
South American countries, which have 
suffered acutely from the rapid appre- 
ciation of the dollar, as measured by the 
depreciation of remittance rates and 
by the heavy losses incurred through 
the sensational declines in their prin- 
cipal exportable products like coffee, 
rubber, sugar, hides, woods, bark, and 


the like. 


THE CANCELLATION EVIL 


XTRACTING a leaf from the book 

of some of our own commercially 
dishonorable dealers who have been can- 
celing orders right and left and rejecting 
merchandise purchased upon any and 
every flimsy pretext—practices which, 
with the reluctance of the retailers to 
pass the price reductions on to the con- 
sumer, have done more to accentuate 
the depression than anything else save 
credit conditions—the Spanish American 
merchants also have embarked upon a 
policy of repudiating contracts and re- 
jecting merchandise. In all fairness it 
must be said that some of them could 
not pay for the goods and wares if they 
were forced to accept them, partly in 
consequence of their own large losses 
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If you live some distance 
rom the important 
financial centers, your in- 
vestment affairs can be 
handled adequately by 
correspondence. 
Write for our booklet, 
Investing Safely by Mail” 




















Income—7'2 to 8% Per Cent 


Security— Mortgage on Necessities 
Period of Investment—One to Twenty Years 
Denominations — $100, $500 or $1000 


In periods of business readjustment well managed public 
utilities have always shown great stability. Because they 
supply absolutely necessary services to their respective 
communities, their earnings, even under adverse circum- 
stances, are exceptionally uniform. 


We recommend and offer for investment bonds secured 
by mortgage on substantial and prosperous publicutilities 
inimportant communities. If you wisha safe investment, 
yielding a steady, liberal income, write for circular 565. 


AMES, EMERICH & CO. 


Investment Securities 


111 Broadway, New York 105 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
First National Bank Bldg., Milwaukee 
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Sixty-Six Years 


The unapproachable safety record of the GREENE- 
BAUM BANK is now sixty-six years old. Our 
slogan, ‘‘ Sixty-five Years of Safety,” is now 
changed; to our record is added another year. 


The January “ Investors’ Guide”’ presents Greene- 
baum Investments in which conservatism is 
combined with the experience of the Oldest Bank- 
ing House in Chicago. Every investment listed 
in this issue is based on the principles and meth- 
ods which have withstood the test of these sixty- 
six years, the longest test and the strongest test 
to which any investments were ever subjected. 

Our January “ Investors’ Guide” 

will lead you to investment safety! 


Fill out and mail the coupon. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Bank andTrust Company 


La Salle and Madison Streets 
Oldest Banking House in Chicago 
RESOURCES OVER $20,000,000 
Correspondents in Many Cities 








GREENEBAUM SONS BANK and 
TRUST COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 


Send a copy of the January “ Investors’ Guide” to 











and partly because the American dollar 
commands a premium in their countries 
ranging anywhere from 20 to nearly 40 
cents. But in other cases, however, 
they have been actuated by the same 
motives which have animated their 
American compeers, and have declined 
to accept goods contracted for and 
shipped because between the date of 
purchase and delivery the price has 
declined. 


ENERAL business has been thrown 
into disorder everywhere by the 
cancellation evil which has been resorted 
to upon this occasion to an extent never 
before experienced by the present gen- 
eration of manufacturers and wholesale 
merchants. There are exceptions, of 
course, instances where it would be a 
great hardship to compel purchasers to 
fulfill contracts which entail heavy losses 
and where it might force their insolvency 
to do so. But that is not the type of 
transaction which has been abused or 
which has developed the most objec- 
tionable features. The latter and by 
far the more reprehensible form of can- 
cellation is nothing short of a general 
repudiation of orders, a wholesale 
“welshing”’ on contracts for goods pur- 
chased by solvent merchants simply 
because the market has turned against 
them. That the practice is commercially 
dishonorable and dishonest, that it 
implies a low standard of business honor 
or, more properly, perhaps, of no honor 
at all, admits of no two opinions. 


COMBATTING AN ABUSE 


PON the strength of the orders the 

manufacturer has purchased raw 
material and worked it up into finished 
goods. He has employed his own cap- 
ital and credit, possibly, to a very large 
extent, and, naturally, he has done so 
in the expectation that the purchaser 
would live up to his contract, accept the 
wares, and pay for them in due course, 
and enable him to meet the obligations 
he has incurred. It is easy to see how 
all the calculations of a manufacturer or 
a merchant may be upset through whole- 
sale cancellations, how he may sustain 
heavy losses through the purchase of 
material to fill the order or through the 
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The Business Side of 
Happy New Year 


LL over this country there are 

families whose happiness 

this and every New Year’s Day 

is the result of the foresight of men 

who, while still living, made wise 
provision for the future. 


One of these men, who is typical 
of the others, at the beginning of 
a New Year now long past, looked 
into the faces of his loved ones 
and thought: “They are happy 
now, but how can I insure their 
happiness in the years to come?” 


~ He made a will. For his wife, 
inexperienced in business matters, 
he planned a trust fund, to protect 
her against the tragedy of ill-advised 
investments. A fund was set aside 
for his children’s education. The 
boys were to be given their whole 
share of the estate at a mature age; 
the daughters’ shares were to be 
kept in trust during their lives, so 
that, married or single, they would 
be financially independent. 


Then came the question: “Who 
is to carry out these plans?” He 
decided that it was unfair to his 
wife to ask her to manage property 
which it had taken his utmost labor 
and trained effort to accumulate. 
He named a trust company, there- 
fore,asexecutorand trustee, because 
it had attributes which only a cor- 
poration could have—continuous 
existence, accumulated experience, 
financial responsibility, perfected 
mechanism, the counsel and direc- 
tion of many men skilled in business. 


And today, long after his death, 
the trust company is serving this 
man’s family from one Happy New 
Year to the next, its officers acting 
with understanding of each indi- 
vidual’s needs, yet observing a strict 
impartiality. 

As this man made provision, 
so any man can provide, in pro- 
portion to his desires and means, 
for his family’s future. ' 


This is the first of a series of messages to be published by associated trust 
companies of the United States concerning the services they render. A 
new book, Safeguarding Your Family’s Future, explaining these services, 
may be obtained upon application to a trust company, or upon request to 


Trust Company Drviston 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
Five Nassau STREET, NEw YoRK 
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The 
First National Bank 
of Boston 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 


$37,500,000 
Deposits 


$181,500,000 


Resources 


$264,000,000 


Make It Your New England Bank 





depreciation of goods thrown back upon 
his hands, and it is easy to see, also, how 
he may be compelled to ask an extension 
from his merchandise or banking cred- 
itors through a failure to receive money 
upon which he had counted, in conse- 
quence of the breach of faith of the 
merchant to whom he had sold the goods. 


OME important industries—textiles, 

for example—have been thrown into 
almost complete demoralization by the 
extent to which cancellations and the 
repudiation of contracts have been car- 
ried, and some part of the congested 
condition of the banks is undoubtedly 
due to that course. In all conscience, 
it would have been bad enough if the 
distributors of merchandise had con- 
fined their “welshing”’ to this country, 
but, not content with that, they have 
sought to cancel orders and repudiate 
contracts placed abroad, particularly in 
England, and there they have en- 
countered real opposition. The matter 
has been taken up at public meetings 
called for that purpose by large associa- 
tions of British cotton and woolen goods 





manufacturers, who have characterized 
the attempted repudiation of agree- 
ments of purchase and sale with harshest 
terms. They have taken the question 
up with the American Chamber of 
Commerce in London and with the 
American consular agents, written pro- 
tests to the State Department at 
Washington, and at last accounts they 
were considering the publication of a 
black list of all American merchants 
who had disregarded the sanctity of their 
contracts, 


LESSONS FROM THE PAST 


HOSE persons who adhere to the 

opinion that the present interval 
of depression may be long continued 
and that it may even develop into a 
commercial crisis of the first magnitude 
base their conclusions, in part, upon the 
increasing demoralization of the in- 
ternational trade position. There is no 
question regarding the solvency of this 
country, of course. Credit—“ fiat 
credit,” it has been termed, in conse- 
quence of the large volume of loans that 
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The Spirit of 1620 
in Modern New England 


The same sober spirit of devotion to ideals which led to the 
early settlement of New England animates the leaders of 


modern New England. 


To this truth the directorate of the 


Old Colony Trust Company bears witness. 


DIRECTORS 


GORDON ABBOTT, Chairman of Board 
FRANCIS R. HART, Vice-Chairman 
PHILIP STOCKTON, President 


CHARLES F, ADAMS Treasurer of Harvard College 
F., LOTHROP AMES, Director American Agricultural 
Chemical Company 
OLIVER AMES, Vice-President and Treasurer Oliver 
Ames & Sons Corporation 
WILLIAM AMORY Trustee 
DANIEL F, APPEL, Vice-President New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
CHARLES F. AYER, Director New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 
JOHN S. BARTLETT, President Lynn Gas and Eletric 
Company 
SAMUEL CARR Trustee The Ames Estate 
MALCOLM G. CHACE, President Chace & Harriman, 
Inc. 

T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, 3d. 

CHARLES E, COTTING 

ALVAH CROCKER, Treasurer Crocker, Burbank & Co, 
THOMAS K. CUMMINS, Treasurer The Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company of Boston 
PHILIP Y. DeNORMANDIE, Bliss, Fabyan & Company 
PHILIP DEXTER, President Boston & Providence Rail- 
road Corporation 
WALLACE B. DONHAM, Dean Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration 
JOHN T. DORRANCE, President Joseph Campbell 
Company 
FREDERIC C, DUMAINE, Treasurer Amosheag Manu- 
facturing Company 


REGINALD FOSTER Foster & Turner 
GEORGE P. GARDNER, Executive Committee, General 
Electric Company 
ROBERT F. HERRICK, Herrich, Smith, Donald & Farley 
JAMES C, HOWE Vice-President 
HERBERT G. HUMPHREY 
HENRY C. JACKSON, Vice-President Home Savings 
Bank 
GEORGE E. KEITH President George E. Keith Co. 
ARTHUR LYMAN, Director Waltham Watch Company 
JAMES MacNAUGHTON, Vice-President and General 
Manager Calumet & Hecla Mining Company 
GEORGE VON L. MEYER Trustee 
LAURENCE MINOT Trustee 
MAXWELL NORMAN Trustee 
C, J. PAINE Vice-President and Director Champion 
Copper Company 
ROBERT T., PAINE, 2d, Executive Committee, General 
Electric Company 
PHILIP L. REED Treasurer Winslow & Co., Inc. 
RICHARD S. RUSSELL, William A. Russell & Brother 
ABBOT STEVENS, Treasurer M. T. Stevens & Sons Co. 
P. F. SULLIVAN 
H. O. UNDERWOOD, President The William Under- 
wood Company 
E. SOHIER WELCH Lawyer 
CHARLES W. WHITTIER, C. W’, Whittier & Brother, 
Real Estate 
ROBERT WINSOR, Jr. 


OLp CoLtony Trust COMPANY 
BOSTON 
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have been granted against the activities 
of the printing presses—is still widely 
expanded, many individuals, firms, aid 
corporations have suffered heavy losses, 
and numerous small merchants and 
interior banks have failed, but the 
country is rich beyond the dreams of 
an Aladdin and can weather successfully 
any storm. We cannot be sure that 
the same is true of some other nations, 
however, and assuredly it is not true 
of some foreign merchants with which 
our exporters have had dealings. And 
in view of depreciated currencies, de- 
moralized exchanges, and lack of abun- 
dant credit abroad it is difficult to see 
how our foreign trade can speedily 
recover. 


T becomes more and more apparent, 
as one studies the phenomena of the 
markets, that the sources of unsettle- 
ment do not center in this country alone, 
but are of world-wide application, and 
the complications which are springing 
up and interfering with international! 
business and the free exchange of raw 
materials and manufactured wares every- 
where seem well calculated, not only to 
accentuate the reaction, but to defer 
the eventual rehabilitation. One may 
study the records of the past, dealing 
with great crises and intervals of in- 
dustrial depression in vain for a precise 
parallel of existing conditions and the 
same is true of any consideration given 
to the course of the market now and 
after other important wars of modern 
times. Industrial depression has al- 
ways followed these great and devastat- 
ing struggles, of course, and they have 
continued for a longer or a shorter in- 
terval as the economic waste arising out 
of the conflict has been great or small; 
but the consequences of all such reac- 
tions, since the Napoleonic struggle, 
have been confined chiefly to the coun- 
tries directly concerned, whereas now 
the whole world, former belligerents and 
former neutrals alike, appear to have 
become involved and all are suffering 
alike. 


PRICES THEN AND NOW 


tr, to the present time, without 
doubt, the closest analogy for the 
existing situation is found in the great 








Twelve million spindles 
~ Whirling fibre into yarn! 


HE textile arts have held premier position in 
New England since the days of the Pilgrims. 
Today, in this section of the country alone, a quarter 
million throbbing looms weave one-half of the coun- 
try’s fabrics—nearly ten miles of cloth each minute 
of the day. 
Twelve million spindles whirling fibre into yarn! 
Hundreds of millions of pounds of raw cotton, wool, 
silk and jute must feed the mills every month. The 
major portion of this inbound commerce, and the 
a shipments of finished textiles as well, are 
nanced through THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK. 
The influence of a number of leading mill owners 
in the Shawmut directorate is reflected in our well 
organized special facilities for serving textile manu- 
facturers. Merchants and growers having dealings 
with textile firms employ the services of this bank 
— as an economical link with the industry. Direct 
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crisis of 1873, which, originating in 
Vienna, as the present reaction devel- 
oped first in Japan, swept the entire 
world. Some writers have sought to 
associate the great industrial depression 
of nearly half a century ago with the 
Civil War, and it is not unlikely that 
some of the seeds of the unsettlement, 
as it manifested itself in this country, 
were sown in the waste and extrava- 
gance of that struggle, but the panic of 
1873 did not develop until September of 
that year, or more than eight years 
after the suppression of the rebellion in 
April, 1865. Another war, the Franco- 
Prussian, had intervened, and there were 
so many other elements and factors 
contributing to the far-reaching unset- 
tlement that it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to ascribe a predominating 
influence to the war itself. A feature of 
wide divergence between the experiences 
after the surrender of Lee at Appomattox 
in 1865 and the signing of the armistice 
in November, 1918, is found in the 
movement of commodities. 


RICES declined violently on the 

earlier occasion, and, broken by 
trifling upward reactions only in sub- 
sequent years, they had by 1873 re- 
traced more than one-half of the enor- 
mous advance which had taken place 
between 1861 and 1865. It is interesting 
to note that the price enhancement 
during the Civil War was even greater 
than that which occurred during the 
late World War. From a price base of 
par 100 in 1860 they rose to 248 in 
April, 1865. Assuming the prices pre- 
vailing in 1913 as a par base of 100, 
commodities advanced to 208 in No- 
vember, 1918, but this was not “the 
peak of the load,” for, following a 
moderate setback after the armistice, 
they resumed their upward swing and 
reached their highest point, 226, in 
January, 1920. It is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that the severity of the 
reaction in recent months is due in 
large part to the fact that the great 
post-war readjustment which should 
have started with the armistice was so 
long deferred. The wild orgy of buying 
and of speculation which ensued was a 
wholly abnormal movement, for the 
correction of which the whole world 
is now paying a very dear price. 
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INVESTMENT RECOMMENDATIONS. Guaranty 
rrust Co., 140 Broadway, New York. 
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A NECESSARY ADJUSTMENT 


T was not until 1879 that the level 

of prices prevailing in 1860 was re- 
established in this country, and as one 
looks back over the records it is ap- 
parent that a very considerable part of 
the interval and, in particular, the 
period which intervened between the 
panic of 1873 and the resumption of 
specie payment on January 1, 1879, 
which became known as “the hard 
times,”’ was given over to readjustments. 
Whether financial history will repeat 
itself on this occasion is a matter which 
time alone can determine, but the 
chances appear to favor a further de- 
cline in merchandise values, a liquida- 
tion of labor, and a long, slow process 
of adjustment. Conditions are not the 
same now, of course, as they were in 
1873. In respect to our great wealth, 
our banking and monetary system, and 
our position as a creditor nation we are 
far better off now than then, and if 
we did not have to concern ourselves 
with anything more than our affairs no 
one would take a second thought re- 
garding the future or our speedy and 
triumphant emergence from the present 
depression. 


UT, unhappily, our affairs have 

become closely interwoven with 
those of a semi-insolvent world, which 
for six long years has been wasting its 
substance creating false values, rolling 
up mountains of debt, weighing down 
the people with stupendous taxes, and 
giving free rein to inflation and other 
unsound economic practices. With all 
our wealth we, too, have expanded our 
currency and our credit to an enormous 
extent and converted billions of floating 
capital into a fixed form upon a basis 
of inflated and artificial values. No one 
can speak with positive assurance upon 
a matter of this kind, of course, but, now 
that the industrial tide has turned 
everywhere, it is difficult to see what can 
stay its course until it has run to the 
full ebb. Liquidation will be accom- 
plished with some industries more 
speedily than with others, and when it 
shall have been completed all business 
will be established on a surer foundation 
than has prevailed for years past and 
trade and commerce will be in a posi- 
tion for a healthful forward movement. 























Indications of 
Improved Conditions 


A Harvest Time for Investors 


By JOHN GRANT DATER 


HERE has been a marked change 

for the better in general sentiment 
throughout the country since the be- 
ginning of the year, although a com- 
plete readjustment has not been accom- 
plished as yet in some of the leading 
industries and although a large number 
of important problems bearing directly 
upon’ business and finance now and in 
the immediate future—both here and 
abroad—still remain unsolved. As is 
usually the case, after a panic or a 
period of acute industrial depression, 
the first signs of improvement developed 
in the stock market, and there can be 
no doubt that upon this occasion the 
encouraging tendencies manifested 
themsélves in the quarter where they 
were calculated to accomplish the great- 
est amount of good. Nothing could 
have been more helpful, for instance, 
in modifying the extreme pessimism 
which afflicted all markets in the closing 
days of the old year than a recovery in 
securities under the leadership of Liberty 
bonds, which was the principal inspirit- 
ing development. 


MANY CONFLICTING FACTORS 


HILE the improvement has not 
proceeded very far as yet in any 
of the larger activities of the country, 
being rather more a matter of sentiment 
and of hopeful expectancy than of ac- 
tual accomplishment, something as- 





suredly, of a beneficial character and of 
real constructive worth has been at- 
tained in the start already made. This 
is evidenced by a revival of conservative 
buying in the wholesale dry-goods 
trade, particularly of cotton textiles and 
silks, after a long-continued interval of 
almost complete estoppage, ‘and it is 
attested further also by the news of the 
reopening of plants which had been 
closed for months and of the contem- 
plated resumption in the early future of 
numerous undertakings which have long 
been idle or which have been operating 
on short time. True it is, no doubt, 
that such reports are not uniform, and 
that whereas some plants are resuming 
others are closing down and that there is 
a very large unemployment of labor 
throughout the country. 


T is really difficult to appraise the 
industrial situation and determine 
whether such improvement as has been 
noted thus far is destined to be imme- 
diately and continuously progressive or 
not. While certain industries, like tex- 
tiles, hides and leather, boots and shoes, 
and chemicals show signs of revival, 
others, and in some respects even more 
important industries, like iron and steel, 
coal and coke, petroleum, lumber, and 
building materials, disclose pronounced 
tendencies toward further depression. 
This is essentially true of iron and steel, 
which have come to be regarded as the 
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barometers of trade, foreshadowing by 
their general tendencies, whether in 
reaction or recovery, the probable trend 
of business elsewhere. And there are 
other trade indices which make an un- 
favorable showing, such as a pronounced 
‘decline in bank clearances and railway 
earnings, the extreme depression of the 
shipping industry, both here and abroad, 
and the increasing number of bank- 
ruptcies and of defaulted or suspended 
dividend payments. Moreover, collec- 
tions throughout the country are very 
slow indeed, which is not a_ healthy 


sign. 


IRON AND STEEL CONDITIONS 


RON and steel did not feel any serious 

effects of the industrial depression 
until it had proceeded very far in other 
lines of business. One reason for that 
centered in the fact that many persons 
doubted the genuineness of the recession 
at the outset and the large producers 
were far behind in their deliveries as a 
result of the strike among the steel 
workers and coal miners and also in 
consequence of the railway freight con- 
gestion. But now the depression has 
become as acute in iron and steel as 
though the reaction had originated in 
the barometric industry. With no in- 
tention of making an invidious compari- 
son, it is generally recognized that the 
United States Steel Corporation handled 
its affairs much better than the inde- 
pendent producers during the interval of 
inordinate buying. It did not advance 
its prices to an extortionate level, but 
maintained the schedule approved by 
the War Industries Board in March, 
1919, whereas its competitors mulcted 
their customers to the extent of from 
%5 to $40 a ton more for various 
products. 


rw a result of this policy the Steel 
Corporation filled its order books 
io overflowing and, although new orders 
are coming in at not much above 25 to 30 
per cent of present capacity, the Cor- 
poration is working off its old contracts 
and is operating on a basis of 80 to 85 
per cent of capacity. As contrasted 
with this, the independent producers 





are working upon a basis of about 25 to 
40 per cent of capacity, with an occa- 
sional spurt up to 50 per cent for a 
week or so when sufficient business ac- 
cumulates. The independents have now 
reduced their prices to the level of the 
Steel Corporation, and in a few instances 
small producers have cut below these 
figures, but iron and steel prices still 
rule far in excess of the pre-war level 
and are relatively higher than a great 
many other commodities. For example, 
the average price of fourteen selected 
iron and steel products, employed as a 
basis of statistical values by the Jron 
Trade Review, was $53.43 on January Ist 
and $51.28 a ton on February Ist, last, 
which compares with $23.11 a ton on 
January 1, 1914. 


HIGH PRICES AND LOW 


) ppt and steel products, on the aver- 
age, are selling, therefore, at prac- 
tically 222 per cent above the pre-war 
level, while very many other commodi- 
ties, including copper, lead, zinc, cotton, 
cattle, hogs, and hides, are selling on 
about a pre-war basis and in a few in- 
stances even lower than on January, 
1914, while raw rubber is commanding 
not much more than 25 per cent of the 
prices which then obtained. Anthracite 
and bituminous coal, petroleum and 
wheat, are in about the same class as 
iron and steel, or about 200 per cent 
above the pre-war parity, while corn and 
sugar are slowly working toward nor- 
mal ante-bellum prices. Despite the 
great decline in the price of nearly all 
commodities, articles of manufacture 
still rule for the most part far in excess 
of the January, 1914, level, but that is 
attributable to the high cost and general 
efficiency of labor, which are features 
that the industrial depression is des- 
tined to correct in whole or in very 
large part. In fact, the manner in 
which labor has been accepting wage 
reductions has been one of the most 
encouraging signs of the times. 


UCH improvement as has occurred 
has been most pronounced wherever 
adjustments have been thorough and 
complete, and least so wherever they 
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The New Position of 
Utility Companies 


— AND LIGHT companies render ser- 
vices which are necessary to the progress 
of the nation. 


During the past few years the investment 
market has been concerned chiefly with issues 
of industrial companies, which have been en- 
joying the prosperity of a period of excep- 
tional demand for commodities at rising prices. 


As conditions change, power and light securi- 
ties are once more assuming their proper 
position. Many of the most important power 
and light companies are now financing the 
improvements and additions to their systems 
which are urgently required to meet the in- 
creasing demand for their essential services. 


Our studies and examinations of some of these 
companies have convinced us of their intrinsic 
strength and favorable prospects. 


Because of the prevailing high rates of in- 
terest, the investor may share in the future of 
these companies on a particularly advanta- 
geous basis. Their long term, high-coupon 
rate bonds offer opportunities, which may not 
long continue, for buying future income. 
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have not proceeded very far. There are 
exceptions, of course, but the foregoing 
serves as a general characterization and 
the feature is of interest in considering 
the future. Much depends upon the 
course of iron and steel and whether the 
present range of prices, which averages 
222 per cent or thereabouts above the 
pre-war level, can be maintained. Some 
observers argue that as the trade barom- 
eter failed in the exercise of that func- 
tion on this occasion and did not give 
the preliminary warning, it is not as 
sure an index as in the past, and that 
the belated depression in iron and steel 
has no special significance. That is, it 
does not foreshadow further liquidation 
or a secondary depression more acute 
than the first in general business. 


MANY IDLE WAGE WORKERS 


UCH, of course, may be the case, 
but the conditions surrounding the 
basic and barometric industry at present 
leave much to be desired. Of the exist- 
ing situation the Zron Age, the leading 
trade authority, said, early in February, 
‘Railroads, shipyards, fabricating shops, 
automobile plants, and implement works 
—the ordinary outlets for plates, shapes, 
and bars, the heavy products that are 
the backbone of the industry—give 
promise of but moderate consumption in 
the first half of the year.” This, of 
course, indicates continued contraction 
in iron and steel, and the question nar- 
rows down to whether general industry 
can progress under such unsatisfactory 
conditions as are predicted for iron and 
steel or whether the depression there 
may not halt the improvement and force 
another interval of industrial depression. 
It would seem idle to look for a sus- 
tained or progressive recovery in gencral 
business if highly unsatisfactory condi- 
tions continue in basic industries like 
iron and steel, coal and coke, petroleum, 
building materials, and the like. 


LARGE unemployment of wage 
workers, estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Labor on January Ist, at 
3,473,466, throughout the country is, 
of course, a most distressing feature of 
the industrial depression. Although 





the number has probably been reduc «. 
since the figures were compiled throu 

a resumption of operations at ma » 
plants which were shut down at | 
time, it is clear that there must be ; 
vast army of the unemployed in | 
country, and this, naturally, has so: 
bearing upon the problem under co - 
sideration. While unemployment m 
increase the efficiency of labor, it «. 
suredly reduces purchasing power aid 
the buying capacity of the country h.s 
been enormously reduced through thie 
great decline in farm values, loss «f 
wages through unemployment, shor'- 
time working, reductions in the sca'e 
of pay and the like. The communiiy 
is as bitterly opposed to high prices 
now as it was a year ago, and this 
bids fair to continue, for the neces- 
sity of economy on the part of man) 
persons has been added to their un- 
willingness to submit to extortion, and 
both are opposed to excessive buying 
and high prices 


REAL ESTATE AND RENTS 


HERE can be little or no doubt 

- that rents which were advanced 
inordinately less than a year ago in every 
city in the land are destined to fall, and 
so far as New York is concerned the 
recession in rental values of apartments 
of intermediate price are already ap- 
parent. Building operations are always 
affected adversely by uncertain or de- 
clining real-estate values which cause 
the abandonment of some projects and 
the postponement of others. Construc- 


tion costs are an all-important element, 


of course, in every manufacturing and 
housing proposition, and though high 
prices for material and labor may offer 
no insurmountable barrier to building 
when all values are advancing, it is quite 
another matter if real estate and rental 
values are falling. Such is the clearly 
defined tendency throughout the coun- 
try at this time and it is likely to have 
an adverse effect on iron and other re- 
lated industries. Récent estimates of 
new construction to be undertaken at the 
opening of the building season, a few 
weeks hence, placed the amount at only 
35 per cent of normal. 
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From 1914 through 1918 the world, from a financial point 
of view, SPENT its savings and “WASTED” its labor. The 
relations between the nations were broken and have not yet 
been readjusted. In this country there was an orgy of waste 
and extravagance. 


The inevitable results have followed. Price bubbles have. 
burst. Such commodities as sugar, coffee, rubber, copper, cotton, 
and wool have shrunk more than one-half. Borrowers have been 
forced to sell. People, to protect their business, have had to sell 
their securities. Prices of securities have shrunk from 25% to 50%%. 


BUT most of the inflation is “out.” The nations of the 
world will undoubtedly, before many months, readjust their rela- 
tions. Necessity is compelling economy instead of extravagance. 77%) 
Owing to “Forced Liquidation,” sound securities are selling at be- 
low normal values. The time to buy is when other people must 
sell, for then the buyer best serves himself and the community. 


There are three KINDS of CORPORATIONS whose ij 
BONDS and STOCKS are especially attractive: AN 

















The Corporation which has not 
unduly expanded during these last 
years and which has NO FLOAT- 
ING DEBT. 


A prominent one is the 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
CORPORATION 


Having 91,000 Common stockholders 








through its NATURAL ADVAN- 
TAGES and its GOOD MANAGE- 
MENT, has maintained good earn- 
ings and freedom from floating debt. 
An instance is the 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD CO. 


Having 34,000 Common stockholders 


The Railroad Company which, (i) 
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The Corporation whose long history shows that its 
EARNINGS are not only SUFFICIENT, but CON- 
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115 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 
Having 1 38,000 stockholders 


There are many other properties which belong in some 
one of these three classes; we shall be glad to 
give information concerning them. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & Co. 


1865 


18 BROAD ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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STANT, through periods of depression or activity. A My: 
conspicuous example is the SS 
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JSINESS AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


See LN _.. — # 


G6 For Your Savings 


You should make your savings earn 6% for 
every day. The Greenebaum Systematic Sav- 
ings Plan makes it possible for you to increase 
your savings income and safely invest your 
savings as they grow. This Plan is based upon 
66 years’ successful experience of the Oldest 
Banking House in Chicago. It encourages 
thrift and provides a safe investment for your 
savings — Bank Safeguarded First Mortgage 
Real Estate Bonds in denominations of $100, 
$500, $1000. 


Our Systematic Savings Plan folder gives you full details of 
the most liberal offer made by a responsible bank. Send 
for it to-day. 

Ask for S. S. Plan Folder 503 

For c i , use Pp 








Greenebaum Sons 
Bank andTrust Company 





La Salle and Madison Streets 
Oldest Banking House in Chicago 
RESOURCES OVER $20,000,000 
Correspondents in Many Cities 


GREENEBAUM SONS BANK and 
TRUST COMPANY, Chicago, Il. 


Send your SYSTEMATIC SAVINGS PLAN folder to 
NAME... 
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NOTHER feature which adds to 

the perplexity of those who are 
considering the future of the iron-and- 
steel industry concerns the possible 
effect of foreign competition. During 
the entire interval of the war this 
country held the commanding position 
in the neutral markets of the world, 
and it may still be the dominating fac- 
tor, but British, Belgian, and French 
producers have been making extensive 
reductions in prices recently, while the 
German manufacturers have been com- 
ing to the front rapidly in recent months 
and have shown an ability to undersell 
all competitors. As recently as Janu- 
ary, for example, they were awarded the 
large contract for supplying the Spanish 
government railroad lines with locomo- 
tives against Belgian, English, Swiss, 
French, and American bidders, and it is 
reported, also, that but a short time 
before they underbid the English in 
their own home market and were 
awarded the contract for the steel re- 
quired for a large power house to be 
erected in the outskirts of London. 
This may mean much or little, but to an 
inexpert observer it looks as though we 
might expect more active competition in 
the near future than in the recent past 
in the foreign markets for iron and 
steel. 


GERMAN REPARATION 


HILE a more hopeful feeling has 

developed among business men 
since the turn of the year, every informed 
observer realizes that there are numerous 
cross currents and many unfavorable - 
factors in the situation, and very few 
persons subscribe to the theory of an 
important early recovery. ‘True it is, 
no doubt, that the speculative markets 
found much of encouragement in a rapid 
advance in the foreign exchanges during 
January, and associated this movement 
with the meeting of the Reparation 
Council of the Allied Powers in Paris 
and with the hope of a speedy settle- 
ment of the German indemnity. There 


_ can be no two opinions, of course, re- 
_ garding the great importance attaching 


to a final adjudication of this matter. 














National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 





World Wide System 
of Banking. Service 





In addition to technical phases 
of foreign banking, the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York 
offers a broad service to those 
engaged in foreign trade. 


From its own files this bank 
is prepared to furnish reliable 
information concerning the char- 
acter and credit standing of large 
commercial houses f the world. 
Through association with the lead- 
ing banks of other countries we 
can obtain special reports cov- 
ering subjects important to the 
safe and orderly conduct of in- 
ternational business. 








Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
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Worry-Proof 
Bonds 


tT ERE can I find an in- 
vestment that will free 
me from worry, care 


and anxiety?” is a question thou- 
sands of investors ask. 


Such an investment is to be 
found in the first mortgage 
bonds, safe-guarded under the 
Straus Plan. We have just pub- 
lished a new booklet telling 
about these bonds in detail. 


Write for it today and specify 
Booklet C-1109 





S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 


New York - 150 Broadway 
Chicago - Straus Building 





Offices in Fifteen Principal Cities 





39 years without loss to any investor 























A Booklet os 


Good Investments 


END for our $2-page booklet 
of 1921 investment oppor- 


tunities Bonds, Notes, Pre- 
ferred Stocks of electric, gas and 
industrial companies with tested 
earnings records. 
Yields as high as 11% 
Maturities 2 to 21 years. 


isk for Booklet H-1 
H. M.Byllesby & Co. 
208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Incorporated 
New York Boston 


111 Broadway 30 State Street 


Providence Detroit 
10 Weybosset St. 





It would enable the Allies, for one 
thing, to make some definite arrange- 
ment regarding the payment of the 
$10,000,000,000 advanced to them by 
this country, and it would assist some of 
them, and particularly France, in nego- 
tiating additional loans, thus averting, 
probably, a default in certain of her 
obligations, which, according to recent 
Paris advices, is not impossible. 


UT at the present writing the 

reparation question does not ap- 
pear to have been definitely settled. 
True, the Supreme Council of the Allies 
have delivered their ultimatum, assess- 
ing an indemnity upon Germany of 
226,000,000,000 of gold marks, equiva- 
lent to about $56,000,000,000, payable 
in instalments covering a period of forty- 
two years, and in addition they call on 
her to pay a tax of 12 per cent annually 
upon her exports for a like period. 
Various pains and penalties have been 
prescribed in the case Germany refuses 
to enter into this engagement, such as 
barring her from negotiating loans 
abroad and depriving her of the adminis- 
tration of her own customs revenues; 
but it is one thing to impose such bur- 
dens upon Germany and another thing 
for the German people to make the pay- 
ments. Though far less than the 400,- 
000,000,000 gold marks originally de- 
manded by France, the amount of the 
indemnity is staggering, and many ex- 
perienced international bankers assert 
that it is in excess of Germany’s ability 
to pay. 


GERMANY’S INDUSTRIAL FUTURE 


ERIOUS objections have been 

raised to the imposition of the 12- 
per-cent tax upon German exports, 
which—however it may handicap her in 
the world’s markets; possibly one of the 
objects sought—will raise the price of 
German goods to foreign consumers 
everywhere and render it more difficult 
for her to meet the indemnity. That 
Germany may be expected to offer vig- 
orous opposition to the terms of settle- 
ment admits of no serious doubt, but it 
is difficult to see wherein this will avail 
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Results 
of 

What 
Two 
Investors 


Did 
R. SMITH, a successful business man, in- 
vested his surplus in stocks which were 
then rapidly rising in price. At the end of 
1920, following a slump in which some stocks 
fell $150 a share, he found that many dividend 
payments had been reduced or omitted en- 
tirely, his income was greatly shrunken, and 
he faced a heavy loss on his investment. 
Mr. Jones bought Miller Mortgage Bonds. 7% 
interest on his investment was paid steadily and 
the principal did not fall in value. 
Today Smith is working for Jones. 
Miller First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds will see you 


through bad times as well as good times. Write for 
folder ‘Two Men and Their Money.” 


$100 Bonds, $500 Bonds, $1000 Bonds 
7% interest payable twice yearly 
Maturities, 2 to 10 years 
Partial payment accounts carried 
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fluctuation and worry—and earns 7%! 


INVESTORS BONDS are first mortgages on 
_ - of pro aie pe They are issued in denominations 

$1,000 and are recommended by a House 
wich hy inaned millions of dollars during the pest 
seventeen years with 100% safety. 


Write for our investment list, booklet and details 
of partial papment plan. Ask for booklet B-106 


I INVE ESTORS 

CORPORATION 

poo Ww. = eee ST., CHICAGO 
Inter -Southern Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


Ui Sock of Go STIS Sears Cee, is owned by 


stockholders of the Madison & 1 LL 























bank of highest standing ai tisall tee 








The Financial Department 


of Harper’s Magazine will supply upon re- 
quest booklets on Investments in Stocks 
and Bonds, Insurance, Banking and Trust 
Company service—see list on fourth page 
following. 











her much if the Allies insist upon the 
fulfillment of the terms. What the con- 
sequences, political, social, and eco- 
nomic, will be of the enforcement of the 
huge indemnity is a question which 
time alone can determine. While finan- 
cial observers generally have been look- 
ing forward to the settlement of the 
indemnity question as a great construc- 
tive development, this opinion has al- 
ways been predicated upon the theory 
that the indemnity would be so ar- 
ranged as to offer no serious obstacle to 
Germany’s financial and commercial re- 
habilitation or her industrial progress. 


HETHER that is possible under 

the altered conditions, deprived 
of her ships and with the burdensome 
indemnity and the export tax superim- 
posed upon other heavy taxes, remains 
to be seen. If the advices from Berlin 
are to be relied upon, it is not impossible 
that the present German government 
may be overthrown if it approves the 
terms of settlement, and no one appears 
to know what may follow in that event; 
but even if a political convulsion should 
be averted, will it be possible for a na- 
tion so burdened down with obligatioas 
to negotiate loans when, under the terms 
of the agreement, even her customs 
revenues may be taken away from her, 
and will there be enough money left out 
of the taxes which must be imposed 
upon individuals to encourage industrial 
enterprise? No one will willingly slave 
his life away without an adequate re- 
ward, and there may be far less of 
stimulating force in the settlement of 
the German indemnity matter, provided 
it is settled according to the terms pro- 
posed, than was thought likely but a 
short time ago. 


EXCHANGE AND LIBERTY 


LTHOUGH in Wall Street discus- 

sions the recovery in the foreign 
exchanges was associated directly with 
the deliberations of the Reparation 
Council and the German indemnity 
question, the extent of these influences 
has never appeared quite clear. This in 


BONDS 


consequence of the fact that very many 
factors have entered into the equation 


























Husbands, Wives, and Wills 


AN Y women whotake akeen 

interest in their husbands’ 
business problems and co-operate 
in solving them, seem to consider 
the very important business matter 
of making a will too solemn a 
subject to discuss. 


Yet here a woman misses a great 
opportunity to help her husband. 
This is one of the things about 
her husband’s business that a 
woman should make fer business. 


A wife should know that, if her 
husband dies without having made 
a will, the laws governing in such 
a case must take their course, and 
their impersonal operation may not 
take into consideration the partic- 
ular circumstances in which she 
and her children may find them- 
selves; and that the disposition of 
the property may be entirely dif- 
ferent from that which her husband 
would have intended. 


A wife should know that the 
faw permits her husband by mak- 
ing a will to provide for her fu- 
ture comfort,to relieve her of many 


legal problems, and to prevent 
annoyances and disappointments. 


She should know, too, that 
through his will, her husband can 
create a trust, protecting her against 
ill-advised investments, freeing her 
fromthe responsibilities of manage- 
ment, insuring the preservation of 
the property, and securing to her 
the fullest benefit from the estate. 


She should know that the modern 
Trust Company offers a confi- 
dential and perpetual service in 
carrying out the provisions of a 
will, rendering this service un- 
der the supervision of strict laws 
and in accord with sound business 
principles. 


Having in mind her children 
and the protection which only a 
will affords, it is a wife’s duty, as 
much as her husband’s, to see that 
a proper will is made. 


A wife should encourage her 
husband to make his will, to name 
a Trust Company as the executor 
and trustee under his will, and — 
to do these things NOW. 


This is the third of a series of messages to be published by associated trust 
companies of the United States concerning the services they render. A 
new book, Safeguarding Your Family's Future, explaining these services, 
may be obtained upon application to a trust company, or upon request to 


Trust CoMPANY DivisIon 


AMERICAN BANKERS AssocIATION 
Five Nassau Street, New York 
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Cassatt Prestige 
ye prestige is the 


accumulated good will 
gained in nearly a half 
century’s service to the invest- 
ing public. 
Always, we have considered 
ourselves as professional ad- 
visers to our clients, assisting 
them in securing a maximum 
interest return consistent with 
careful conservatism 
Every security suggested must 
have passed the searching ex- 
amination of experts; must be 
such that we would invest in 
it ourselves 
‘The March issue of “‘cASSATT 
OFFERINGS,” a listing of se- 
lected securities, is now ready 
for distribution. 
KINDLY ASK FOR CIRCULAR H-3 





CASSATT. & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 











BOOKS TO HELP AND INSPIRE 
BUSINESS MEN 


RETAIL SELLING James W. Fisk. .$1.75 
(Harper's Retail Business Series edited by 
John B. Swinney) 


RETAIL BUYING CurrronC. Fretp.. 1.75 
(Harper's Retail Business Series edited by 
John B. Swinney) 


OBVIOUS ADAMS 


Ropert R. UppeGrarr.............. 15 
ACRES OF DIAMONDS 
Russert H. Conwmin............... 1.35 


WHAT YOU CAN DO WITH YOUR 
WILL POWER. RussettH.Conweitt .75 


IMAGINATION IN BUSINESS; 
vk eS ee eee .75 


PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC MAN- 
AGEMENT. Freperick W.Tayuor.. 2.50 


PRINCIPLES OF SHOP MANAGE- 
MENT. Freperick W. Tayior..... 2.50 


PRINCIPLES OF BANKING 
Caries A. Conant. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 











of exchange, the principal one being an 
enormous speculative movement. No 
one appears to know, or, if so, no one 
seems willing to explain what the 
maneuver betokens, but there has been 
very heavy selling of spot exchange and 
buying of futures, an operation whereby 
important remitters are able to main- 
tain a position, moving it forward from 
time to time as if awaiting some im- 
portant development which has been 
deferred. It is impossible to say whether 
these operations have any bearing upon 
the rumored intentions of Great Brit- 
ain to fund its indebtedness to this 
country, but that matter, of course, has 
figured among the conjectures in the 
financial district. 


HILE no official confirmation has 

been received as yet, the im- 
pression is quite general in the financial 
district that the heavy buying of gov- 
ernment issues in the closing days of the 
old and the opening days of the new 
year which was responsible for an ad- 
vance of 5 points or so in some of the 
Liberty bonds was for the account of the 
government sinking fund. If so, and 
the transaction was planned for the pur- 
pose of creating a favorable sentiment, 
it was not only very well timed, but 
highly successful, for the improvement in 
the Liberty bonds and Victory notes im- 
parted strength to municipal, railway, 
and corporation bonds, and they in turn 
found a reflection in speculative stocks, 
which moved up sharply. On Decem- 
ber 23d, for example, the average price 
of fifty representative issues—twenty- 
five rails and twenty-five industrials— 
employed in Wall Street as a basis for 
statistical comparison ruled at $60.94. 
On January 28th it stood at $66.24, 
reflecting an average advance of $5.30 
per share. During the period the rail- 
way stocks moved up from $64.08 to 
$67.48, and the industrial stocks from 
$57.80 to $65, an average advance of 
$3.40 and $7.20 per share, respectively. 


STOCKS, BONDS, AND MONEY 


ENTIMENTAL considerations, 
rather than actual developments, 
played an important part in the rapid 
recovery in the speculative market, no 
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q For the benefit of our read- 
ers we give below a list of 
some of the special booklets 
on financial subjects issued by 
firms of established reputation: 


INVESTMENT RECOMMENDATIONS. Guaranty 
Company of New York, 140 Broadway, N.Y. 


SAFETY AND 6%. S. W. Straus & Co., 150 
Broadway, N. Y., or Straus Building, Chicago. 


GetTinc THE Most Out or Your Money. 
Babson’s Statistical Organization, Wellesley 
Hills, Mass. 


Why a Trust Company? Bankers Trust Co., 
16 Wall Street, New York 


MeN AnD Bonps. National City Co., 55 Wall 
Street, New York. 


Do I Neep Lire Insurance? Postal Life In- 
surance Co., 511 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Tre Premier INvestMENtT. William R. Comp- 
ton Co., 408 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Creatinc Goon Investments. G. L. Miller & 
Co., Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


CONCERNING Trusts AND Wiis. Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 


AccEePpTANCES. National Shawmut Bank, Bos- 


ton, Mass. 


How Farm MortGaces ArE Mape. George 
M. Forman & Co., 11 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Tue 6°) Systematic Savines Pitan. Greene- 
baum Sons Bank and Trust Co., La Salle and 
Madison Streets, Chicago, II. 


6°% AND Sarety. Calvert Mortgage Co., 865 
Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 


INvestTMENT Items. Royal Securities Corpora- 
tion, 165 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Bonps—5°), to 7.85%. Mercantile Trust Co.., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Loosre-Lear Security Recorp. Halsey, Stuart 

& Co., 209 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 
NORTHWESTERN Monicipat Bonps. Seattle 
National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 


Tue Marit Orpver Business. H. M. Byllesby 
& Co., 208 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ll. 


Tue InvestmMent—THE Hovse Backtne It. 
Investors Securities Corporation, 3131 West 
Madison Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Freperau Estate Tax Law anp ReGuLatTions. 
The Equitable Trust Company of New York, 
37 Wall Street, N. Y. 


Copies of the above will be supplied 

upon request by addressing Finan- 

cial Department, Harper’s Magazine, 
Franklin Square, New York 











doubt. In the first instance special sell- 
ing to establish losses for income-tax 
purposes, which had assumed large pro- 
portions, came to an end on the last 
business day of the year. Some of the 
sellers neglected to repurchase their 
holdings, and the extreme depression 
then prevalent in Wall Street induced 
many inexperienced persons, as well as 
the professional traders, to sell the 
market, in expectation of a further de- 
cline. This left a large outstanding 
short account, and the enforced re- 
purchases of the bearish element, which 
was influenced by a rapid upbidding of 
special issues by pools and cliques, had 
more to do with the advance than any- 
thing else. With the practical elimina- 
tion of the short interest the stock mar- 
ket entered upon an interval of extreme 
dullness, for the general public has 
shown no disposition as yet to engage in 
risky speculative ventures. There is too 
much uncertainty in the general situa- 
tion for that, and obviously the course 
of prices in the future will be governed 
by events, not sentiment. 


LTHOUGH the Federal Reserve 

banks have shown a slight im- 
provement in their reserve position 
since the turn of the year, there has 
been no pronounced change in the 
money market, and interest rates, after 
a slight temporary relaxation, have 
shown a disposition to harden. Though 
disappointing to the speculative ele- 
ment, there was nothing surprising in 
this to informed observers, who realized 
long ago that there was little or no 
chance of permanently easy money as 
long as the loans account was as widely 
overexpanded as at present and as long 
as the resources of the member banks 
were employed to such a large extent as 
they have been in protecting embar- 
rassed merchants and corporations and 
in earrying billions of unfunded obliga- 
tions or credits for exporters. The 
strained condition of capital and credit 
is well illustrated by the heavy out- 
pouring of new bond issues, which are 
being offered to investors on interest 
bases ranging from 61% to 8% per cent. 
Assuredly, if unpropitious for other 
classes in the community, the present is 
a harvest time for investors. 
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The Financial and 


Commercial Outlook 


By JOHN GRANT DATER 


T is peculiar of the year 1920, which 
| passed into history “unwept, un- 
honored, and unsung,” that it did not, 
apparently, place the stamp of finality 
upon any thing of fundamental economic 
importance, but, rather, that it left all 
of the most serious and vexatious 
problems, which developed during the 
interval, as a heritage, or a continuing 
influence, for the coming months and 
years. Take, for example, the matter 
of the industrial depression which has 
heen of unparalleled intensity, extending 
now over the better part of nine months 
and manifesting recently nearly all the 
characteristics of a major commercial 
crisis of world-wide application. Se- 
curities and commodities, raw materials 
and nearly all manufactured wares, have 
fallen enormously in price, and many 
articles are selling to-day below their 
intrinsic worth, as measured by pro- 
duction costs; yet experienced observers 
are unwilling, as a rule, to hazard the 
prediction that the reaction has run its 
full course or that prices will not be 
depressed still further. 


SOME FURTHER READJUSTMENTS 


HIS feature was very strongly em- 

phasized in the articles and sym- 
posiums of opinion contained in the 
annual financial and commercial reviews 
and forecasts which made their ap- 
pearance in large number around the 
beginning of the year. Economists of 


nation-wide .reputation, college profes- 





sors, students of financial and commer- 
cial phenomena, and other trained ob- 
servers, as well as leading bankers, 
important manufacturers, influential 
business men, and experienced railway 
executives were all, seemingly, in accord 
that contraction and price revision were 
likely to continue for some time yet to 
come. Among the many who expressed 
their opinions there were some who in- 
clined to the belief that what remained of 
adjustment to be accomplished would 
be mild and of brief duration; others, 
that it would be severe and long con- 
tinued, and in between these extremes it 
was possible to read almost every con- 
ceivable shade and gradation of view. 
Despite this divergence of opinion re- 
garding details, however, the conclu- 
sions were practically unanimous con- 
cerning the continuance of industrial 
depression and the unlikelihood of an 
early or sustained recovery. 


HIS is a situation, without doubt, 
where “the greater implies the 
less,’ or, in other words, matters have 
progressed to a point where various 
factors which contributed to the existing 
reaction and some features which have 
developed as a consequence of the 
contraction in general business have 
become merged together in the depres- 
sion itself. Certain elements stand out 
more prominently than others, perhaps, 
as, for instance, the conditions surround- 
ing commercial credit, the widely ex- 
panded position of the financial institu- 
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tions, the demoralization of the inter- 
national exchanges, the great fall in 
commodity prices, and the marked cur- 
tailment in the purchasing power of the 
country; but whether in the present 
accentuated stage of the phenomena 
these are more properly the causes of 
depression or the effects of depression it 
is impossible to say. The problem is 
something like that of the old-time 
puzzling question of which came first 
the chicken or the egg. 


AN UNCERTAIN OUTLOOK 


T is not too much to say that standing 

now upon the threshold of the year 
1921 financial and commercial observers 
are as uncertain of what the future has 
in store as they have been at any time 
since the reaction set in, and not un- 
naturally so, for instead of decreasing 
in number or clarifying themselves, the 
problems which are giving the greatest 
concern appear actually to have mul- 
tiplied and increased in intensity, com- 
plexity, and disturbing force. They 
involve briefly the consequences, of the 
great fall in prices, not only those which 
have taken place, but those which are 
yet to come in the process of further 
adjustments. The shrinkage has in- 
volved very heavy losses which are 
destined to find reflection in further 
contraction, diminished production, in- 
creasing unemployment of labor, and a 
curtailment in the country’s purchasing 
power. 


N course of time, no doubt, the de- 

pression in general business will cur- 
tail the demands upon capital and 
credit and result in monetary relaxa- 
tion, but it is to be noted that there has 
been no important change for the better 
in this respect up to the present time, 
despite the heavy fall in commodity 
and security prices and the pronounced 
contraction in manufacture and trading. 
In writing of this feature last month 
reference was made to the fact that the 
loans of the national banks of the 
country had increased $1,300,300,000 
between September 12, 1919, and Sep- 
tember 8, 1920, both dates being those 
of the calls for the conditions of the 
banks issued by the Comptroller of the 





Currency and the latest returns avail- 
able for purposes of comparison. What 
is true of any clearly defined tendency 
upon the part of the national banks has 
always been found true also of the 
state banks and trust companies. These 
institutions combined transact a some- 
what larger volume of business than the 
national banks, but assuming their 
transactions to be of equal proportions 
and that the tendencies were similar, the 
loan expansion of the year of all the 
banks in the country combined would 
approximate $2,600,000,000. 


LOANS STILL EXPANDED 


HERE has, no doubt, been some 

contraction in loans since September 
last, but if the tendencies disclosed by 
the weekly reports of the Federal 
Reserve Banks and of the New York 
Clearing House Association are an index 
of the trend and the conditions else- 
where the reduction has not been as 
large as one would imagine from the 
extensive liquidation which has taken 
place in stocks and commodities and 
the slowing down of industrial activity. 
The statement of the Federal Reserve 
Banks as a whole on September 10th 
last, for example, disclosed a total of 
rediscounts and bills purchased of 
$2,992,181,000, and on December 31st 
of $2,974,836,000, a negligable decrease 
when the circumstances are considered. 
Similarly, on September 11th the New 
York Associated banks reported actual 
loans of $5,117,442,000, and on De- 
cember Slst of $5,274,451,000, an ac- 
tual increase of $157,009,000. While 
not at all conclusive as to the conditions 
prevailing the country over, the fore- 
going figures lead to the conclusion that, 
despite liquidation, the great fall in 
prices, and the disturbing developments 
in the markets, the total borrowings 
from the banks of the. country have 
undergone no material contraction since 
September, the period of greatest un- 
settlement. 


HAT the amount of money owing 
to the financial institutions should 
be as large now, if not very much 
larger—which, unquestionably, is the 
case—than it was a year ago is far from 
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The Banking Situation 


HE rapid changes in com- 
nies prices, the industrial 
readjustments, and financial 
disturbances incident to the 
periods of war and reconstruc- 
tion have provided a severe 
test for the credit and banking 
resources of this country. 


It is a matter of national 
congratulation that our bank- 
ing system has successfully met 
that test and occupies today art 
intrinsically sound and strong 
position. The combined re- 
sources of all banks in this 
country are in excess of fifty 
billion dollars. Approximately 
one-third of all the gold coin 
and bullion of the world is 
held in the United States, and 
underlies our credit structure. 


During the five years of 
prosperity which we have just 
enjoyed, the banks of the coun- 
try accumulated ample reserves 
out of their earnings, and have 
been able to more than meet 
the conditions due to the de- 
cline in commodity and secur- 
ity markets. 


In the readjustment period 


since the Armistice, as during 
the war, the Federal Reserve 
System has functioned con- 
structively and conservatively. 
It has met the problems of the 
hour in a manner to serve and 
protect the best interests of the 
nation. Credit has been liber- 
ally extended, but without 
impairment of reserves. And 
if the readjustments which the 
existing situation require are 
left to the orderly operation of 
economic laws, they will be 
made safely and to the ultimate 
welfare of the country. 


As a member bank of the 
Federal Reserve System, this 
Company has met the essential 
requirements of its clients. In 
the working out of the con- 
structive business program the 
country now faces, this Com- 
pany, with its trained organiza- 
tion of five thousand members; 
its capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits of more than $60,- 
000,000; its resources of more 
than $800,000,000; and its 
world-wide banking facilities, 
is prepared to render the fullest 
measure of service. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 
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reassuring. Nothing which has devel- 
oped within the entire twelve months 
has been more apparent than the fall in 
commodity and security prices and the 
slowing down of business. The shrink- 
age in values runs up into the billions 
and tens of billions; farm values alone, 
according to the Department of Agri- 
culture, have declined $5,000,000,000. 
Bradstreets approximate index number 
of commodity prices as of December Ist 
was $13.6263, which marks a decrease of 
13 per cent from the November Ist 
level and of 34.6 per ce:.t from the high 
point reached on ive ruary Ist. A 
mere cursory glance over the stock and 
bond tables of the year discloses many 
declines of 30, 40, and 50 points and 
even more in the issues of wholly solvent 
corporations. It is a matter of com- 
mon notoriety, also, that many of the 
larger corporations in the country are 
operating on short time and some are 
closed down entirely, and that there is 
much unemployment of labor. 


IMMOBILIZED CREDITS 


AS a result of these developments 
and others of like character it 
must of necessity require far less money 
and credit to transact the business of 
this country now than it did twelve 
months ago, and under normal condi- 
tions one would expect to see~ the 
diminished requirements of credit re- 
flect in a contraction of bank loans, 
whereas the contrary, taking the year 
as a whole, is the case. Wherein centers 
the explanation for this anomalous 
situation, for there must be some 
reason for increased borrowings in a 
liquidating market? Various factors 
contribute to the result, no doubt, but 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the principal difficulty bears di- 
rectly upon the character of a very large 
volume of the loans. There has been 
no contraction commensurate with the 
tremendous shrinkage in values because 
a very large percentage of the obliga- 
tions have become “frozen” hard and 
fast. 


N other words, many borrowers have 
suffered such severe losses through 
the depreciation of their merchandise 





that they cannot readily meet the 
indebtedness. To insist upon a sett 
ment under existing conditions woul: 
merely force the insolvency of many 
merchant and many a_ corporatio: 
which, if given time, may be able 
pay in full, and so the banks have bee: 
forced to grant extensions and nurse th: 
borrowers along in the hope that the) 
may work out of their difficulties satis 
factorily in time. There can be no 
doubt that the disposition of the farmers 
of the West and the planters of the 
South to withhold their wheat and their 
cotton from the markets, in the hope 
of an improvement in price, has ac- 
centuated the “freezing,” or immobiliz- 
ing, of the loan account, and another 
factor tending toward the same result, 
as important and, in some respects, 
even more important than the others, 
bears upon the employment of domestic 
credit in financing the country’s vast 
export trade. 


FINANCING FOREIGN TRADE 


T seems highly anomalous that the 

United States should have trans- 
acted the largest overseas business in its 
entire history in a year marked by 
acute industrial depression, of falling 
values, and of demoralized international 
exchanges, yet that is the simple fact. 
The exports for the year 1920, with 
December partly estimated, attained the 
enormous aggregate of $8,107,323,420, 
while imports reached the record-break- 
ing figures of $5,333,117,932, or a total 
business of both combined of $13,440,- 
451,352. This compares with exports 
of $7,920,425,000, imports of $3,904,- 
364,000, and a combined total of 
$11,824,789,000 in 1919 and with exports 
of $6,149,087,000, imports of $3,031,- 
212,000, and a combined total of 
$9,180,299,000 in 1918. The largest 
foreign business transacted by the coun- 
try prior to the war was in 1913, when 
exports were $2,482,641,000, imports 
$1,792,596,000, the combined total being 
$4,275,237,000. 


HE vast increase in our interna- 
tional trade, as a result of the 
altered conditions brought about by the 
war, is highly gratifying to our national 
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During a period when more than usual care should be exercised in 
the selection of investments, we advise the purchase of shares of the 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 


Listed on the New York, Boston and Chicago Stock Exchanges. 
Free from Normal Federal Income Tax. 


This Company (after making adequate provision for depreciation 
and obsolescence) has always earned its interest and dividend require- 
ments and a surplus besides. 


Dividends have been paid by this Company, and its predecessor, 
the American Bell Telephone Company for the last 39 years 
at not less than 7!49%, and for the last 14 years at 8%. 


It has earned these dividends during five distinct periods of business 
depression when various standard railroads and industrials have been 
forced to reduce their payments or discontinue them entirely. 










Pays $8.00 per share each year, and therefore at $100 per share, 
it yields 8%. 


We shall be pleased, on request, to give further information regarding the company. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CoO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON 18 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
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A ee ee 
This Bank Protects You 





Sixty-Six Years of Safety 


It is easy to claim safety; to demonstrate 
it is a more difficult and a more important 
matter. 


Our claim that First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds, described in the Greenebaum “In- 
vestors’ Guide,’’ are safe, is supported by 
our record now in its sixty-sixth year. 


As an asset, our perfect safety record is 
more valuable to us and more important 
to maintain than the safety of all the ac- 
cumulations of any individual investor. 
The principles and methods through which 
this unique record was established will be 
zealously followed through the years to 
come. 


Your investment patronage is solicited on 
our record of demonstrated safety. 


The Greenebaum “ Investors’ Guide’”’ 
will lead you to investment Safety 


Fill out and mail the coupon. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Bank andTrust Company 


La Salle and Madison Streets 
Oldest Banking House in Chicago 
RESOURCES OVER $20,000,000 
Correspondents in Many Cities 





GREENEBAUM SONS BANK and 
TRUST COMPANY, Chicago, Ill 


Send a copy of the Greenebaum “ Investors’ Guide” to 
NAMI 


STREET 


GEE V 22.00 








pride, no doubt, but it is becoming 
clearer and clearer that the methods of 
transacting the export business have 
undergone a radical change and that the 
huge totals are not an _ unalloyed 
blessing, for they are involving us deeper 
and deeper in a credit strain. This 
arises out of the fact that since the 
advances of $10,000,000,000 made by 
our Government to other Governments 
ran out the foreign trade has been 
financed in numerous supposedly short- 
term ways; by the purchase of foreign- 
exchange bills, by extensions of credit 
from exporters here to their foreign 
customers—such credit being followed 
often enough by borrowing at the banks 
to meet the shortage of working capital 
thus brought about—and in several 
other ways. These credits, though 
called “short term,” are not, actually, 
of that variety. They have been shifted 
about within the country, but so long 
as our exports exceed our imports and 
so long as the foreigners are unable to 
meet their obligations with merchandise, 
gold, securities, or other offsets the 
credits cannot be paid off and, to a 
large extent they have not been. 
Many of them have been renewed again 
and again. 


UNLIQUID FOREIGN CREDITS 


T is estimated that the floating in- 

debtedness of foreign countries to 
ourselves, created by the methods de- 
scribed, amounts to at least $4,000,000,- 
000, and it is known that these un- 
liquidated obligations have been an 
important factor in accentuating the 
credit strain. They have contributed 
largely, in an indirect way, to the 
violent decline in commodity and se- 
curity prices and they are an important 
factor, also, in the “freezing,” or im- 
mobolizing of bank loans. It is quite 
apparent that the country cannot go 
on indefinitely extending credits and 
expanding loans for the purpose of con- 
ducting an export business upon the 
present scale. Unless a different method 
can be devised, such as that contem- 
plated in the formation of the $100,- 
000,000 Foreign Trade Finance Cor- 
poration, Europe will have to settle the 
credit balances due us in gold or its 
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National Bank of Commerce 


in New York 





A Service of Facts 


Through contact with every 
phase of big business and asa 
result of the exhaustive and 
constant study of economic con. 
ditions which is essential to 
the safe conduct of a great bank, 
the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York is able to render to its 
friends a peculiarly valuable 
service. 


Broadly speaking, we are ina 
position to supply authoritative 
information, drawn from original 
sources, on practically every im- 
portant matter related to commerce 
and industry, whether national 
or international. 


Our friends, in this sensitive 
period of adjustment, are invited 
to employ this service to the 
fullest extent. 














Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
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TEN UTILITY BOND TESTS 


ONDS of public utilities are based 

on essential services. 
Our pamphlet “Ten Tests of a Sound 
Public Utility Bond”, shows the sim- 
ple method of measuring the merits 
of bonds of this type. 

Copies will be sent without obligation 

upon application for pamphet H.M.6 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


Incorporated—Successors to N. W. Halsey & Co., Chicago 





CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
DETROIT ST. Louis MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE 
—— — . — —ee 











39 Years Without 
Loss to Any 


Investor 


IS is now the record of 

S. W. Straus & Co. Should 

not securities backed by such 

a record appeal to you, as a con- 

servative investor? Why not in- 

vestigate the Straus Plan, which 

is the cause of this record? Write 

today for our new booklet, which 
tells why and how. Ask for 


Booklet B-1109 





S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 


New York - 150 Broadway 
Chicago - Straus Building 


Offices in Fifteen Principal Cities 








39 years without loss to any investor 
































equivalent, as in the past, or our exports 
will be seriously curtailed. Industrial 
depression would be intensified greatly 
in the latter event, for the business of 
the country has been expanded to pro- 
vide for a large volume of foreign trade 
and any pronounced contraction would 
mean closed shops and idle workmen. 


REDIT conditions have been seri- 

ously disturbed in many ways by 
the unusual decline in commodities here 
and overseas, and the most troublesome 
problems of the coming months are such 
as converge upon capital and credit. 
The losses which have fallen upon very 
many manufacturers and merchants and 
dealers and, in particular, upon some 
of the large corporations through the 
shrinkage in inventory values have, 
probably, never been exceeded in a like 
space of time in our entire financial and 
commercial history. These are finding 
a reflection in decreasing earnings, in 
reduced or omitted dividends, and in an 
increasing number of commercial de- 
faults. This latter, a most unfortunate 
phase of the reactiog, will, in all likeli- 
hood, assume increasing prominence 
during the first quarter of the year. 
This cannot well be otherwise in con- 
sequence of the serious known involve- 
ment of firms and corporations engaged 
in certain industries which have suf- 
fered more severely than some others. 


MEASURES OF RELIEF 


UT it may be taken as an accepted 

fact that no worthy merchant or 
manufacturer or corporation will be 
forced into insolvency if the difficulties 
are such as have arisen out of the 
unhappy general situation itself and the 
banking and merchandise creditors can 
accord relief. Very many extensions 
have been granted already to persons 
who have become embarrassed through 
the violent declines in conspicuous com- 
modities and also to various shipping 
and commission merchants who had 
become involved through the demor- 
alization of the Central and South 
American exchanges, the collapse in the 
prices of the products of the Latin- 
American countries, or the rejection 
by their merchants of goods purchased 
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Making Money 


and 


Making Family Provision 


cp is addressed to the man who 
gives so much of his time to mak- 
ing money that he often forgets what he 
is making it for. The accumulating of 
money may not be providing for the 
future of a family. 

A man has not made proper provision 
for his family until he looks beyond his 
own life and takes measures for the pro- 
tection of those he may leave behind. 
Otherwise, his property may be distrib- 
uted to such persons and in such pro- 
portions as would have been entirely 
contrary to his wishes, and under such 
difficulties as may cause loss to the 
estate. 

Who will receive the property which 
you leave? Are you willing to let that 
be determined by the law of the State, 
and permit the expense and sacrifice 
often caused by the inflexibility of the 
law? 

Suppose your wife is inexperienced in 
business affairs—would you be willing 
to leave to her or burden her with the 
investment of funds upon which your 
family’s whole future might depend? 





This is the second of a series of messages to be published by associated trus:: 


These are problems which face every 
man who considers his responsibilities 
and duties. 

By making a will, you can designate 
who shall receive your property. In your 
will, you can create a trust for your de- 
pendents, insuring that the property 
you leave will be preserved and safe- 
guarded for their benefit. And you can 
select an executor and trustee to carry 
out your plans. 

The naming in your will of an exec- 
utor and trustee is second in impor- 
tance only to the making of the will 
itself. The modern trust company is an 
organization with special fitness for this 
duty. It has continuous existence. It 
has specialized experience. It has the 
counsel and direction of men skilled in 
business affairs. It has financial respon- 
sibility. It is controlled and safeguarded 
by strict statutes. 

The written expression of your inten- 
tions—that is your will. The competent 
and specially-equipped mechanism for 
the carrying out of your intentions— 
that is a Trust Company. 


companies of the United States concerning the services they render. A new 
book, Safeguarding Your Family's Future, explaining these services, may 
be obtained upon application to a trust company, or upon request to 





Trust Company Division 
AMERICAN BANKERS AssoOcIATION 
Five Nassau STREET, New YorRK 
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BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL 


1921 Investments 


UR new booklet of investment offer- 
ings describes a variety of attractive 
securities yielding satisfactory returns 


A Byllesby security means one sponsored 
by an organization devoted to continuous 
service engineering, construction and 
management 


Byllesby Electric and Gas Companies 
serve more than 500 cities and towns 
with 2,200,000 population and have ap- 


proximately 20,000 home shareholders 
~ cpa 


111 Broadway, New York 
208 S. La Salle St. 30 State St. 10 Weybosset St. 


Chicago Boston Providence 


Ask for Booklet H-1 





|A Safe Semiiltenindel | 


Paying 7% | 





| 


ed 


OUR money will earn 7%— 
SAFELY—when invested in this | 
issue of INVESTORS BONDS: 
Secured by branch postoffice building in 
one of Chicago’s most important districts. 
Building leased to U.S. Government, there- 
by assuring adequate earnings. Property 
valued greatly in excess of bonds. 


‘THESE bonds issued in denomi- 
nations of $100, $500 and $1,000. Can be 
purchased on partial payments if desired. 

[F you have money to invest, write for de- 


tails of this and other exceptionally attractive IN- 
VESTORS BONDS. 


INVESTORS 


SECURITIES CORPORATION |) 
3131 West Madison Street Chicago |] 
Columbia Bullding, Louisville, Kentucky 





—{ $42 02S Se, 


Ask for Booklet No. B-105 ul 








The Financial Department 


of Harper’s Magazine will supply upon re- 
quest booklets on Investments in Stocks 
and Bonds, Insurance, Banking and Trust 
Company service—see list on fourth page 
following. 











CONDITIONS 


and shipped from this country. But 
not every embarrassed mere -hant stands 
before his creditors with clean hands, 
and those who have invited trouble or 
become involved at a time like this 
through unsafe and unmercantile meth- 
ods—speculation, overtrading, excessive 
borrowing, and the like—cannot expect 
and should not receive assistance. To 
accord it would be tantamount to plac- 
ing a premium on unsound practices, 
and the earlier such persons are elimin- 
ated from the situation the better for 
all concerned. 


T must be apparent to every thought- 

ful observer that such losses as have 
fallen upon the farmers and the planters 
through the decline in agricultural 
products, and upon the merchants and 
the manufacturers through the deprecia- 
tion of raw materials and fabricated 
wares, and upon the working classes 
through partial unemployment and 
diminished wages, are destined to have a 
far-reaching influence upon the political, 
economic, and social life of the country. 
The Government finances were seri- 
ously complicated, even before the de- 
pression set in, by the enormous war 
indebtedness which, together with waste- 
ful and extravagant expenditures, will 
necessitate a continuance of burden- 
some taxes and heavy short-term Treas- 
ury borrowing. At the full flood of our 
post-war activity there were many 
economists who maintained that ex- 
cessive taxation was sapping at the 
foundations of industry. If such, in- 
deed, was the case when everything was 
going smoothly, there is much to give 
pause in considering the future’ for 
general industry in consequence of de- 
creased earnings and profits, and im- 
paired surplus is not as well prepared 
to withstand the enormous drain of taxa- 
tion now as in the past. 


REVENUE AND TAXATION 


HERE can be no doubt, of course, 

that the questions of taxation and 
revenue will figure prominently in the 
legislative program at Washington for 
the heavy curtailment of incomes and 
business profits incident to the commer- 
cial and financial depression cannot 


























—and its name is Ngee 
THE EQUITABLE \x¢ 


HAT kind of bank do you 
want to help you with your 
business in New York and abroad? 


A bank big enough in name and resources to 
win your customers’ respect and confidence; big 
enough in the spirit of.friendliness to make your 
business its business, and your success its success. 


There is such a bank in New York—a bank 
proud of its size and strength, but even prouder 
of the reputation its customers have given it: 


“The Friendly Bank.” 


Make a note to visit this bank when you are 
next in New York. It is near your stopping 
place—and its name is The Equitable. 


THE EQUITABLE __ 
TRUST COMPANY > 


OF NEW YORK 
Banking Trusts and Investments Safe Deposit Vaults 
Total Resources Over $ 300,000,000 : 


Mo dae doce taba 37 WALL STREET | parser es, OFFICE 


LONDON OFFICE—3 KING WILLIAM ST., E. C. 4 PARIS—23 RUE DE LA PAIX. 
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‘Have You $500 
Earning Less Than 7%? 


If so, investigate the following 
suggestion for a sound, safe, 
diversified investment to net 7%. 
a, $200 in Miller Bonds secured 
by a new, seven story apartment 
building valued at $400,000. 
Bond issue, $190,000. 














by a new, five story office 
building valued at $300,000. 











Bond issue, $140,000. 


$100 in Miller Bonds secured 
by 5668 acres of improved 
farm land, buildings, cattle and 
equipment, valued at $154,750. 
Bond issue, $56,500. 

Send for illustrated circular 

$100 Bonds; $500 Bonds; $1000 Bonds 
Interest paid twice yearly 
Maturities 2 to 10 years 


G.L.MILLER & © 


42 HURT BUILDING ATLANTA. GA 
First—the Investor’s Welfare 


























The Financial Department 


of Harper’s Magazine will 
supply upon request book- 
lets on Investments in 
Stocks and Bonds, Insur- 
ance, Banking and Trust 
Company service—see list 
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result otherwise than in a serious im- 
peony: of the Government’s receipts. 
t may be that Congress will hit upon 
some plan that will distribute the bur- 
dens of taxation more fairly than at 
present and relieve the industry of the 
country of some part of the strain 
which is destroying all incentive for 
constructive endeavor on the part of 
business men and bleeding them white. 
But however the burdens of taxation 
may be redistributed, the fact remains 
that the requirements of the Govern- 
ment call for upward of $4,000,000,000 
this year and the citizens of the country 
must provide the ways and means to 
meet the bill. 


HETHER the taxing and revenue 
measures will be complicated by 
various legislative schemes and devices, 
framed for the ostensible purpose of 
assisting the agricultural interests in 
holding and marketing their products at 
higher than prevailing prices, remains to 
be seen; but there is a very strong pos- 
sibility that before the country has seen 
the last of the present era of depression 
it will be called upon to combat a whole 
host of uneconomic projects and finan- 
cial heresies. This is indicated not only 
by the clamor which has sprung up 
against the Federal Reserve Banks, 
among the farmers of the West and 
South, who have their spokesmen and 
sympathizers in both the Senate and 
the House, but also by the introduction 
of such a measure as the Emergency 
Tariff bill imposing temporary duties 
on certain agricultural products de- 
signed to afford a measure of relief to 
the farmers and also by the revival of the 
War Finance Corporation. 


CONFLICTING INFLUENCES 


RESIDENT WILSON promptly 

vetoed the bill resuscitating this 
rusty instrumentality of the war, and 
the revival of the War Finance Cor- 
poration was opposed also by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve Board, but the Senate 
promptly re-enacted the measure over 
the veto, and, at this writing, it seems 
not unlikely that the House will do the 
same. However deeply one may sym- 
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“Tt is not fit that trusts be lodged in the 
hands of any until first they are proved.” 


MATHEW HENRY. 


HE soundness of Cassatt in- 

vestment suggestions has been 
tested by an increasing clientele 
for over 48 years. 


Securities suggested must pass the 
searching scrutiny of experts. 
They must be such that we will 
buy them and own them outright 
ourselves. 


We should be glad to extend our 
service to you. ‘CASSATT OFFER- 
INGs,’ a monthly list of investi- 
gated conservative securities, will 
be mailed on request. 


KINDLY ASK FOR CIRCULAR H-2 


CASSATT & CO. 


Established 1872 
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some of the special booklets 
on financial subjects issued by 
firms of established reputation: 


INVESTMENT RECOMMENDATIONS. Guaranty 
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Tue Premrer INvestMENT. William R. Comp- 
ton Co., 408 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Creatine Goop Investments. G. L. Miller & 
Co., Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


CONCERNING Trusts AND Writs. Old Colony 


Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 


Acceptances. National Shawmut Bank, Bos- 
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How Farm Morrcaces Are Mane. George 
M. Forman & Co., 11 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Il. 
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Bank and Trust Co., La Salle and Madison 
Streets, Chicago, Ill. 
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Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 
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St. Louis, Mo. 


Loose-Lear Security Recorp. Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., 209 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 


NortHWESTERN Muownicrpat Bonps. Seattle 


National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 


Tue Mait Orver Business. H. M. Byllesby 
& Co., 208 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Tue InvestmMent—Tue House Backrine Ir. 
Investors Securities Corporation, 3131 West 
Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Copies of the above will be supplied 

upon request by addressing Finan- 

cial Department, Harper’s Magazine, 
Franklin Square, New York 














pathize with the agricultural producers 
who have suffered extremely through 
the decline in grain, cotton, and live 
stock, it is doubtful if the measure will 
accomplish the purpose aimed at— 
namely, of providing a means of with- 
holding commodities from the markets 
until they can be sold abroad at a 
material advance. There will be some 
delay, naturally, before the rusty ma- 
chinery of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion can be put in running order, and 
when that is accomplished there is 
nothing to indicate that the public will 
buy the debentures eagerly, nor is 
there any assurance that Europeans 
will pay’ a fancy price for wheat if 
Canada, Australia, and Argentina offer 
their grain at a lower figure per bushel. 


AKEN ll in all, the problems 

which have come with industrial 
depression and now await solution are 
a disturbing lot and no one can foresee 
at this time how they will work out. 
That they will be solved in the end in 
the same way that like difficulties have 
been straightened out in other periods 
of depression cannot for a moment be 
doubted, and a satisfactory solution 
may entail less disturbance and be 
discovered more speedily than now 
seems possible. Something has been 
accomplished, and perhaps a_ great 
deal has been accomplished, in the de- 
clines which have already taken place. 
If commodities have depreciated in 
value, we have, at least, an abundant 
supply on hand and will suffer no actu- 
al deprivation. Moreover, the fall in 
prices is slowly but surely cutting the 
ground from under the high cost of 
living, which was such a fruitful source 
of resentment but 4 short time ago. 
The general attitude of labor has under- 
gone a marked change for the better, 
wage reductions having been accepted, 
for the most part, without serious ob- 
jection, and a better service is being 
rendered for less pay. And, finally, 
many of the best securities the country 
affords are selling on an attractive basis 
for those who have the cash to buy 
outright and the patience to hold until 
the present difficulties have passed 
away. 



































A Summing Up 
of 
General Business Conditions 


By JOHN GRANT DATER 


HATEVER there may have been 

of hopeful anticipation or senti- 
mental influence in the recent inaugura- 
tion of President Harding, it must be 
clear to every competent observer that 
the financial and commercial future can- 
not be directed and controlled, perma- 
nently, by a change in the political 
administration at Washington alone, 
however important that may be. That 
something of real benefit may be 
accomplished through the manner in 
which the new President and his ad- 
visers handle the many grave questions 
present in the world to-day is, ad- 
mittedly, the case, but nothing is clearer 
than that our besetting troubles are 
basic and economic, and nothing funda- 
mental has been changed by the passing 
out of office of Mr. Wilson and the pass- 
ing into office of Mr. Harding. The 
forces of contraction and unsettlement 
and such favorable elements as are 
present in the situation, as well, remain 
the same at this writing as on March 
4th and there appears to be, unhap- 
pily, little if any prospect of a marked 
betterment except through the slow and 
painful processes of further readjust- 
ments. 


MARKETS AND THEIR PROBLEMS 


T has been said, and truly, that the 
markets are never without their 
problems, and that the problems are 
never without their solutions, and such, 
no doubt, will prove to be the case upon 





this occasion, as it always has been in 
the past. But it must be admitted that 
the present situation leaves very much 
to be desired and that the outlook, both 
here and abroad, is very seriously com- 
plicated. Questions of purely domestic 
application, such as bear upon the in- 
dustrial depression, which has been 
accentuated in some departments de- 
spite improvement elsewhere; the large 
unemployment of and the less accom- 
modating attitude of labor; the strain 
of credit, which remains unbroken so far 
as commercial borrowers are concerned; 
the unhappy condition of the railways; 
and the consequences of the enormous 
losses which have fallen upon the agri- 
cultural classes as well as upon many 
merchants and manufacturers and cor- 
porations—are distressing enough, but 
they do not begin to tell the full story of 
the reaction. 


HAT is coming out piecemeal. It 

is made up of the record of com- 
mercial defaults, and is revealed in the 
annual reports of industrial corporations, 
many of which disclose almost unbe- 
lievable losses, necessitating reductions 
or omissions of dividends and compelling 
some receiverships and bankruptcies. 
But in this connection it is gratifying to 
note that a spirit of accommodation is 
abroad in the land and that very many 
disasters have been averted through ex- 
tensions granted to crippled merchants 
and manufacturers by their banking 
and merchandise creditors. It is better, 
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no doubt, to take the hopeful than the 
pessimistic view of the many difficulties 
which beset the commercial and finan- 
cial world at this time, for somehow or 
other we shall, of course, muddle 
through. But nothing appears to clear 
up definitely, and therein centers one 
source of great disappointment. <A 
slight improvement has been noted on 
occasions, sometimes in one industry 
and sometimes in another, but it has not 
been well maintained in any department. 
As Dun’s Review put the case at the 
beginning of March: 


Continuance of the business readjustment 
is indicated by developments in different 
markets and general and progressive im- 
provement is yet to be witnessed. After 
months of restricted demand revival is still 
delayed in various basic industries, as in 
iron and steel, and such recovery as has 
occurred elsewhere is lacking in uniformity. 


CLEARINGS AND CONSTRUCTION 


HAT there has been no sustained 
betterment in general industry as 
yet is indicated by the bank clearances, 
representing the total amount of checks 
passing through all the clearing houses 
of the country, which is the most ac- 
curate index of business volumes we 
possess. The aggregate for each week 
for the first two months of the present 
year, compared with the same period in 
1920, as compiled by the Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle is as follows: 


Week Per Cent 
Ending 1920 1921 Decline 
i  Bacvas $9,560,875 $7,410,688 16.8 
den. §&..... 9,822,650 9,657,221 1.7 
Jan. 15..... 9,863,420 7,861,041 20.3 
Jan. 22..... 8,752,014 17,818,694 10.7 
aun. TO... 8,293,040 6,858,558 17.3 
ae eee 9,148,476 7,759,504 15.2 
Fen. 1¢..... 7,649,086 5,437,818 28.5 
Feb. 19..... 8,593,479 7,402,517 13.9 
Feb. 26..... 7,480,484 5,782,286 22.7 


NOTHER index almost, if not 
quite, as accurate as the bank 
clearings in disclosing industrial activity 
and inactivity, is supplied by the build- 
ing-construction returns. A compilation 
of the permits issued by 155 cities in the 
country during January disclose a con- 
templated expenditure of but $60,896,833 





this year, which is approximately $69,- 
000,000, or 53 per cent, below the outlay 
arranged for building and construction 
during January, 1920. Relatively few 
communities throughout the land indicate 
an increase, though a few such are noted 
in cities contiguous to the oil-producing 
territory in the South and Southwest. 
The falling off elsewhere is distributed 
over a wide area and is particularly 
noticeable in all centers where industrial 
activity has converged largely upon the 
development of automobiles, rubber tires, 
and motor accessories, textile manufac- 
tures, motion-picture films, and the like. 


IRON AND STEEL CONDITIONS 


LTERED business conditions have 
contributed very largely, of course, 
to the remarkable falling off in building 
operations, but a more potent influence 
even than industrial contraction is the 
unwillingness of anyone to undertake 
important construction at the still high 
prevailing cost of iron and steel, building 
materials, house furnishings, and labor. 
Of the foregoing, probably the most im- 
portant factors are iron and steel, and 
it is to be noted that many experienced 
observers, including economists of the 
first rank, are openly of the opinion that 
the chief obstacles in the way of indus- 
trial recovery are the still unreadjusted 
position of labor and basic metals. 
Conditions in the fundamental and baro- 
metric industries have been going from 
bad to worse in recent weeks, and some 
authorities believe that the failure of 
such industries as have shown improve- 
ment to maintain the betterment is due 
more largely to the demoralization of 
iron and steel than anything else. 


NCERTAINTY _ regarding the 

course which the United States 
Steel Corporation will pursue concerning 
a revision of prices is the dominating 
factor in the iron and steel situation at 
present, as it has been for some time 
past. The situation is peculiar inas- 
much as the chief producer is still run- 
ning on old orders—of which about 
7,500,000 tons stood on its books on 
February Ist—to the extent of about 50 
to 60 per cent of capacity, and is still 
maintaining the prices established by 
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Bonds Backed by 


Taxing Power 


bene FOUNDATIONS of American com- 
munity life—our educational facilities, 
our public works, our highways—have been 
built largely through purchase by investors of 
the bonds of our States, counties, and cities. 


Backed by the taxing power of the State and 
local governments, these bonds are sound in- 
vestments. They are widely held by savings 
banks, trustees, and other investors whose 
primary consideration is safety. 


Because of their exemption from Federal in- 
income return to 
many investors is greater than from other 


the actual 


securities of higher coupon rate. 


Through our Municipat DEPARTMENT we offer 
a wide selection of State and city bonds. We 
shall be pleased to consider your require- 
ments and to discuss with you the advan- 
tages ef investing funds in such securities. 
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Invest While You Save 





To enable you to invest your savings in safe 6% 
securities, we have evolved the most liberal 
pian offered by a responsible Bank. 


You can save $4 per week, $16 per month 
or any multiple of these amounts under the 
Greenebaum Systematic Savings Plan. 

By our plan, your money begins to earn 6% the 
day we receive it; you make regular payments 
on a Greenebaum First Mortgage Bond and 
when final payment is made you own the bond. 


For over three-score years, these bonds, issued 


by the Oldest Banking House in Chicago, and: 


safeguarded beyond the possibility of loss, 
have proven the soundest and most attractive 
forrn of safe investment. 

Our Systematic Savings Plan folder will give you full de- 


tails. Send for it to-day and begin to provide for your fu- 
ture a 


Greenebaum Sons 
Bank andTrust Company 


La Salle and Madison Streets 
Oldest Banking House in Chicago 
RESOURCES OVER $20,000,000 
Correspondents in Many Cities 








GREENEBAUM SONS BANK and 
TRUST COMPANY, Chicago, II. 


Send your SYSTEMATIC SAVINGS PLAN folder to 
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the War Industries Board in March, 
1919, while the independent producers, 
who have cut their products from $5 
to $9 a ton below the schedule, are 
operating at barely more than 20 to 25 
per cent of capacity. These reductions 
have failed to stimulate any important 
buying, because of the fear upon the part 
of large consumers that in the eventual 
readjustment the Steel Corporation may 
cut its schedules far below the prices 
established by the independents. 


ATTITUDE OF LABOR 


HERE is a deep-seated impression 

in the financial district that the 
Steel Corporation has deferred the un- 
pleasant task of a drastic readjustment 
through its reluctance to precipitate 
very serious possible labor troubles. Be- 
tween February, 1916, and February, 
1920, the corporation advanced the 
wages of its employees no less than nine 
times, seven of the increases amounting 
to 10 per cent each, one to 13 per cent, 
and one to 15 per cent, to the aggregate 
of 98 per cent. As these advances were 
compounded one upon the other, how- 
ever, the employees are receiving now 
just about 150 per cent more in wages 
than in 1915. Thus a common laborer 
who received 191% cents an hour back 
in 1915 is now getting 50 cents an hour, 
and the average wage of all employees, 
exclusive of the clerical forge and tech- 
nical workers, has advanced during the 
same interval from $2.92 to $6.12 a day. 
In the meanwhile steel bars, which ruled 
at 114 cents a pound in 1914, moved up 
to 4 cents a pound just prior to our 
entrance into the war. Then the War 
Industries Board took a hand in the 
matter and fixed the price at 2.9 cents 
a pound, at which figure it remained 
until March, 1919, when, following the 
armistice, the board reduced the quota- 
tion to 2.35 cents a pound. 


ITHIN recent weeks the inde- 
pendent steel producers, who did 

not adhere to the prices established by 
the War Industries Board in March, 
1919, but charged whatever they could 
get for their products, have been cutting 
wages as well as prices. Obviously, the 


Steel Corporation will have to do the 
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American Telephone & Telegraph Company 


Boston Advertiser, October 19, 1876 


RIGINATED in 1876, 

incorporated in 1885, 
the growth of the company 
has been continuous, con- 
sistent and conducted on 
' sound business lines, until 
today a service is given to 
nearly twelve million sub- 
scribers or approximately one 
telephone to each nine of 
population. What was then 
| an experiment is now a ne- 
| cessity. 








The stock of this com- 
pany is selling on the New 
York, Boston and Chicago 
Stock Exchanges at ap- 
proximately $100, pays $8 
per share on each share of 
stock outstanding, and at 
this price yields 8 per cent. 











This income is free from taxation in many states, and is free 
from Normal Federal Income Tax. 


We shall be pleased, on request, to answer any questions you 
may ask us concerning the company or execute any order you 
may give us for the purchase of the stock. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & COMPANY 


115 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


18 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Railroad Equipment 
Trust Obligations 


E believe that rail- 

road equipment trust 
securities offer the investor 
an unusual combination of 
high yield, ready market- 
ability and safety of princi- 
pal—the three fundamentals 
of conservative investment. 


A booklet describing their 
many distinctive features 
will be mailed upon request, 
together with the latest issue 
of “CASSATT OFFERINGS,” 
a carefully selected listing 
of conservative investments. 


KINDLY ASK FOR BOOKLET 4-4 


PHILADELPHIA’ 
EW YORK BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH SCRANTON 











Of The Logical 
O Rate Today 


F YOUR money is earning less than 

7%, it is not working as hard for you 

as it should; any investment paying 
more than 7% is apt to carry with it some 
risk. 
INVESTORS BONDS pay 7%—SAFELY—and are 
first mortgages on the best improved property, 
one of the safest forms of security known. 
They are offered by a House of highest stand- 


ing, affiliated with one of Chicago's strongest 
banks. 


Write for complete information, including de- 
tails of our partial payment plan. Ask for 
Booklet No. B-107 


Che INVESTORS 
COMPANY 


Madison & Kedzie State Bank Building 
CHICAGO 
Inter-Southern Building, Louisville, Ky. 




















ARE YOU SEEKING A SCHOOL? 
The SPECIAL SCHOOL SECTION in the 
front part of this issue offers a real help 











same if it wants to secure its fair quota 
of business, after the orders now on its 
books run off. Whether this can 
be accomplished without precipitating 
labor difficulties is a question which time 
alone can answer; but the activities of 
the labor leaders in coming out so 
strongly against the open shop—the 
principle for which the Steel Corporation 
has always stood—and the announce- 
ment made in Washington a few days 
ago that another effort would be made 
to “organize” the steel industry this 
spring—that is, to “unionize”’ it—lead 
to the belief that the country may have 
a serious labor problem on its hands at 
no very remote date, as a result of any 
far-reaching revision of iron and steel 
prices, which can be accomplished only 
through a downward revision of wages. 


THE RAILWAY SITUATION 


OME reduction in production costs, 
not only of iron and steel, but 
practically of all other commodities as 
well, might be attained, to be sure, 
through a cut of railway freight rates, 
which have been advanced to such a high 
level as to seriously hamper the busi- 
ness of the country and to defeat the 
object sought, when the increases were 
authorized — that of producing addi- 
tional revenue for the carriers. The first 
increase in rates, in 1914, was a modest 
5 per cent. This was followed by a 15- 
per-cent advance in 1917, and later by 
one of 25 per cent. Finally, under the 
Transportation Act of 1920, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission authorized 
still further advances—of 40 per cent to 
roads in the Eastern territory, 25 per 
cent to roads in the Southern territory, 
35 per cent to roads in the Western ter- 
ritory, and 25 per cent to roads m the 
Pacific mountain territory. These lat- 
ter increases were granted for the pur- 
pose of enabling the carriers to earn, as 
nearly as may be, 6 per cent upon the 
aggregate value of the railway property 
employed in the actual service of trans- 
portation. They have failed woefully, 
however, of accomplishing that purpose, 
and the heavy charges have had a wide- 
spread unsettling influence. 
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National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 





Disinterested 
Investment Service 


Those actively engaged in the 
conduct of large affairs must 
necessarily devote a great deal 
of study to basic industrial and 
financial conditions. They often 
find it difficult to keep thorough- 
ly informed regarding day to day 
features of many different classes 

j of investments. 


The National Bank of Commerce 
in New York through its Bond De- 
partment offers to its friends the 
benefit of extensive experience 
and close studies of investment 
values. It is equipped to handle 
this class of business for them 
efficiently in all domestic and 
foreign financial centers. 

Our advice and assistance in 
the purchase of securities are 
impartial and disinterested. 





Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
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8.16% 
Steady Income 


For Fifteen Years 


—plus a 36% profit on the 
investment at maturity 


Thus—a safe $100 Gold Note can be 
bought for $73.50 at the time this ad- 
vertisement is written. Its coupons amount 
to $6 per year or 8.16°% on the $73.50 
invested, and in 1935 you will receive 
$100 for the matured Note—a profit of 
$26.50, or 36°% on the original investment. 


Notes also available in 
$50, $500 and $1,000 Denominations 
Ask for Descriptive Circular H-16 


H.M.Byllesby & Co. 


Incorporated 
Chicago 


New York 
111 Broadway 208 S. La Salle St. 


Providence Boston 
10 Weybosset St. 30 State St. 




















The Financial Department 


of Harper’s Magazine will 
supply upon request book- 
lets on Investments in 
Stocks and Bonds, Insur- 
ance, Banking and Trust 
Company service—see list 
on sixth page following. 

















Banking Service 
The World Around 


In all matters of foreign trade or do- 
mestic banking you can rely on the 
strength, experience and facilities of 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 
Over $55,000,000 Invested Capital 























CCORDING to the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics, the roads, when 
they were taken over by President Wil- 
son in 1917, were making a return of 
5.31 per cent on property investment. 
In the following year, the first of Federal 
control, the return dropped to 3.60 per 
cent, and in 1919, the last complete 
year of government operation, the in- 
come dwindled to 2.64 per cent. The re- 
sults for 1920 are not complete as yet, 
but estimates place the return at 0.78 
per cent. The actual net operating 
revenues for December were but $15,- 
896,313, or 1.1 per cent, whereas to pro- 
duce the 6 per cent aimed at under the 
Transportation Act they should have 
been $86,858,000. Some part of this 
unhappy result is due, of course, to the 
industrial depression, but there are pow- 
erful contributory influences also in the 
excessive freight rates which are stran- 
gling business, and the largely increased 
operating costs, chiefly the result of an 
inordinate advance in wages. The sub- 
ject of railway freight rates is highly 
technical, of course, but some idea of 
the added burden upon industry may be 
obtained from the fact that as against 
$18 in 1913 it costs $42 now to transport 
the same quantity of wheat from Chi- 
cago to New York, the advance being 
$24, or 13314 per cent. 


TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


NCREASED transportation charges 
affect practically everything bought 
and sold and shipped in this country, the 
advances, as bearing upon the different 
freight classifications between New York 
and Chicago since 1913 being as follows: 
Ist class, 82.5 per cent; 2nd class, 73.5 
per cent; 3rd class, 35 per cent; 4th 
class, 38.5 per cent; 5th class, 33 per 
cent; and 6th class, 27.5 per cent. Such 
increases have the tendency to restrict 
the areas of distribution, both for agri- 
cultural products and manufactured 
wares, and, of course, they add enor- 
mously to living costs. The present 
railway problem is an apt illustration of 
the workings of the “vicious circle,” for 
the freight-rate increases were compelled 
by the expansion of operating costs, the 
principal factor in which has been the 
enormous increase in the pay rolls, the 
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HERE are certain obligations 

vital to the future welfare of his 
family which every man ought to 
recognize. Their neglect leads, in far 
too many cases, to family tragedies, 
financia] uncertainties, and the sub- 
jection of women and children to 
straitened circumstances. 


The man who plans to make his pro- 
visions “tomorrow,” or “next week,” 
is no less blameworthy than the man 
who does not consider them at all. 


Pressure of time or the improbability 
of accident or death do not excuse 
failure to have a will, nor failure in 
having it up-to-date and covering all 





requirements. Nor is there any ex- 
cuse for failure to name a desirable 
executor, or to weigh thoroughly the 
possibility of protecting beneficiaries, 
through a trust, against the dangers 
of unwise property management. 


These are matters, not for tomor- 
row, but for action today. 


Associated trust companies of the 
United States have prepared a booklet 
on wills and trusts and their vital im- 
portance. A copy of this booklet, Safe- 
guarding Your Family’s Future, may be 
had on application to a trust company, 
or to the Trust Company Division, 
American Bankers Association. 


Trust Company Division 
AMERICAN BankKErRs AssocIATION 
Five Nassau Street, New YorK 
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UR booklet, “Choosing Your 
Investment Banker,”’ empha- 
sizes the importance attached to a 
careful selection of the investment banker by 
whose recommendations you are to be guided. 


If an intending investor, you will find this 
booklet of value. It will be sent without 
obligation upon request for booklet HM-8 
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item of wages alone having added no 
less than $2,000,000,000 to the total ex- 
penses of railway operation since 1917. 
The working force was increased by 
277,000 additional men under govern- 
ment control, and in addition a lot of 
fantastic rules and regulations have been 
imposed upon the carriers which have 
added greatly and unnecessarily to op- 


| erating expenses. 


_ one step in the direction of econ- 
omy the railroads have laid off 
289,000 men since September last, which 
is about as much as they have the au- 
thority to do, for in effect the admin- 
istration of the properties has been 
taken out of the hands of the officials. 
All their financing is “supervised” by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which also fixes the charges and freight 
rates, while the matter of wages is con- 
trolled by the Railway Labor Board. 
Heavy burdens have been imposed upon 
the carriers through a system of “stand- 
ardized”’ pay, applicable throughout the 
entire country, under which employees 
in rural communities are receiving the 
same compensation as workers living in 
large centers where living costs are much 
higher. Efforts made by railway officials 
to reduce wages in order to bring them 
in line with the scale paid by various 
industries in the same territory have 
been prevented by the Railroad Board, 
and the receivership of the Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad Co. 
was forced, late in February, by a too- 
rigid adherence to the absurd rule. The 
company’s wage scale called for an out- 
lay of $3,000 a day in excess of the 
revenue from operations, and it sought 
the authority to make the reduction, but 
that was denied and the road gave up 
in disgust. 


LIQUIDATION OF LABOR 


HAT railway officials desire most 

at this time is to get away from 

the system of unified rules and wage 
rates covering the whole country, so 
that each corporation may deal direct, 
with its own employees. That the car- 
riers are in no position to maintain a 
scale of wage above the range prevailing 
in kindred industries and for the same 
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The Best Buy 
in the Market 


N times like the present, one 
factor in investment is more 
important than all others, 


That factor 
is safety 


Safety is the best buy in the 
market today. ere can you 
find it? The record of S. W. 
Straus & Co.—39 years without 
loss—shows you where. Investi- 
gate this record. Write today for 


Booklet D-1109 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 
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Chicago - Straus Building 
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HE problem of how to invest 
your money safely and prof- 
itably may be solved by reading 
our pamphlet, ‘‘Two Men and 
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character of employment admits of no 
doubt whatever, and any attempt to 
support a fixed and arbitrary standard is 
uneconomic, a denial of the law of sup- 
ply and demand, and will surely fail. 
The unsatisfactory situation in the rail- 
way industry is best illustrated, perhaps, 
by the fact that there were 392,550 idle 
freight cars in the country on February 
15th, contrasted with 258,678 on Janu- 
ary 8th, the former number being the 
largest, with but two exceptions, since 
the records of car employment were 
established. There can be no doubt 
that the liquidation of labor presents 
great difficulties and contains many ele- 
ments of potential disturbance, but, on 
the other hand, it is clear that we can 
never attain a satisfactory readjustment 
or re-establish normal conditions until 
labor costs are reduced. 


HAT irregularity and uncertainty 

should have been the chief charac- 
teristics of all markets in recent weeks is 
not at all surprising in view of the num- 
ber and complexity of the problems 
present in the situation to-day. It would 
have been difficult enough, in all con- 
science, for a merchant to have shaped a 
clear course if the troubles and perplexi- 
ties which beset business and finance 
at this time were wholly of domestic 
origin, but such is not the case. The 
trade depression is world-wide, and some 
of the most serious problems which con- 
front us now and in the immediate 
future bear upon the conditions prevail- 
ing overseas. Attention is directed to 
this feature by the National City Bank, 
which, in its review of financial and 
husiness conditions for March, says: 
“There are no signs yet of quickening 
trade in Europe, Asia, or South Amer- 
ica. Stagnation is reported from all 
quarters, with inability to sell their own 
products given as the explanation for 
inability to make purchases.” 


GERMAN REPARATION 


HIS universality of industrial de- 
pression has never occurred before; 

at least in modern times, so far as the 
writer is aware, except in the great trade 
reaction which developed after the panic 
of 1873. Then, as now, the whole world 
was involved in an era of contraction 
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which in some instances—the United 
States, for example—extended over sev- 
eral years. While, in view of the far- 
reaching involvement of industry every- 
where, the present interval of depression 
is likely to continue longer than many 
observers thought possible a short time 
ago, there is little likelihood that it will 
be as protracted as the great reaction of 
1873-78. Business and finance have 
undergone vast changes since that day. 
The world has grown enormously in 
wealth, and business and finance, par- 
ticularly international banking relations, 
are ‘on a sounder and a better basis. 
Recovery will be deferred, no doubt, 
because so many different nationalities 
are concerned, but improvement is likely 
to proceed rapidly when once it gets 
under way, because of better under- 
standings and more intimate interna- 
tional relationships. 


HAT the improvement may have its 
inception in a full and complete re- 
establishment of peace is by no means 
unlikely. In any event, it will not orig- 
inate in war or in extravagant expendi- 





ture for war purposes or armaments, or 
in the uncertain and unsatisfactory con- 
ditions which have prevailed ever since 
the armistice. What the world wants 
most of all is peace, economy in public 
and private expenditure, and an oppor- 
tunity to proceed freely with construc- 
tive undertakings. At this writing noth- 
ing definite is known regarding the out- 
come of the German indemnity matter, 
and it is idle to indulge in conjectures. 
But it is to be hoped that some way may 
be found to compound the wide differ- 
ences of opinion that are said to prevail 
between Germany and the Allies and 
settle the question without occupancy of 
German territory and without recourse 
to extreme or punative measures. 
Whether the German delegates at the 
London conference will agree to pay as 
large an indemnity as 226,000,000,000 
gold marks, and whether the German 
people can pay such a sum, even if 
accepted by the delegates, are questions 
for the future, but the first proposition 
will be known before the issue of 
Harper’s is in the hands of its readers, 
and it would be idle to discuss it here. 




















UNITED STATES 
SHIPPING BOARD 


Offers for Sale 
STEEL AND 
WOOD SHIPS 


Steel Ocean Going Tugs, and Wood Hulls 


Bids will be received on a private com- 
petitive basis in accordance with the 
Merchant Marine Act at the office of the 
United States Shipping Board, 1319 F 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The ships offered for sale include steel 
vessels and wooden steamers. 





The steel steamers are both oil and coal 
burners. The Board has established a 
minimum price on these vessels. 


Terms on Steel Steamers 


10 per cent of the purchase price in cash upon de- 
livery of the vessel; 5 per cent in 6 months thereafter; 
5 per cent in 12 months thereafter; 5 per cent in 18 
months thereafter; 5 per cent in 24 months thereafter; 
balance of 70 per cent in equal semi-annual install- 
ments over a period of ten years; deferred payments to 
carry interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 





The wooden steamers for sale are of ten different 
types, as follows: Daugherty; Ballin; Peninsula; 
Pacific American Fisheries; Allen; Lake and Ocean 
Navigation Company; McClelland; Ferris; Hough; 
Grays Harbor. Also have a number of wooden hulls 
of various types. 


Terms on Wooden Steamers 


10 per cent cash on delivery. Balance in equal semi- 
annual installments over a period of three years. 





Bids may be submitted for one or more vessels, or 
any combination of above vessels, and must be accom- 
panied by certified check made payable to the United 
States Shipping Board for 2% per cent of amount of 
the bid. 

Further information may be obtained by 
request sent to the Ship Sales Division, 1319 
F Street N.W., Washington, D. C 

The Board reserves the right to reject any 
and all bids. 

Bids should be addressed to the UNITED 
STATES SHIPPING BOARD, WASHINGTON, 


D. C., and indorsed ‘“‘BID FOR STEAMSHIP 
(Name of Ship).”’’ 


Ship and Sale under American Flag 
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A Seasonable Awakening 


By JOHN GRANT DATER 


HERE was no clearly defined 

change for the better in general 
business during March, and at this writ- 
ing (early in April) the doubts and un- 
certainties surrounding the future have 
not been dissipated, but appear to be as 
profound and as perplexing as at any 
time since the industrial depression as- 
sumed an acute phase. True it is that 
there has been a moderate increase in 
activity in certain well-established lines 
of trade in recent weeks, and notably so 
in automobiles, textiles, and footwear; 
but this movement has not been uni- 
form, and as an offset to the favorable 
and encouraging features there has been 
very little actual improvement or none 
at all in some of the basic and more 
truly representative industries like iron 
and steel, coal and coke, railway trans- 
portation and ocean shipping, copper 
metal and agricultural implements and 
others of a similar influential character. 
Cross currents and counter currents are 
everywhere apparent, and irregularity is 
so pronounced that, as a matter of fact, 
no general characterization of actual 
business conditions is possible at this 
time. 


SEASONAL IMPROVEMENT 


N consequence of these conflicting and 
unbalanced tendencies, there is a 
disposition on the part of experienced 
observers to view the improvement 
noted in special lines as a temporary and 
seasonal advance rather than as a defi- 





nite turn in general industry toward a 
higher level. That the more confident 
buying may proceed farther in the de- 
partmenis in which it first manifested 
itself is wholly possible, and it may ex- 
pand in other directions also until nu- 
merous industries which are now under 
severe repression will experience the 
quickening impulses of a better demand. 
But, even if that should be the result, 
it would not, of necessity, foreshadow a 
permanent industrial revival, far less, 
a business ‘‘boom.”’ A seasonal awaken- 
ing, or a spurt of activity in special lines, 
is precisely what was to have been ex- 
pected and is exactly what has always 
happened from time to time in the past 
durmg periods of extreme depression. 


OMMERCIAL activity does not 
cease entirely upon such occasions 

and it could not do so in a country like 
this, so rich in its natural resources that 
it adds, approximately, $20,000,000,000 
to its material wealth annually from the 
products of the farms, the forests, the 
mines, and the fisheries. If you stop to 
consider it, the mere getting up in the 
morning and preparing for the work of 
the day is a very considerable business 
in itself when applied to 110,000,000 
persons. Industry did not stop at any 
time during the long-drawn-out interval 
of contraction following the panic of 
1873—a period which bears the closest 
resemblance to the present era of depres- 
sion of any in our entire commercial and 
financial annals. And industry will not 
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stop now, even though the measure of 
reaction in the future be more pro- 
nounced than anything of the kind that 
has been experienced up to this time. 
Depression is a relative condition, how- 
ever, and although the business passing 
in the country now is not up to the vol- 
ume of the immediate past, it is of suffi- 
cient magnitude to have constituted a 
banner year in any twelve months prior 
to the war. 


WORKING TOWARD IMPROVEMENT 


HAT the financial and commercial 

markets, though disturbed and un- 
settled by disquieting developments 
from time to time—a feature which is 
likely to recur upon occasions for some 
time to come—are working slowly to- 
wards improvement cannot be doubted 
by anyone familiar with the phenomena 
of trade reaction and recovery. This 
does not imply that the reaction may 
not proceed farther, in certain special 
lines, and in all likelihood such will be 
the result of a further reduction in the 
production costs of iron and steel, with- 
out which, of course—now that the en- 
tire psychology of the situation has 
changed—there can be no sustained re- 
vival. But the decline in commodities 
and manufactured wares has proceeded 
very far in most instances, and farther 
than it should have gone in some cases— 
the pendulum always swings too far, 
first in one direction and then im the 
other—and no one can doubt but a slow 
absorption, which has been taking up 
the slack, has been in progress all the 
while. 


F the purchasing and consuming 

power of the country has been mate- 
rially reduced by the heavy losses which 
have fallen upon the agricultural classes 
through the decline in cereals, cotton, 
and live stock, and upon the merchants 
and manufacturers through the shrink- 
age in inventories and the burdensome 
taxes, and upon the wage workers, 
through unemployment, short-time op- 
erations, and the like, sight should not 
be lost of the fact that production also 
has been reduced by the total or partial 
closing down of plants and the curtail- 
ment of output. In the meanwhile the 





community, even though compelled to 
economize, must be fed and clothed and 
housed, and as a result the accumula- 
tions of raw materials and merchandise 
are steadily, if slowly, diminishing, and 
the way is being prepared for an indus- 
trial awakening. It is not an ideal situa- 
tion either for the producer or for the 
consumer, but a very slow and painful 
process, and the strain may become too 
great for some to withstand. The mar- 
kets are applying, however, the only 
remedy known for overproduction and 
overtrading, and they are progressing 
steadily toward the re-establishment of 
an equilibrium. 


CONFIDENCE UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


HAT is true of commodities and 
manufactured goods in respect 
to a general commercial and financial 
rehabilitation and recovery is true also 
of securities. In other words, a slow 
absorption of well-secured issues is in 
progress, even in the face of liquidation, 
short-selling, and declining values, and 
despite, also, a very gloomy present- 
ment of railway and industrial corpora- 
tion reports showing excessive losses 
which are reflecting in special financing 
by some corporations, at high interest 
rates, in the reduction or omission of 
dividends by many others, and, in the 
case of the leading copper-producing 
companies, in the complete shutting 
down of the mines. It must be admitted 
that the existing conditions leave very 
much to be desired, and particularly so 
with the railways, many of which have 
not been earning their operating ex- 
penses, to say nothing of taxes, interest, 
or dividends, but it should be borne in 
mind that if there were no clouds in the 
financial skies, if everything was smiling 
and’ promising, securities — including 
many stocks and bonds of unquestioned 
merit—would not be selling at the pres- 
ent low level of price. 


S bearing upon this feature, a story 

is told of one of the Barons Roths- 
child, the head of the French branch of 
the famous international banking family 
and the senior member of the Paris 
house in 1871, when the city was in the 
hands of the Commune. At the time 
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“From Principles 
is derived Probability, 
but Truth or Certainty 


is obtained only from Facts” 
—Old Proverb 


ACTS are the basis of sound investing. 

We believe that the best interests of 
both buyers and sellers of securities are 
founded on accurate information. 


We maintain one of the most complete 
organizations for gathering and analyzing 
information relating to investments. 


Through the financial library of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
we have access to a collection—among 
the largest in the United States—of books, 
annual reports, and other data, dealing with 
business conditions throughout the world. 


We publish circulars describing many se- 
curity issues—corporation, municipal,and 
foreign government—and answer indi- 
vidual inquiries regarding investments. 
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facilities—available through any of our 
othices. 
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the disturbance was at its height, accord- 
ing to the narrative, a valued client of 
the firm, a man of affairs, of great wealth 
and wide experience, waited upon the 
financier and the two fell to discussing 
the situation. It was horrible, unbe- 
lievable, they both agreed; the city in 
the hands of a raging mob, burning and 
destroying. The Tuileries had gone up 
in flames; the beautiful Column Ven- 
dome had been toppled from its base, 
and the mitrailleuse were working day 
and night at the barriers and elsewhere, 
mowing down men, women, and children 
alike; truly, it seemed as though the 
end of all things was close at hand. 

“Are you doing anything?” queried 
the visitor, as he was about to depart— 
for the purpose, according to the story, 
of ascertaining if Baron Rothschild, had 
taken any special precautions to safe- 
guard his life or his property. 

“As a friend and a discreet man, I 
do not mind telling you,” replied the 
banker—mistaking the question—“ that 
we have been buying heavily of rentes.” 

“What!” ejaculated the other—“ buy- 
ing rentes, with the gutters of Paris run- 
ning red with blood?” 

“Why, yes,” returned Baron Roths- 
child. “It is deplorable, I admit; shock- 
ing, as we have agreed—but if the gut- 
ters of Paris were not running red with 
blood, I should not be able to buy rentes 
at fifty per cent of their value.” 


INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE be 


HIS story may be true or it may be 
apochryphal; it makes little dif- 
ference which, for its application to the 
existing situation is obvious. Conditions 
generally, both here and abroad, are 
much disturbed and they may become 
even more unsettled before all the prob- 
lems shall have reached a satisfactory 
solution; but what remains true is that 
the industry of this country is destined 
to survive and in course of time to pros- 
per. It is either that or the country it- 
self will fall or relapse into a condition 
like that which obtained in Europe dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. The latter con- 


tingency is impossible, of course, and 
may be dismissed without a moment’s 
consideration, and so it follows, as a 
logical conclusion, that the present is the 
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Steady Growth 
For Many Years 


Ten years ago the electric and gas 
properties for which the Byllesby organi- 
zation is responsible had gross earnings of 
12 million dollars annually. Today yearly 
gross earnings have grown to more than 
32 million dollars—net earnings to more 
than 11 million dollars. 


Certified Annual reports just issued 
show that these industries achieved very 
satisfactory results during 1920. Their 
prospects are most reassuring. Their se- 
curities are exceptionally attractive. 


Ask for Booklet H-8 
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Foreign Government 
Obligations 


ACK of the bonds and notes 

of the foreign governments 
are pledged the wealth and honor 
of the nations issuing them. 


Nations and ates which never 
before had to go beyond their own 
boundaries to sell their securities 
are now offering :hem tous at com- 
paratively high interest yields. 


Cassatt & Co. have made a selec- 
tion of the soundest of these ex- 
ternal loans, and have listed them 
in the current issue of cASsaTT 
orrerincs. As with all invest- 
ments recommended by Cassatt, 
they have been selected to insure 
every safeguard to the conserva- 
tive investor. 
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time for action upon the part of prudent, 
far-sighted investors. They should not 
buy without discrimination, of course, 
and, as a matter of fact, there never has 
been a time when the necessity for ex- 
treme caution has been greater than it 
is at present; and they may have to 
exercise a high degree of patience also, 
for the difficulties which beset the mar- 
kets are many and manifold and there 
are no indications that these are suscep- 
tible of an easy or an early solution. 


N the matter of making investments, 

as in numerous other things in life, 
men are a great deal like sheep; they 
move in a body and in response to a 
common impulse; regarding the origin 
of which, they may be wholly ignorant 
and this is essentially true of the security 
markets, where it usually happens that 
too many persons are doing the same 
thing at the same time; they all, seem- 
ingly, buy together, and stocks and bonds 
advance to an unwarranted level; and of 
course the converse of this proposition 
is true. Something develops to induce 
liquidation and then everyone appears 
eager to sell and prices are depressed, 
repeatedly, to a point far below their 
true values. As a result of the uncer- 
tainties in the situation, investors are 
doing very little in the bond market at 
present and many excellent securities 
are selling on a basis to yield 7 and 8 
per cent. This is a condition which will 
not continue indefinitely, for the next 
great swing of the market will be up- 
ward, and when the buying movement 
sets in the bargains will speedily disap- 
pear from Wall Street. Cheap bonds 
are only obtainable when sentiment is 
disturbed, never when confidence is 
abounding. 


VERY SLOW IMPROVEMENT 


T is peculiar of existing conditions 
that nothing, literally nothing, of a 
fundamental character clears up, but, to 
the contrary, the problems appear to 
increase in number and complexity with 
the passing of time. This is essentially 
true of the international situation, which 
is far less satisfactory now than it was 
even a month or six weeks ago, as a 
result of Germany’s refusal to agree to 
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the terms of the indemnity imposed by 
the Allies and the occupation by the 
latter of much additional German terri- 
tory, including several important indus- 
trial centers contiguous to the Rhine. 
It is well within the power of the Allies, 
of course, to employ exceedingly severe 
and oppressive measures in dealing with 
Germany, bt the steps already taken— 
namely, the imposition of a 50-per-cent 
tax on customs revenues—has reacted 
unfavorably upon the trade of the Allies 
and it is difficult to see any other out- 
come of a more strenuous embargo. Ger- 
many must, and of course will, be forced 
to acknowledge her responsibility for the 
war and to pay heavily for the damages 
she wrought, but whether the amount 
will be as large as 226,000,000,000 gold 
marks remains an open question. 


O the average observer the action of 
the Allies in occupying additional 
territory and in threatening further re- 
prisals has seemed to defer the attain- 
ment of peace—the end so eagerly de- 
sired by all mankind and the promise 
which was the basis for such wild en- 
thusiasm when the armistice was signed 
two years ago last November. In the 
eyes of those who were filled with the 
hopes of those days it seems well-nigh 
incredible that after this long lapse of 
time a real and settled peace should still 
appear to be as far removed as ever. 
The German reparation matter at this 
writing is a complete deadlock, and the 
situation created thereby is serious, for 
the liquidation of international indebted- 
ness, in whole or in large part, and possi- 
bly a healthful revival im business, are 
wrapped up in an early settlement of 
the question. The delay in affecting an 
agreement bears with peculiar severity 
upon France not only in consequence of 
the terrible losses she has sustained, but 
also because of her stupendous butiget, 
her seriously disordered finances, and 
her outstanding obligations. 


RAILWAYS AND THEIR PROBLEMS 


HILE affairs abroad have thus 
become the more complicated, 
affairs at home have developed no 
marked improvement and, in some re- 
spects, they, too, have become the more 
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Willard, N. Y., March 29, 1920 


“There are so many of us here who own Miller 
securities, and others who are about to invest, that 
we do not hesitate in the least to buy the longest 
term bonds we can get, as we can dispose of them 
among ourselves, either selling them or giving them 
as collateral security in case we want ready cash.”’ 
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involved. This, in particular, is true of 
the railway situation, the earnings for 
February showing no betterment over 
the disastrous showing for January, and 
such returns as have come to hand for 
March disclosing no clear indication of a 
change for the better. The difficulty 
with the carriers, as explained a month 
ago, centers in inadequate revenues, the 
result, in part, of excessive operating 
costs—due, mainly, to the heavy in- 
crease in wages—and in part to the re- 
peated advance in freight rates until a 
level has now been attained which is 
curtailing the movement of merchandise 
and interfering with business. Of the 
two, the wage question is the more im- 
portant and figures more prominently in 
general financial discussions. In every 
important case wage reductions pro- 
posed by the carriers have been rejected 
by the men, and have been carried to the 
Railw: ay Labor Board for investigation 
and review. 


ONDITIONS have now become so 
critical with the carriers as to con- 
stitute a menace to the industry of the 
country, for no secret is made of the fact 
that a number of railroads are seriously 
threatened with insolvency. President 
Harding, in order to avert such a disas- 
ter, if possible, has taken the entire sub- 
ject under consideration, and the belief 
is general, at this writing, that some 
measure of relief will be su ggested to 
Congress, when it convenes in special 
session on.April 11th. But it does not 
appear clear that very much of a benefi- 
cial character ~can be accomplished 
through legislation, unless it should en- 
able the carriers to revise wages and 
effect other economies, for the difficulty, 
as already stated, centers in high operat- 
ing costs. Any further advance in 
freight or passenger rates is out of the 
question, for that would merely add to 
the disturbance of industry without 
accomplishing anything of importance 
in the way of increasing the rev- 
enues of the roads. It is obvious fhat 
the solution of the problem centers in 
a reduction of wages. 
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Can a Will be Changed ? 
Who Will Carry Out Your Wishes ? 


ITH the best of intentions for 

the welfare of their families, 
many men neglect to consider the 
future. They forget that women and 
children, left without the protection of 
husband and father, are often obliged 
to endure unnecessary hardships. 


There is one best way to provide 
for the time when you may not be 
here. That is to make a will. 


What is a will? Can it be changed 
at any time to meet new circum- 
stances? What is an executor and 
trustee? Can the money and prop- 
erty you leave be surrounded by such 
safeguards as will protect it against the 
business inexperience of those who 
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may receive it? Is there a way to 
direct the distribution of property, and 
the income derived from it, over a 
period of years? 


The head of a family owes it to 
those who look to him for protection, 
to be informed on these questions. 
They are discussed in a booklet en- 
titled “Safeguarding Your Family’s 
Future,” published by the Trust 
Company Division of the American 
Bankers Association. 


Trust companies throughout the 
country have supplies of this booklet 
for free distribution. Ask one of these 
companies or write to the address 
below for a copy. 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Five Nassau Street, NEw YorK 
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Financial | 
Policy of 
Corporations | 


A practical study of the financial structure 
and the financial problems of business 
corporations, in five volumes, by Arthur 
Stone Dewing, Assistant Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Harvard University. The high | 
standing of its author as an economist and 
financier, and his thorough and practical 
treatment of the subject make this the pre- 
eminent work on corporate finance. 


Dr. Dewing, during his long and active 
experience with representative enterprises, 
has assisted materially in the formulation of 
the accepted principles of modern finance. 
His years of intensive research have enabled 
him to complement and illustrate his work 
with many hundreds of notes and precedents. 
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STEEL PRICES AND LABOR 


ND what is true of the railroads in 
this respect is true also of the iron 
and steel industry. Aside from a slight 
increase in special departments, due to 
the temporary seasonal demand, the 
situation has not improved in recent 
weeks, but appears to have experienced a 
still further contraction. Thus the Jron 
Age, at the beginning of April, estimated 
the volume of production at about 35 
per cent of the iron and steel capacity of 
the country and the scale of buying at 
about 25 per cent of normal. These low 
figures did not tell the full story of stag- 
nation, however, for the furnace statis- 
tics of Virginia indicated a production of 
less than 10 per cent of capacity. In 
Alabama only four furnaces were operat- 
ing on merchant iron; and in southern 
Ohio, which is sprinkled with great mod- 
ern plants, only one stack was in opera- 
tion and that one was unable to sell its 
product and was piling iron. The pro- 
duction of pig iron in February was 
1,937,000 tons against 2,978,879 tons in 
February, 1920, and 2,940,168 tons in 
February, 1919, and iron was accumu- 
lating everywhere, even under the heavy 
curtailment of output. 


OWER production and lower op- 
erating costs appear to be essential 

to any sustained recovery in the iron and 
steel and railway industries, and this can 
be brought about only through a liqui- 
dation of labor, or, in other words, by a 
general and material reduction im wages. 
Until that has been accomplished and 
iron and steel are stabilized upon a lower 
level of prices there is little, if any,chance 
of an important industrial revival. The 
liquidation of labor, and in particular the 
liquidation of labor in the industries 
specified, is one of the most important 
questions before the business world to- 
day, and it does not seem po.sible that 
the proper adjustment can be much 
longer delayed. At least it does not 
appear as though it could be deferred 
without very harmful consequences—as 
serious for the iron and steel industries, 
for example, as the foolish policy pur- 
sued by the copper-producing com- 
panies has been harmful to the copper 
industry. For many months the pro- 
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What Chicago Means To The World 


HICAGO is the storehouse of the nation. 

It supplies the world with much of its food, 

clothing, and machinery. In its contribu- 

tion of essential commodities alone—Chicago, apart 

from its other contributions, would stand as one of 
the world’s most necessary cities. 


Chicago, in fact, does not belong to itself, but to 
people and nations distributed over the face of the 
globe. Its services are universal, its wealth and 
commodities are transported to the four corners of 
the earth. 


The Continental and Commercial Banks are called 
upon to contribute banking service in keeping with 
the importance of Chicago’s enterprise. They are 
qualified in resources, facilities and experience to 
help the city serve the world. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 
Over $55,000,000 Invested Capital 
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q For the benefit of our read- 
ers we give below a list of 
some of the special booklets 
on financial subjects issued by 
firms of established reputation: 


INVESTMENT RecoMMENDATIONS. Guaranty 
| Company of New York, 140 Broadway, N.Y. 


| Sarery anD 6%. S. W. Straus & Co., 150 
Broadway, N. Y., or Straus Building, Chicago. 


Babson’s Statistical Organization, Wellesley 
Hills, Mass. 


Way a Trust Company? Bankers Trust Co., 


| 
| Gertinc THE Most Out or Your Money. 
| 
| 16 Wall Street, New York 


MeN AnD Bonps. National City Co., 55 Wall 
Street, New York. 


Do I Neep Lire Insurance? Postal Life In- 
surance Co., 511 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Tue Premier INVESTMENT. William R. Comp- 
ton Co., 408 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Two Men anv Tuetr Money. G. L. Miller & 
Co., Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





Old Colony 


| ConcerNntinG Trusts AND WILLS. 
Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 





ACCEPTANCES. 
ton, Mass. 


National Shawmut Bank, Bos- 


How Farm Mortaaces Are Mane. George 
M. Forman & Co., 11 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Tue 6% Systematic Savines Pitan. Greene- 
baum Sons Bank and Trust Co., La Salle and 
Madison Streets, Chicago, Ill. 


6°% AND Sarety. Calvert Mortgage Co., 865 
Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 


InvestMENT Items. Royal Securities Corpora- 

tion, 165 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Bonps—5°% To 7.85%. Mercantile Trust Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Loose-Lear Security Recorp. Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., 209 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


NORTHWESTERN Monicrpat Bonps. Seattle 


National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 





|. THe Mar Orver Bustness. H. M. Byllesby 
& Co., 208 South-La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 


Tue InvestmMeENtT—TuHE House Backrna It. 
The Investors Company, 3131 West Madi- 
son Street, Chicago, III. 


Feperat Estate Tax Law AND RecuLatTions. 
The Equitable Trust Company of New York, 
87 Wall Street, N. Y. 


Copies of the above will be supplied 

upon request by addressing Finan- 

chal Department, Harper’s Magazine, 
Franklin Square, New York 




















FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


ducers persisted in mining and smelting 
metal which they were unable to sell, 
and they continued the operation until 
they had accumulated a year’s supply. 
Then the banks, which are still burdened 
with “frozen credits,” called a halt, and 
the leading copper companies of the 
country were compelled to close down 
entirely. 


CONGRESS AND THE TARIFF 


HERE was no stimulating influence 
in the markets as a result of the 
change in the Federal administration in 
March, and none was expected by ex- 
perienced observers, though speculators 
and other persons who take a superficial 
view of things were disposed to the con- 
trary opmion. Whether similar results 
will attend the special session of Con- 
gress is a matter which time alone can 
determine, but it is clear from what is 
known of the legislative program at this 
writing, that the markets will be called 
upon to consider certain new factors and 
influences in the near future. Under 
normal conditions a session given over, 
largely, to revenue legislation, and in 
particular to a revision of the tariff and 
the taxing laws, has never been a stimu- 
lating or constructive force, and, so far 
as the tariff is concerned, it is difficult 
to see how a revision can have any other 
than a repressing influence on business 
now. With the income and excess- 
profits taxes, the necessity for a modifi- 
cation of which is clearly apparent, the 
result may be different, if the work is 
well done, which it is devoutly to be 
hoped will be the case. As a creditor 
country, with vast sums owing to us by 
the rest of the world, it appears anoma- 
lous that many persons would place ob- 
stacles in the way of the payment of the 
debits, by suggesting embargos and pro- 
hibitively high duties; and the incon- 
sistency seems the more glaring in view 
of the unusual efforts which have been 
made to build up our export trade. But 
more will be heard of this, no doubt, and 
maybe in an unpleasant way, in the 
future. 
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Sir Philip Gibbs, perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished of British war correspondents, 
and author of Now It Can Be Told, 
needs no introduction to Harper readers. 
The series of articles which he is now con- 
tributing to the Magazine is the result of 
an extended personal survey which he has 
recently made of the European countries. 
Sinclair Lewis, whose recent novel has 
given a new connotation to the words “ Main 
Street,”’ sends to Harper’s his latest short 
story (“A Matter of Business’) with the 
following comment: 


The story inclosed is an effort to do something 
slightly new with fiction of “business.” The 
business world is to-day more important than any 
world of ships, cannon, footlights, studios, or any 
of the other environments which ordinarily fur- 
nish fiction. Yet for the most part this business 
world has appeared only in stories about super- 
Hoovers, geniuses of advertising, bright young 
men who make a million the moment they become 
diligent, and like contemporary myths. 

I have tried here to portray a perfectly normal 
business man, cursed by indecision, longing to do 
something beautiful and fine—and never quite 
sure just what is fine; a man not heroically 
making Big Deals but rather like such feeble 
creatures as authors and—dare I say—editors? 


Thomas W. Lamont is a partner in the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. He was in 
attendance at Paris throughout the Peace 
Conference as re snags of the United 
States Treasury, acting also as financial and 
economic adviser to the President. He vis- 
ited the Far East last spring as the repre- 
sentative of the great investment interests of 
the United States, Great Britain, and 
France, and at Tokyo he concluded with the 
Japanese negotiations which led up to the 
organization of the International Consor- 
tium for the Assistance of China. A. 8. M. 
Hutchinson, a British novelist, will be re- 
called as the author of that delightful novel, 
The Happy Warrior. W.L. George has 
returned to England after an extended tour 
of America. Further chapters of his obser- 
vations of our country and ourselves are to 
appear in the Magazine. Fleta Campbell 
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Springer, born and reared in the West, now 
makes New York her home. Her stories, 
which have appeared almost exclusively in 
Harper’s, rank among the most finished and 
distinguished work of our younger American 
writers. 


James Norman Hall and Charles Nor- 
dhoff went to the South Seas nearly a year 
ago to write for Harprer’s the series of arti- 
cles which is now in course of publication. 
The charm of those far-off isles has been so 
potent that they are prolonging their sojourn 
indefinitely. They declare that they do not 
wish ever to come back. An excerpt from 
one of their letters to the editor is printed on 
the following page. Ellwood Hendrick, who 
resides in New York, couples with a sound 
knowledge of chemistry an ingratiating style 
in imparting his knowledge to others, as at- 
tested by his books, essays, and numerous 
platform appearances. G. K, Chesterton, 
the most brilliant of English essayists, is 
now lecturing in America. His versatility 
is exemplified in the present series of de- 
tective stories (“The Man Who Knew Too 
Much”’) which he has been persuaded to 
write because of the signal success of his 
‘Father Brown”’ stories. 


On the death of Henry Mills Alden, editor 
of Harper’s MaGazine for over fifty years, 
there was found among his papers a group of 
letters written from Martinique by Lafcadio 
Hearn. The most interesting of them have 
been selected for publication, with an edi- 
torial note by his biographer, Elizabeth 
Bisland. Frederic L. Allen writes from 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, where he is secre- 
tary of the Corporation of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Robert Palfrey Utter, formerly Pro- 
fessor of English at Amherst College, is now 
on the faculty of the University of California, 
and sends from Berkeley this (perhaps apoc- 
ryphal) account of getting settled in a new 
neighborhood. Mayone Lewis, who has 
contributed essays to the Magazine in the 
past, notably a retort to one of W. L. 
George’s feminist articles, is a graduate of 
Bryn Mawr College, who now lives on a 
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farm in Connecticut, which she owns and 
conducts herself. Hayden Carruth, a con- 
tributor to this Magazine who has been too 
long silent, is associated with the editorial 
staff of the ““ Woman’s Home Companion.” 
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Readers who like to think of an editor as 
an aloof and hallowed presence, to be ap- 
proached only with profound obeisance, may 
find the following letter somewhat upsetting. 
Coming from one of our true and tried 
authors, whose stories and articles appear 
frequently in the Magazine, it would seem 
to make the point that editors, too, have 
their human failings and need to have them 
occasionally pointed out. 


After your having me bust a home and spend 
God knows how much supporting myself while in 
New York those ten days, besides losing my 
health and all that was left of my already reduced 
figure, you expect me to take with equanimity the 
fact that you are not going to get in my article 
this month. I don’t. I am very mad. It takes 
all the desire to write fiction from me because 
if you hadn't insisted on the 29th I would have 
gone home and written a much better article at 
my leisure. Now, says you, you have time to 
write a better article. Not a bit, says I. I am 
stale on it, though I will do my darnedest. I think 
one thing about editors. I realize they have 
their faults. I realize they have to walk forward 
with their faces turned toward the rear, which 
cramps their style, but I don’t think they should 
be flighty. I don’t think they should act like a 
prima donna. In other words, I don’t think they 
should prod and hurry their devoted contributors 
and keep them expensively in town wasting their 
substance of all kinds, to finish articles that are 
not to be printed. They should not take advantage 
of the well-known sweet temper and patience, not 
to say affection, of their contributors 

In spite of all, 
Most cordially, 


The Magazine is shortly to publish a de- 
lightful and most unusual study of an old 
Southern town, of which we shall have more 
to say later in these columns. In the mean- 
time the letter which accompanied the manu- 
script has given the editors so much real 
pleasure that they are venturing to share it 
with HarpEr readers: 


I hope you will find in it local color that will 
interest you. To my mind Harper’s is the best 
travel magazine printed, because it not only pub- 
lishes intensely interesting articles of unusual 
places the world over, but most illuminating stories 


and articles of America. It is perhaps the greatest 
agency in this country for getting people of differ- 
ent parts of the United States pleasantly and inti- 
mately acquainted. And this United States is so 
vast and so different that such an achievement is 
well worth while. It often astonishes me how little 
people of one section understand the habits, ideals, 
and prejudices of those in some other section. 
Even our common language has a different mean- 
ing: for instance, in the Northwest, where I have 
been recently living, to a majority of the people at 
least, the word aristocrat is a term of sneering re- 
proach—it seems to mean a sort of vicious snob— 
here in the Southeast it has quite a different in 
terpretation. If you should happen to find the 
inclosed article acceptable I should be proud in- 
deed to feel that I and my section had contributed 
something to HarpPer’s good work,which so helps 
to further a better understanding. 
ole & % 

Many readers who have been following the 
South Sea adventures recounted by James 
Norman Hall and Charles Nordhoff have 
made inquiry regarding the unusual form of 
collaboration employed. The plan was not 
predetermined, but evolved quite naturally 
in the course of the two adventurers’ diverse 
experiences. A letter written from Tahiti by 
Hall explains the purpose and method of 
their joint work: 


We want to avoid following along the trail of the 
writers of other travel stories, and I think the idea 
we have hit upon now will enable us to do this. 
I will carry on the thread of the story in the inti- 
mate kind of narrative of the first article, and 
Nordhoff will write me of his own adventures in a 
series of letters, prefaced, when necessary, by 
explanatory paragraphs written by me. These let- 
ters will be of varying length and are to be threaded 
through my own story, which is to be a continuous 
one, although each installment will be complete in 
itself and will not depend for its interest upon what 
has gone before. 

I have never seen a travel story of this kind. but 
I believe that we can make ours of much greater 
value by telling it in an intimate way. And, best 
of all, we shall avoid leaving the reader with a sort 
of Cook’s-tourist feeling at the close of the voyage. 
Another great gain will be in the diversity of in- 
terest which arises, in part,-from a diversity of 
experiences. We have been visiting different 
islands, seeing different kinds of life, and it is likely 
that we shall continue to do so a good deal of the 
time. Therefore, by writing the story together we 
shall be able to cover a much wider field than I 
could hope to cover alone. Then, too, Nordhoff’s 
point of view is wholly different from mine. 


The unquestionable success of the articles 
thus far can leave no doubt as to the wisdom 
and success of this plan. 




















Grace Sartwell Mason is the author of 
several novels and of numerous short stories 
in which she has recently achieved conspicu- 
ous success. Educated in public and private 
schools of Norfolk, Virginia, and New York, 
she now resides in the latter city. “Glory” 
is her first contribution to Harper’s. Sir 
Philip Gibbs, already familiarly known to 
our readers by his articles in the Magazine 
as well as by his recent book, Now It Can 
Be Told, which still remains the best selling 
of non-fiction publications, has returned to 
America to fill a series of lecture engage- 
ments. He has recently accepted the editor- 
ship of the English “Review of Reviews.” 
Edwina Stanton Babcock is an author and 
lecturer, who makes her home at Nyack, 
New York. She has been a frequent con- 
tributor to the Magazine of stories of marked 
distinction. Her recent story, “Gargoyle,” 
published in the September issue, is one of 
four stories from Harper's reprinted in Ed- 
ward J. O’Brien’s volume, The Best Short 
Stories of 1920. 


William Beebe, honorary curator of or- 
nithology, New York Zoological Society, is a 
member of various other scientific associa- 
tions. Since 1899 he has been director of the 
British Guiana Zoological Station. From this 
remote outpost on the edge of the South 
American jungle he sends to Harprr’s— 
where his first work of this character ap- 
peared—the delightful paper on tropical but- 
terflies printed in this issue. He is the 
author of numerous books, scientific papers, 
and monographs relating chiefly to birds. 
Wilbur Daniel Steele needs no introduc- 
tion to Harper readers. His stories in the 
Magazine during recent years have achieved 
for him a foremost place among America’s 
imaginative writers. He has abandoned his 
former home at Provincetown, Massachu- 
setts, and is now making an extended trip in 
north Africa, which will form the subject of 
a series of articles soon to begin in the Maga- 
zine. Accompanied by the artist, Oscar 
Gieberich, Mr. Steele has boldly ventured 
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into the interior far ‘rom tourist routes. His 
wonderful descriptive articles and Mr. Giebe- 
rich’s sketches have aiready begun to issue 
forth, arriving at the editorial rooms of 
Harper’s in travel-worn and much battered 
tin cans which have a musty and redolent 
smell of Mohammedan lands. 


On the opposite side of the earth James 
Norman Hall and Charles Nordhoff con- 
tinue to record their extraordinary impres- 
sions of some of the least-known islands of 
the South Seas. They are now engaged in 
reshaping their artic.es into form for book 
publication. E, Alexander Powell has had 
a varied career in the consular service and as 
a special correspondent in many parts of the 
world for both English and American publi- 
cations. He was with the German armies 
during the advance on Paris in 1914, and in 
Antwerp during the siege and bombardment. 
After America’s entrance into the war Mr. 
Powell joined the army and served in various 
capacities. He has been decorated by the 
Belgian, Montenegrin, and Italian govern- 
ments. His latest book is The New Fron- 
tiers of Freedom. 


After five months’ sojourn in America, 
W. L. George sends from England the last 
of his American impressions, appropriately 
entitled “Parthian Shots,” which will con- 
clude the series next month. Howard 
Brubaker was born at Warsaw, Indiana 
—which will confirm many Hoosiers in 
their belief that they have recognized 
local touches in the “Ranny”’ stories ap- 
pearing from time to time in the Magazine. 
‘or some years Mr. Brubaker has been en- 
gaged in editorial and literary work in New 
York, making his home at Green’s Farms, 
Connecticut. Clarence Day, Jr., whose 
delightful essays and stories have made a 
strong appeal to readers of the Magazine, is a 
genial philosopher who started his career as a 
stock broker.. Despite this handicap he has 
achieved a unique position among our 
younger writers. His recent book, This 
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simian World, a portion of which appeared 
in HARPER’s, has met with an immediate and 
Carolyn Wells not only 


writes inimitable humorous verse, as every- 


deserved success. 


one knows, but has recently compiled an 
anthology of humorous verse. Franklin P. 
Adams is best known by his initials—*F. 
P. A.’’—which appear daily in the New York 
Tribune, at the foot of what may be de- 
scribed as the most popular newspaper col- 
umn in America. :C. A. Bennett is an in- 
structor in philosophy at Yale University 
and, what is more, a humorist. Laura 
Spencer Portor, a gifted and accomplished 
essayist and story writer, is one of the editors 
of the “Woman’s Home Companion.” 
Arthur Guiterman, who resides in New 
York, is a poet of many moods and manners, 
and also a lecturer on magazine and news- 
paper verse at the New York University 
School of Journalism. 
* 2 
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Mr. Edward S. Martin’s recent occu- 
pancy of the “Editor’s Easy Chair” has 
evoked a multitude of letters from readers 
everywhere, voicing a chorus of welcome and 
pleasure in his selection to fill the post. The 
press too has paid its tributes to Mr. Martin. 

We quote from the Boston Transcript: 


Edward Sandford Martin, long the writer of the 
most inimitable editorials produced in American 
journalism—the crisp, incisive, lancetlike public 
comment in the columns of “ Life” —now proceeds 
to the nominally but not really “‘Easy Chair” of 
Harper's Montuiy. That famous department of 
reflective and genial criticism of American life, 
which George William Curtis graced from the year 
1853 to nearly the time of his death in 1892, and 
which William Dean Howells afterward occupied 
with so high a degree of popular satisfaction, has 
never been a department of slashing opposition to 
things, but rather one of genial, even if sometimes 
incisive, opinion. It has been, in fact, a depart- 
ment of keen, brainy, humorous observation. And 
undoubtedly Mr. Martin is the very man to fill 
the chair. He will not rattle around in it. Though 
he comes from a journal of satire, he is not of the 
acid temperament. He is essentially quiet and 
genial. But there is no criticism, after all, so keen 
as that of the quiet and genial man, provided he 
has insight, and humor, and conscience—and 
E.S. Martin is particularly strong on all these sides. 
No editorial writer on the American press has so 
exemplified the art of walking through the crust 
of things into the very heart of them, without the 
slightest fuss whatsoever, but with absolute clear- 
ness of vision and gentle candor of expression, as 
he has. 

Edward S. Martin is not only a graduate of 


Harvard, but a member of a class distinguished 
for scholarship and the literary gift. He graduated 
in 1877, in the class of Abbott Lawrence Lowell, 
Barrett Wendell, William E. Russell, Charles 
Sumner Bird, George Edward Woodberry, and 
others who no doubt would be well worthy a place 
among Harvard's distinguished graduates. Some- 
what tardily, it seems, his alma mater gave Mr 
Martin an A.M. in the year 1916. 

Mr. Martin is also a Litt.D. (Rochester), and a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. For his part in 
holding up the banner of civilization in the World 
War he deserves all the badges and decorations 
that all of the Allied and Associated governments 
can possibly scare up. The debt of honor of civili- 
zation to him for this service will never, it is feared, 
be paid. Itis big. You could never scare him out 
of saying the things he wanted to say right along 
through that war, before or after we went into it. 


The Transcript’s representative, dispatched 
to New York to interview Mr. Martin, 
reported the results of his journey in 
the following letter: 


New York, Feb. 2, 1921. 

Dear Transcript,—Well, I've finally cornered 
Mr. Edward Sandford Martin and got an inter- 
view with him. I say “cornered” because it’s 
literal—found him in the farthest corner of the 
editorial offices of “Life.” He’s an affable per- 
sonality and not hard to talk to. The difficulty of 
interviewing him lies in the fact that E. S. Martin 
is really one of those fabled creatures that I didn’t 
suppose existed any longer in these days of the Big 
Ballyhoo Stuff—he’s a modest author! I asked 
him the inevitable question, whether in succeeding 
Mr. Curtis and Mr. Howells he intended to make 
any change in the policy of the “‘Easy Chair’’ de- 
partment. He smiled apologetically: ‘I’m not a 
literary man. Haven't written books, or even read 
as many of them as I should. I can’t set up as a 
critic, a stylist, or as an authority on the fine arts 
of authorship. I'll have to write about what comes 
to hand, more or less as a journalist. I have been 
an editorial writer”’—he counted up (and, as J 
found out later, didn’t credit himself with all that 
was coming to him)—‘‘since about 1884. Say 
about thirty-five years. I had to earn my living as 
a journalist. So I must write my own journalese 
and about the things I best understand.” 

He said he hadn’t written books. I remembered 
one he had written many years before about 
Hunt Clubs and the beginnings of Country Clubs. 
Mentioned it to him, telling him some of the things 
he had said, and observing with all sincerity that 
no one in the quarter of a century since has said 
*em better. Would you believe it? He didn’t even 
remember that book! 

Went out later and checked up on his statement 
further, finding that he has no less than fourteen 
recorded titles of books to his credit, and these 
don’t include the book I remembered myself. So 
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there may be others. From which I hazard that 
what he said about “not being as well read as he 
should” might also be taken with a double handful 
of salt. This man really is modest! 

Mr. Martin’s last words to me were an apolo- 
getic, ““Wish you luck—and a better job next 
time’”’—meaning that interviewing him wasn’t 
what he'd call best of fortune! 

Believe me, it was a genuine pleasure to talk 
with a man who’s done what Martin has. For in 
my heart of hearts, I'd rather have such a record 
as Martin’s back of me, and such an honor as the 
“Easy Chair”’ for the climax of it, than anything 
I can at the minute think of. 
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The Editors are at times nonplussed. Wit- 
ness the following extracts from two letters, 
the first written by a young woman in 
Brooklyn: 


Having been a reader of Harper's for years, I 
am taking no liberty in wishing to let you know 
how thoroughly I am enjoying Mr. W. L. George's 
articles on America. 

It is positively refreshing to find a visitor who 
will write, in a considerate and courteous way, 
what he actually thinks of you as a people, with 
no attempt at the sensational. Being a woman, 
I presume I am more or less gullible to any sort 
of praise, and even flattery; nevertheless, con- 
stant “petting” and “patting” are wearisome and 
often distasteful. 

Because Mr. George writes so sensibly, so kindly, 
so sincerely, I wish every American might read 
what he has to say, and get a view of himself, or 
herself, from the outside, impartially. I look 
forward, with much interest, to the next issue. 


And yet this from a lady in Washington! 


Why does a decent old magazine like Harprr’s; 
that has been in our New England homes since it 
was bound in black cloth, give pages and pages 
each month to this foreigner W. L. George, for the 
purpose of ridiculing our people and sneering ai 
our American women ? 


However, our Brooklyn correspondent 
seems to voice the predominantly favorable 
comment which Mr. George’s articles have 
evoked. In the same mail with the shattering 
blast from Washington printed above, came a 
request from the Teachers’ College at Detroit 
for a large number of copies of Mr. George’s 
latest article for classroom use. In short, 
the “ayes” seem to have it almost unani- 
mously. 
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A letter which speaks for itself comes 
from a subscriber in Sussex, England: 


Owing to the recent death of my husband, I shall 
be unable any longer to subscribe to Harper’s. 


It is with the deepest regret I say this, as we 
have taken the Magazine regularly since our mar- 
riage in 1885, and my father even before that. 

We missed it terribly during those months of 
the war when we were unable to get it, until a 
friend very kindly arranged to have it sent to us 
from America by post. 

We all thank you very sincerely for the many, 
many hours of true enjoyment and benefit we have 
received from the well-loved pages, and we still 
live in hopes of taking it again, if it is ever obtain- 
able at the booksellers’ or bookstalls in England. 
There is no magazine over here in any way com- 
parable to it. 

For much happiness in the past, I am very 
gratefully yours, 
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In the February Harper’s there appeared 
an article entitled, “Ought I to Leave the 
Church?” No article published in recent 
years has evoked so large a response as this 
query anonymously, but sincerely, pro- 
pounded by this business man who describes 
vividly the condition of the churches in his 
small, mid-Western town and his own prob- 
lem in relation thereto. Replies have come 
in from all quarters and from all sorts of 
people—clergymen, bankers, business men in 
various callings; and many of these responses, 
which the editor has had the pleasure of for- 
warding to the author, have been as long or 
longer than the original article which pro- 
voked them. It is to be regretted that it is 
not possible to give at length the varying 
views and suggestions which the problem of 
the small church in the American small town 
has brought forth. We must content our- 
selves with printing one of the briefer letters 
received, written by the Rev. E. L. Sanford, 
D.D., from Christ Church Rectory, Borden- 
town, New Jersey, which voices the general 
attitude and belief of many who have read 
and been moved to comment on the article 
in question: 


My bear Brotruer,—I have read with great in- 
terest and satisfaction your article in the February 
Harper’s on the question of leaving the Church. 

If you want an answer from one who has suf- 
fered as you have, you are welcome to my opinion. 
It is this: Stay in the Church, and keep up the 
agitation for a red-blooded and open-minded 
Christianity. 

Such articles as yours voice the feeling of many 
of the clergy as well as the laity, although tew have 
the sanity to see things as clearly as you do, and 
when they do express themselves they are not 
properly understood. 

Your article will help the intelligent clergy very 
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much, and I hope that you will be moved to ex- 
press yourself again from time to time, because 
such men as you are the only hope of the Church, 
and the more you are heard from the better it will 
be. 

Thanking you for your article, which I shall see 
that no one overlooks if I can help it, I remain 

i Sincerely yours, 


E. L. SaAnrorb. 
Og % Og 


James Norman Hall has made still an- 
other visit to the Paumotus—the “Cloud of 
Islands*’—which have a fascination for him 
unequaled by any of the other South Se: 
groups which he has visited. A letter just 
received from Tahiti recounts a bit of sea 
misadventure which may serve as an inter- 
esting footnote to the articles which, with 
his fellow adventurer and _ collaborator, 
Charles Nordhoff, he is now writing for the 
Magazine: 


I returned yesterday from another voyage to 
the Cloud of Islands, a voyage which included 
many very remote atolls I had not seen before; 
and we went as far north as the Marquesas, where I 
spent three of the happiest and loneliest weeks of 
my life. It has been an exceptionally satisfactory 
journey from the point of view of material, but 
there were times when I was more than a little 
doubtful as to my chances of getting back safely 
with it. This is the hurricane season in the South 
Pacific, and while there were no cyclones, there 
was one storm which was the worst I have ever 
experienced. 

I left Papeete in a large, well-equipped schooner, 
the “Tahitian Maiden;” but, coming down from the 
Marquesas, I transferred to a tiny cutter, so small 
that it would very nearly have fitted in the cabin 
of the “Tahitian Maiden.” This vessel—the 
“Vahine Katopua”’—we met at the atoll of Niau. 
It was to leave for Papeete the next day, and I 
transferred that I might return here more speedily, 
for the “Tahitian Maiden” had not yet secured 
a full cargo and was going to islands which I had 
already visited. 

As it fell out, the “Tahitian Maiden” arrived 
three days before we did. We were two weeks in 
making a journey of 200 miles. We were becalmed 
for five days, ran out of water, and at the last were 
dipping the dregs out of an old cask with a tea- 
spoon. Then came the storm. I thought I had 
seen a storm before, but it was nothing to the 
gale we had last Sunday night. All the canvas we 
could carry was a pocket handkerchief of a fore- 


sail, double-reefed. Our very primitive galley 


went overboard, and we got into Papeete with 
half a tin of salmon. That would soon have gone, 
for there were six of us—five kanakas and myself. 


Have you ever been thirsty really thirsty? | 
mean thirsty for water, for of course you are all of 
you otherwise thirsty in these days. I never have 
been before; but imagine being five days under 
a blazing sun, five nights on a sea so calm that the 
water was like a nether sky with the universe 
gone mad—dancing under the light swell. The 
worst of it was that our skipper, a native, knew 
nothing about navigation, so that when we were 
able to navigate we had to guess at the course. 
I’m a modest man, but if Harper & Brothers 
award patent-leather medals to their contributors 
for hazardous service in the pursuit of duty, send 
me one, please. I deserve it! 
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The Editors confess to having soft-hearted 
moments—during one of which, some time 
ago, an unusual communication was received. 
It was a frank statement of the fact that the 
writer was about to begin a four-year term 
in prison, and he begged to have the Maga- 
zine sent to him during his incarceration. So 
unprecedented a request led the Editors to 
make inquiry of the warden regarding the 
prisoner and the nature of his offense—which 
apparently did not run counter to a taste for 
good reading. The warden’s reply is terse 
and illuminating: 


In reply to your letter of the 19th inst., request- 
ing information concerning one ——, I beg 
to advise you that he is unable to read half the 
papers and magazines he receives now. 





We remain in ignorance of the prisoner’s 
offense, but it would seem that an enter- 
prising acquisitiveness is one of his con- 
spicuous characteristics. 
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The Editors take pleasure in announcing 
to the many readers who have expressed a 
desire to have in book form Professor 
James Harvey Robinson’s series of articles on 
The Mind in the Making that this volume wil! 
appear among the fall publications of Har- 
per & Brothers. Professor Robinson has un- 
dertaken to rewrite and expand the original 
text of the articles, adding much new ma- 
terial which the restrictions of magazine 
publication necessitated withholding. The 
book may be described as a tour de force in 
popular psychology in its effort to sketch in 
one volume the whole story of mental 
progress, thus offering an interesting com- 
plement to H. G. Wells’s history of the world 




















Herbert Adams Gibbons, who has lived 
much abroad, is a lecturer and writer of dis- 
tinction on international affairs. Among his 
best-known books are The New Map of 
Europe, The New Map of Asia, and 
Riviera Towns. Mr. Gibbons has recently 
been made a Knight of the Legion of Honor 
by the French government. He is at present 
living in Princeton, New Jersey. May Sin- 
clair is one of the best-known of living Eng- 
lish novelists. Her first success, The Divine 
Fire, achieved an immense vogue in Amer- 
ica. She is the author of many other novels 
of notable distinction, and has from time to 
time written short stories for HarprEr’s 
MaGazINeE. 


Raymond Pearl, professor at Johns 
Hopkins University, is a biologist, who has 
studied in various universities in America and 
abroad. He has been connected with bio- 
logical researches under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Institution and the United States 
government. He is a member of numerous 
scientific societies and has served in an edito- 
rial capacity on the staff of various scien- 
tific journals. His most recent publication 
is a volume entitled The Nation’s Food. 
Fred C. Kelly, who for some years has been 
a resident in Washington as a newspaper 
correspondent, is a frequent contributor to 
various magazines. During the war he 
served as a special agent for the Department 
of Justice in tracing pro-German plots 
against the United States. Juliet Wilbor 
Tompkins is a novelist and writer of short 
stories too numerous and well-known to 
require mention. Rollo Walter Brown, pro- 
fessor of rhetoric and composition at Carleton 
College, Minnesota, has served in various 
academic capacities in this country and in 
France, and is also a lecturer and writer on 
literary topics. 


Our readers cannot have forgotten the odd 
and delightful story entitled “The Alliga- 
tor’s Half Sister,” appearing in the Maga- 
zine some months ago which inaugurated the 
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unique series of “‘ Bracken” stories that have 
followed. Philip Curtiss, the author of these 
tales, is one of the most promising of our 
younger American writers, and his latest 
novel, Wanted: A Fool, is now in popular 
demand everywhere. He resides on an “‘an- 
cestral farm” on the outskirts of Norfolk, 
Connecticut, which has been in the Curtiss 
family since pre-Revolutionary days. James 
Norman Hall continues to prolong his so- 
journ in the South Seas, and especially among 
the islands of Lesser Archipelago, where he 
finds the native life infinitely preferable to 
the comforts of civilization. Howard Bru- 
baker, author and editor, has been men- 
tioned before in these columns as the author 
of the deservedly popular Ranny stories, 
which come to a conclusion in this number. 
W. L. George has written the last of his 
impressions of America and is now engaged 
upon the proofs of a novel which Harper & 
Brothers plan soon to publish. Mr. George’s 
articles have evoked more comment than 
have the impressions of any other of the 
distinguished British gentlemen who have 
visited our shores in recent years. John 
Burroughs is too well known to two genera- 
tions of Americans to need introduction here. 
His sudden death, almost on the eve of his 
eighty-fourth birthday, while returning to 
his home at West Park, New York, after 
spending the winter in California, is a na- 
tional bereavement. 


C. A. Bennett is an instructor of philoso- 
phy at Yale, and a frequent contributor to 
“The Lion’s Mouth.” Annie Nathan 
Meyer is a playwright and author now resi- 
dent in New York. Berton Braley is a jour- 
nalist and poet, and the author of various 
books of prose and verse. Sophie Kerr 
Underwood until recently has been one of 
the editors of “The Woman’s Home Com- 
panion,” a position which she has resigned in 
order to give all her time to writing. Ellwood 
Hendrick is a frequent contributor to Har- 
PER’s on chemistrv and kindred scientific 
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subjects. Edward Anthony isa new aspirant 
in the field of humorous verse, who makes his 
first contribution to Harperr’s in this issue. 
o & © 

W. L. George’s recent series of articles in 
the Magazine, setting forth his impressions 
of America, continue to evoke an extraor- 
dinary amount of discussion, much of which 
is being reflected editorially in newspapers 
throughout the country. A recent editorial 
in the Philadelphia Record has brought a 
reply from Mr. George himself, which will 
interesting to readers of Mr. 
George’s articles that we reprint it here in full. 


prove so 


Eprror or THE “Recorp,”—I venture to refer to 
your not unkindly criticisms in your issue of 
January 15 of an article where I say: “You can 
visit in America a city of a hundred thousand in- 
habitants and find there better shops, better goods, 
more artistic stuffs, more attractive furniture, and, 
in unexpected spots, a more vivid culture than in 
any English town. Wealth leads to aristocracy; 
out of wealth America will breed hers.” 

You then go on to say that I am spoofing you, 
and you suggest that I am reaching out for a large 
audience and perhaps intend to lecture again. In 
other words, you are suggesting that I am inten- 
tionally flattering the American public to make 
myself agreeable in your country and to promote 
the circulation of my books. Will you allow me, in 
the first place, to remark that any person who will 
take the trouble to study my writings will discover 
that the bluntest telling of most disagreeable 
truths to all persons, classes, and countries has 
always been practiced by me. My collection of 
cuttings, put together during my literary career, 
shows that I have hardly ever written anything 
which was not soundly attacked by a number of 
people, and I am glad to think that my opinions 
have frequently been looked upon as offensive. 

Therefore I think it a little hard that, in one of 
the cases where I find something to praise, I should 
be told that this praise is insincere; nobody has 
ever thought my censure insincere; they've taken 
that quite seriously. 

Permit me also to reassert that in any middle- 
sized American town you will find more culture 
than in any English town other than London. 
People laugh at the women’s clubs; there always 
is something to laugh at in any organization, but I 
suggest that the women’s clubs of America, with 
their vivid interest in matters literary, scientific, 
and philosophical, are giving evidence of intellec- 
tual activity. Some people may not like this form 
of activity; but it is activity, it is desire. And if 
we leave the women’s clubs out of it, allow me to 
point out that in nearly every American city there 
is at least one first-class bookshop, which offers 
you as much Conrad, Hardy, Oscar Wilde, or 
Morley as you may want. If you knew a little 


better the English cities you would discover that 


in many cases there is no real bookshop. There 
is a stationer, or a printer who sells stationery and 
also books. But go and look at his stock! You will 
find a good deal of Tarzan, plenty of Ethel Dell, 
some Gene Stratton Porter and such like pulp. 
The serious side will be represented by Tennyson 
bound in calf, and Carlyle bound in pig. The 
whole thing mixed up with pin-trays and ladies’ 
Realms. Let us be clear as to the cities I refer to; 
im the big British towns of half a million inhab- 
itants or so, in Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 
you do find good bookshops, but in the small towns 
you find absolutely nothing. A thin trickle of 
recognized novels arrives through the circulating 
library, which buys one copy of the latest essays, 
which is quite enough for the town, and a few 
second-hand novels three years out of date. The 
man reads the newspaper and tells the woman the 
contents of it; the women read magazines or cheap 
reprints of East Lynne, and ponder over paper pat- 
terns. Sometimes the church or chapel sets up a 
vague debating society, which collects an audi- 
ence of thirty or so, including the committee; there 
is nothing going on at all, and as soon as they grow 
up the boys go into business and never worry 
about anything else, while the girls, unless they 
marry, make a desperate effort to obtain in London 
posts as shorthand typists at $12 a week. 

I therefore am entitled to suggest that there is 
in America a vivid aspiration to culture which does 
not exist in England. We may differ as to our 
definitions of culture, but included within culture 
1s certainly the taste for ideas which America ex- 
hibits. As to the creation of aristocracy in Amer- 
ica, I am quite unmoved by the argument that the 
Eastern states have had 250 years to do it in and 
have not done it. That argument does not take 
into account that those 250 years of American 
history included a long and painful struggle against 
the Indians (which England did not have); a re- 
moteness from supplies of manufactured goods 
measured by over a month’s sailing (while England 
had Europe at her door); and especially the de- 
flection of American energy toward production by 
the presence of immense undeveloped resources 
(which England did not possess). I suggest that 
already the commercial and industrial fever which 
has created your great nation is abating; that your 
third generation is not so zealous in money-getting 
as were their forefathers; that cultural interests 
are becoming stronger; that American literature, 
as represented by Hergesheimer, Floyd Dell, Fitz- 
gerald, Willa Cather, etc., was never so vigorous 
and so original. Briefly, I suggest that America is 
passing through the industrial stage much more 
quickly than did Europe. She may not have had 
the time to create your aristocracy of intellect, but 
she has laid the foundations. And if anyone is 
inclined to repeat that if America was to have an 
aristocracy she would have created it in 250 years, 
I would retort with what may seem a rather Eng- 
lish remark—namely, that 250 years is not, after 
all, a very long time. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. W. L. Georce. 
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A COPY OF HARPER'S MAGAZINE REACHES MONGOLIA 
This Mongolian woman, who had never seen a printed picture or magazine before, has been photographed in 


a& moment of interested recognition of the Mongolian 
articles. (See note 
Readers who have enjoyed Roy Chapman 
Andrews’s recent series of articles on his 
Mongolian expedition under the auspices of 
the American Museum of Natural History 
may recall an earlier story of his adventures, 
**Across Mongolia by Motor Car,” which he 
wrote in the field and despatched with photo- 
graphs to Harper’s. In due time it was pub- 
lished (HARPER’s, June, i919) and a copy of 
the Magazine containing the article was 
started back on the long trip to the author 
by the same route which the manuscript 
had come. The receipt of this issue of 
Harper’s by Mr. Andrews while still in 
Mongolia created a sensation, and the ac- 
companying photograph shows a Mongolian 
woman “snapped” at the moment of recog- 
nition of one of the pictures printed with the 
article. Mr. Andrews, in a letter to the 
Editors, describes the incident in detail: 


A short time after we had made our camp near 
the Terelche River, a messenger arrived from 
Urga with a huge package of mail. In it was a 
copy of Harper’s MaGazine containing an ac- 
count of a flying visit which I had made to Urga 
in September, 1918. There were half a dozen Mon- 
gols near our tent, among whom was Madame 


eons contained in one of Roy Chapman Andrews’s 
elow 0} 


n this page). 


Tserin Dorchy. I explained the pictures to the 
hunter’s wife in my best Chinese while Mrs. 
Andrews “stood by” with her camera and watched 
results. Although the woman had been at Urga 
several times, she had never seen a photograph or 
a magazine, and for ten minutes there was no 
reaction. Then she recognized a Mongol head. 
dress similar to her own. With a gasp of astonish 
meni, she pointed it out to the others and burst 
into a perfect torrent of guttural expletives. A 
picture of the great temple at Urga where she had 
once gone to worship brought forth another volume 
of Mongolian adjectives, and her friends literally 
fought for places in the front row. 

News travels quickly in Mongolia, and during the 
next week men and women rode in from yurts forty 
or fifty miles away to see that magazine. I will 
venture to say that no American publication ever 
received more appreciation or had a more pictu- 
resque audience than did that copy of Harper’s. 
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The Magazine has a number of friends who 
seem never to forget birthdays, and each 
year as June approaches the Editors are in 
receipt of congratulatory letters on the long 
and distinguished career of the Magazine. 
With the present issue Harprr’s rounds out 
its seventy-first year of continuous publica- 
tion. Readers who are aware of this anni- 
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versary will be interested in the following 
letter from one of our very oldest subscribers: 


Dear Harper’s,—I think that I am fairly en- 
titled to be numbered among your oldest and best 
friends. Some may be my seniors in age, as the 
Magazine is older than I by a few years, but I 
believe not many can surpass our record as a 
family. Will you pardon a little personal story? 
You know old friends are often garrulous. 

My father and mother were married in Brooklyn 
in February, 1849. Immediately after the wed- 
ding they came to live in Phelps, New York, a 
small town in the western part of the state. 
There were no libraries here, and I have heard 
my mother tell how one day she said to my 
father that she had nothing to read. This must 
have been about December, 1850, for not long 
after he came home one day and laid in her lap 
the first six numbers of Harper’s New Monru.y 
MaGazing, with the playful remark, “Now don’t 
say again that you have nothing to read.” 

From that day on HarPErR’s came to our home 
every month, its coming always eagerly antici- 
pated, and joyfully welcomed. One of the vivid 
recollections of my childhood is seeing my father, 
one of the gravest and most dignified of men, an 
elder in the church and superintendent of the 
Sunday-school, come in, take up the new Har- 
per’s, and turn first to the “Editor's Drawer,” 
over which he would laugh and shake with great- 
est delight. It afforded him just the rest and re- 
laxation from business that he needed. When that 
was finished, he would turn to the more serious 
articles. 

He died in 1866, and mother continued the 
Magazine until shortly before her death in 1894. 
Then in the last months of long illness she lost 
interest in earthly things, and did not renew her 
subscription. Soon after she left us we took it up 
again and have had it ever since. My father built 
the homestead in 1852 in which I still live, and 
here under my roof are gathered all the numbers 
from June, 1850, with the exception of the few we 
missed in the early ‘nineties. 

As to what it has meant to us, it has been one of 
our choicest possessions. Through its pages we 
learned to know and love many of our best writers. 
“Bleak House,” “Little Dorrit,” “Our Mutual 
Friend,” and other well-known stories were first 
read there. 

For myself, I was one of the fortunate ones 
blessed by the good fairies with a great love of 
of reading, and I feel that Dinah Maria Mulock 
(Mrs. Craik) influenced me powerfully for good in 
her beautiful stories which were published in 
Harper's in my girlhood days. “Mistress and 
Maid,” “Young Mrs. Jardine,” “The Woman's 
Kingdom” (my especial favorite) held up a high 


ideal of wifehood and womanhood that has gone 
with me through life. 


We have found in Harper’s pages through these 
years amusement, instruction, entertainment— 
everything that one could desire in a magazine. 
For many years we took no other—now take sev- 
eral, but consider Harper’s the king of them all— 
facile princeps. May it live long and prosper. 
And may I not truly sign myself 

‘One of your very oldest and best friends.” 


2, 2, 2, 
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After adventuring into the interior of 
Tunis, Wilbur Daniel Steele has gone to 
Algeria, where he has again plunged into the 
heart of the little-known districts far away 
from the seaboard. His graphic descriptions 
of his adventures have duly reached America, 
but the difficulties and delays of return com- 
munications with a contributor who has gone 
so far afield and keeps continually going 
farther are evidenced by the following letter 
written from El Kantara. Author and artist 
lament their laggard or miscarried mail, and 
beg for a word of editorial opinion on their 
efforts thus far: 


I swear I think you’re low. Here we've been 
gone from the shores of Franklin Square for very 
nearly four months (including the present screed, 
three articles have we sent in) and not so much as 
a “Hah!” or a “Bah!” has so far reached us from 
across the sea. 

If you think the present effort rotten, it is be- 
cause of the fact that, between its seeing and its 
writing, circumstances beyond the control of man 
have inserted upward of a month of goings, com- 
ings, and scenes. 

And now to-morrow morning we are going to 
take mules and follow a Britisher who knows the 
land and the tongue into the fastnesses of the 
Aures Mountains, where there are mud towns and 
stone ‘towns and cave towns and the Tribe of the 
Shepherds—and that ought to be good stuff. 

All the while we freeze to death. 

Now, having made this note as bluff and brief 
as possible, I leave off, still thinking you low. 
Why, if it’s “Hah!” don’t you say “Hah!” and 

As ever, full of spleen and venom, 
Wixsur Dante STEELE. 


The Editors, whose many letters have evi- 
dently never caught up with the adventurous 
author, have duly cabled an encouraging 
‘**Hah!” and feel assured that this will like- 
wise be the verdict of HarpER readers when 
Mr. Steele’s articles, with Mr. Gieberich’s 
drawings, begin to appear in the Magazine. 
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A few of the features in next month’s issue— 
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FOR JUNE 


GETTING THE WOMAN WORKER’S POINT OF VIEW 


There are all manner of ways of making industrial investigations. The way 
that Cornelia Stratton Parker has chosen is a new one. She frankly disclaims 
any idea of making a deep sociological study of factory conditions and the 
problem of woman in industry. She has spent the past six months in factory 
work of various sorts in order to portray for the readers of HarpEr’s the 
daily life of the woman factory worker as nearly as possible as seen through 
the average worker's own eyes. For years a student of labor problems in 
association with her husband, the late Prof. Carleton H. Parker, she pos- 
sesses an unusual equipment for her task. Her first article will appear in 
the June number. It describes with great vivacity and humor her life as a 
worker in a candy factory. Later papers will tell with equal vividness of 
her experiences in other industries. 


IRELAND STILL CAN LAUGH 
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That even the somber cloud darkening Ireland to-day has the traditional 
silver lining, Francis Hackett discovered during his recent visit there. The 
native Celtic humor has neither been killed nor imprisoned, and he relates 
many comic interludes in the tragic drama. 


AMERICAN NUREMBERG BY THE SEA 

Few American cities can rival in present architectural beauty and pic- 
turesque tradition the ancient seaport town of Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, of which Agnes Repplier writes with a charm of style well fitted to so 
pleasing a subject. With many etchings in tint by Ada C. Williamson. 


THE BUSINESS WORLD VERSUS THE PULPIT 


Harper's recently published an anonymous article by a business man enti- 
tled, * Ought I to Leave the Church?” which has attracted wide attention. An- 
other anonymous writer—this time a young student of theology—contributes 
to the June Magazine a striking personal paper entitled, “But Why Preach?” 
in which are presented the reasons which have induced the author to abandon 
a lucrative and promising business career in order to enter the ministry. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE SOUTH SEAS 
In “His Mother’s People’ Charles Nordhoff re- 
lates one of those strange stories of the South 
Seas which, while an actual occurrence, rivals 
in beauty and human interest the most roman- 
tic of Conrad’s stories. 


A GROUP OF INDIAN SONGS 
From Mary Austin comes a group of Paiute 
Indian Songs which she has translated and 
interpreted with a rare understanding of the 
elements which enter into the Amerind’s po- 
etic workmanship. 


UNCOVERING SECRETS OF THE AZTECS 
Clark Wissler, of the American Museum of 
Natural History, describes the recent excava- 
tions of a prehistoric town in New Mexico which 
have disclosed the strange and marvelous civil- 
ization of a vanished race. ITlustrated with 
numerous photographs. 


LITERATURE AND BAD NERVES 
Wilson Follett contributes a paper on certain 
modern tendencies in literature and art, and 
how they react upon our nervous system 
and emotions. 


UNUSUAL SHORT STORIES 
By Gilbert K. Chesterton, Alice Brown, Richard Matthews Hallet, and Reita Lambert Ranck. 
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on / ) ceptable, Ivory Fiberloid Toilet Articles 


in great variety are sold by high-grade 
dealers singly or in sets, 
x iherloid stamped on each piece, like 
Sterling” on silver, stands for solid goods 
and superior workmanship. 
The booklet, “ Beautiful Fairfax,” containing 
facts for the fair, by Grace Gardner, will be 
sent upon request, our gift to you. 


THE FIBERLOID CORPORATION 


Rh Fifth Ave. IndianOrchard Dominion Ivory Co., Led. 
‘ew York City Massachusetts Toronto, Canada 






































I Saw America First 





inGlacier NationalPark 


Tours via motor, saddle, 
horse and launch arrang- 
ed by day, week or month 
Modern hotels and rustic 
Swiss chalets offer genu- 
ine comfort 

Deluxe literature and 
aeroplane map of Glacier 
National Park for your 
information, 


Glacier 


national park 


The wild heart of the Rockies is yours, in Glacier 
National Park. Here, Alpine glaciers, glistening 
giants of the ages, melt into azure lakes— jewels of 
the wondrous skyland. Mighty mountains, clad in 
the green of the forests, raise their snow-capped 
peaks and kiss the blue of the heavens. 


A.J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
Dept. 295 St. Paul, Minn. 














Lansing’s Inside Story of the 
Peace Conference 


HIS book is causing a world-wide sensation. It is the first inside story of 

what happened at the Peace Conference told by one of the Commissioners. 
It describes in detail the events that led up to Mr. Lansing’s historie break with 
former President Wilson. An exceptional arrangement with Houghton Mifflin 
ee publishers of Robert Lansing’s “The Peace Negotiations: A Per- 
sonal Narrative” enables us to offer you this famous volume at a great price 
reduction in combination with a new subscription to 


The Outlook 


**the most-quoted weekly journal in America ’”’ 


Most readers of The Outlook turn first to the editorials, eager to see what its “ cabinet of pub- 
licists "* think of the week's most important news. Of what other periodical can this be said? 


An Unequaled Money-Saving Offer 


The regular yearly subscription rate of Outlook Company, says of Mr. Lansing’s 
The Outlook is $5. For the small sum of book: “It is admirable. Quiet, calm, dis- 
50 cents in addition we will send with passionate, fair-minded, and even self-erit- 
every new subscription, ical, speaking as he would 
carriage prepaid by us, a speak in the Supreme 
copy of Mr. Lansing’s Court, ... Mr. Lansing 





famous book. 
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It is identically the same 
finely illustrated, cloth- 
bound, 328-page volume 
that retails at Couiaane 
for $3. 

It contains not only the 
first complete inside story 
of the Peace Conference, 
but it gives the most vivid 
and illuminating character 
portrait of former Presi- 
dent Wilson that has ever 
been written. The publi- 
cation of this book has 
been hailed as an event of 
world-wide importance. It 
is meen 














ly the big book of the 
Historians will consult it as a source book. 
Lawrence F. Abbott, President of The 


has portrayed the _— 
and character of Mr. 
Wilson in a way that might 
command the admiration 
of a Henry James among 
novelists or a Sargent 
among portrait painters. 
What makes Velasquez 
one of the greatest por- 
trait painters of all times 
is his simple truthfulness, 
his depiction both of the 
charms and the defects of 
his subject ; and his mod- 
eration in the use of color, 
which, while often vivid, 
is never lurid. It is 


ialities similar to these which make Mr. 
ansing’s portrait of Wilson more impress- 
ive the more it is considered.” 


Fill in and mail a coupon to-day with only $5.50 and you will receive 
the Lansing book at once, and The Outlook for one year (52 numbers) 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City H. 


Please send me The Outlook for one year and Robert Lansing’s “The Peace Nego- 
tiations: A Personal Narrative.” 
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I enclose $5.50. 
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‘‘White Shadows in the South Seas’’ © 


MYSTIC ISLES 
OF THE SOUTH SEAS 


By FREDERICK O’BRIEN 


INCE more this author has captured between book 
covers the colorful witchery of the far South Seas. 
In this new book he makes the delighted reader see 
and feel the best known of the French Pacific islands 
—beautiful, perfumed Tahiti. But, like his amazingly success- 
ful ‘“‘ White Shadows in the South Seas,”’ the new volume is 
more than a marvelous travel book; it is also humor and 
romance with the narrative drive, the lyrical phrase and the 
dramatic suspense of a masterpiece of fiction. 


Not to have read ‘“‘ Mystic Isles of the South Seas ”’ is to 
have missed one of the most refreshing experiences of the year. 
Profusely illustrated, Price $5.00 


DEATH AND ITS MYSTERY 
Before Death—Proofs of the Existence of the Soul 


By CAMILLE FLAMMARION 


that lucid, vivifying style which has helped so much 
» to make this great French scientist’s works so ex- 
traordinarily popular, Camille Flammarion herein 
sets forth proof that ‘“‘ man is not merely an animal 
endowed with material sense, but also a psychic being with 
qualities altogether different from those of the animal organ- 
ism.’ It is a sort of scientific wonder-book, dealing with 
seeing without eyes, hearing without ears, divinations, intui- 


i : 
tions, etc Price $3.00 
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Published by THE CENTURY CO. _ New York City 
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SCHOOLS 
AND 
COLLEGES 





NEW YORK CITY 





THE GARDNER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

\ thorough school with delightful home life. Fireproof building. 
College preparatory, academic, secretarial and elective courses. 
Riding, swimming, tennis. 





64th year. 
Miss ELTINGE and Miss MASLAND, Principals, 
11 East 51st St., N. Y. 





THE SCOVILLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Country-like space, air, sunlight and outdoor sports. Individual 
and privileges. Special advantages in Art, Music, Interior 
Decoration, Dramatic Expression, Languages. Full preparatory 
ind advanced studies meeting present demands. 
Miss Rosa B. CHISMAN, Principal, 
2042 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





THE RAYSON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Home and Day Departments. College Preparatory, General and 
Post Graduate Courses. Outdoor sports. 
Miss CLARA I. CoLBURNE, A.B., ip ls 
Miss MARTHA K. Humpurey, A.M., § Principals 
164, 166, 68 West 75th Street, N. Y. 





THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
College Preparatory. 
Number of pupils limited to twelve in each class. 
Fireproof building, thoroughly equipped. 


160-162 West 74th Street, N. Y. 





| AMERICAN ACADEMY | 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS | 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in America. 
Connected with Charles Frohman’s 
Empire Theatre and Companies. For 
information, apply to Secretary 











| Room 147, Carnegie Hall, New York 





INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the City of New York. 

An endowed school. Frank Damrosch, Director. Provides a 
thorough and comprehensive musical education in all branches and 
equipped to give highest advantages to most exceptiona! talents. 

Address 


SECRETARY, 120 Claremont Ave., N. Y. 





MISS SPENCE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Resident and Day Pupils. 


26, 28, 30 ¥ Wes! ast 55th Street, N. Y. 


THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL 
Miss Foster's School for Girls 
Advanced Elective. College Preparatory. 
Special Arts 
Native French Teachers. 
Boarding and Day Pupils. 
52 East 72nd St., NEw York, N. Y. 


THE BROWNSON SCHOOL 
Private School for Catholic Girls. 
Resident and Day Pupils. French the language of the house. 





Mrs. ATwoop VIOLETT, 
22-24 East gist Street, N. Y. 


MADAME SKERTEN’S FRENCH SCHOOL 


Madame Skerten of 3 Avenue du_Frocadéro, Paris, has opened 
her French School for Girls in New York. 

Personal Supervision. 

Resident and day pupils. 


rr and 15 East 92nd Street, N. Y. 


L’ECOLE FRANCAISE 


A French School for American Girls. Removed from Rome at the 
beginning of the war. References by permission: Their Excellencies 
Madame Jules Jusserand, French Embassy, Washington; Madame 
Barrére, French Embassy; Lady Rodd, British Embassy; Mrs. 
Nelson Page, American E mbassy at Rome. 

Madame J. A. RIEFFEL (diplémée de l'Université de France), Prin. 

12 E. 95th St. (overlooking Central Park), N. Y. 








NEW YORK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


(Chartered by the Regents of the University of the State of N. Y.) 

Daily Classes—Re.ding, Public Speaking, Drama. Persona! 
Cultural Courses. Saturday Classes for Treachers, High School and 
College students. Defective Speech Cured. Interpretive Danc- 


ing. Catalogue. 
Y. M. C. A. Building, 318 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


MISS TOWNSEND’S STUDIO 


The fundamentals of Artistic Expression as related to 





Stage — Platform — Individual Expression. 


Studio: 13 Gramercy Park, (Telephone: Gramercy 4871), N. Y. 


THE FRENCH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

(Miss McCLELLAN and Miss W1ILtiams’ School.) 

A School where girls may learn to speak fluent French and at 
the same time have New York advantages. All French work. 
Boarding and Day pupils. 





7 East 86th Street, N. Y. 
Summer udiben, Cape Meddick, Me. 


THE DEVERELL SCHOOL 


Boarding and day school. 

A French school for girls removed from 9 Rue de Chaillot 
(next to the American Embassy), Paris, France, on account of the 
war. All subjects in French. Parisian French instructors. 


57 East 74th Street, N. Y. 








Bureau of Personnel Administration 

Founded to further human relations in induntry. Educational 
Division—One Year Co-operative Course, Eight Weeks Intensive 
Course, Evening Courses. Labor Analysis Division. Placement 


Division. 
17 West 47th St., N. Y. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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NEW YORK CITY (continued) 











Miss Mason’s Sein School — 


This well we wn school is offering exceptional courses for su 





mer w« 229 The ideal location affords a splendid opportunity fo , 
recreatic me Beautiful and historical Tarrytown is a won 
lerful air nmer vacation. On the Hudson River, 45 





sd 
minuses from 1 fth Ay enue Fine courses in Secretarial work, Busi 
ness Methods for Women, Music, Art, Dancing and Authorship 
Emphasis placed on tutoring for college entrance. Catak me fo r 
inter school sent on request. Address B« 


Tarrytown-on- Hudson, N. y. 


ner or regular w 


For Girls or Women 











ST. PAUL’S 
\ Boarding School for Boys. 
40 Minutes from New York. 
For catalog, address 
WALTER R. Marsn, Headmaster, 
1¢ 


Stewart Ave., d 


GARDEN City, L. L, N. \ 


A SUMMER CAMP 


For your boy or girl? If you are planning to send your boy 
girl to a camp next summer, we would commend for your con 
ation the announcements that appe: 
The facilities of our School Information Bureau 


ar in the Summer Camp $ 
of this issue. 
also at your command for any additional assistance you may req 
in selecting the summer camp best suited to your demands 
Address School Information Bureau 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE Franklin Square, New York, N. \ 





NEW YORK 





BRIARCLIFF 


Yrs. Dow's School for Girls 
Mrs EDITH COOPER HARTMAN, B. S.-Principa 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR - NEW YORK 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT: 
Mr. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Artistic Adviser 
Mr. Howard Brockway, Director 


JUNIOR SCHOOL AND 
POST-GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


For Iilustrated Circular “ H" 
Apply to Mrs. Dow's School 


For Girls. 53rd year. 30 miles from New York 

Academic and economic courses. 
Separate school for very young girls 
FuLLerR, Principal 
Box 5 H, Osstntnc-on-Hupson, N. ¥ 


For catalog, address 


CLara C 




















RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with 


Emma Willard School 
A School of Practical Arts 


Designed for the higher education of women, 
particularly on vocational and _ professional 
_ lines. Secretarial Work and Household Econom- 
ics. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Address Secretary. 


Russell Sage College Troy, N. Y. 











CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT MARY 
4 School for Girls, 19 miles from New York, 
College preparatory and general courses. 
Music, Art and Domestic Science. 
Catalogue on request. 
Miss MrrtaM A. ByTEL, Principal, 
Box H, GarDEN Crty, Long Island, N. Y. 








SKIDMORE 
SCHOOL OF ARTS 


CHARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph.D., President 


\ woman's college offering broad, general and 
cultural courses while providing splendid opportunity 
for specialization Applied science combined with 
technical study qualifies for leading callings open to 
women. Wide selection provided—Fine and Applied 
Art, Home Economics, Music, Physical Education, 
Secretarial Science, and General Course, with related 
subjects. 

Four year course leads to B.S. degree. Residence 
accommodations for 300 students. For catalogue, 


addre 
“THE SECRETARY 
Box D, Saratoga Springs, New York 




















When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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NEW YORK f casei 





ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


\ School with the advantages of both the city and country. 
College preparatory and general and special courses. 
Daughters of Army and Navy officers received on special terms. 


Miss MATILDA GRay, Principal, elke 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


38th year. College Preparatory and General Courses Advanced 
1k for High School graduates. Music, Business Course, Gymnas- 
s and out-door sports 


ELLA VIRGINIA Jones, A.B., Principal, 





BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





A PRIVATE SCHOOL 

secure the attention of real home folks with abundant means 

by placing its announcement in this Educational Directory. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 








MOUNT KISCO SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


All grades including College Preparatory and advanced elective 
work. Highly qualified teachers. Special advantages in music and 
Only 36 miles from N. Y Resident pupils received into the 
home of the Prins. Unique opportunity for cultivated home life. 

E. S. BUCHANAN, M.A., B.Sc., Mrs. E.S. BUCHANAN, Formerly an In- 
structor at Vassar ( ollege, Prins., Mt. Kisco, Westchester Co. 
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MRS. MERRILL ] 
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SCHOOL forGIRLS  § 

Summer Travel Groups to Europe e 
Mrs. Merrill and members of the Oaksmere 5 
Staff will accompany groups of four girls each on I 
a four months’ travel course to the British Isles, * 
Norway, Denmark, Belgium, France and Italy, ry 
sailing from New York, June 2nd. Every accom- & 
modation, facility and comfort, par excellence. 8 


Registrations are rapidly closing. Address the 


Secretary. 3 
Mrs. MERRILL’S SOCL FOR GIRLS : 
Orienta Point Box H Mamaroneck, N. Y. = 


i A 





DREW SEMINARY 
The Carmel School for Girls on Lake Gleneida, Carmel, N. Y. 
49 miles from N. Y. City. 600 feet elevation. Home-like atmos- 
phere. General and special courses. Athletics. 56th year. Catalog. 
CLARENCE PAuL McCLELLanp, President, 
Box 406, CARMEL, N. Y. 





“MARYMOUNT” 
lege and School for Women. Superb location. 40 minutes 
ean New York City. Four years College course leading to degrees. 
Iwo years finishing Course tor salah School graduates. Academic, 


Pre-Academic Courses. Separate College buildings. Music, Art, 
Elocution. Gymnasium, Athletic fields, § Se ng sg horseback 
riding. Chaperonage to Concerts, et Write for 


atalogue to 
Y. 


THE REVEREND MOTHER. TARRYTOWN-ON-HU onan N. 


PUTNAM HALL 
Vassar Preparatory School. Two year course for High School 
graduates. Comprehensive examinations taken successfully. Music, 
Art, Domestic Science, Secretarial course. Tennis, Horseback 
riding, military drill. Sleeping porches. 
ELLEN CLIzBE BARTLETT, A.B., Principal, 
Box 801, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 





HIGHLAND MANOR 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. Non-sectarian boarding school for 
girls, on site formerly occupied by Knox School. Liberal Arts. 
College Preparatory, Post - Graduate, Secretarial, Homemaking. 
Primary, Intermediate. Outdoor life. 

EUGENE H. LEHMAN, Telephone: Tarrytown 467 

Box H, TARRYTOWN-ON-HupsoNn, N. Y. 


WALLCOURT 
Miss Goldsmith's School for Girls. 18 acres, in heart of Finger 
Lake Region. College Preparatory, General and Special Courses, 
including secretarial work. Dramatics, Music. Supervised ath- 
letics. Boathouse. For catalogue, address 
PRINCIPAL, 
Wallcourt School, AURORA-ON-CayuGA, N. Y. 





Mrs. M. LEWTAS BURTS BOARDING SCHOOL 
For Tiny Tots. 
I to 10 years. 
Inclusive Fee $65-$75 per month. 
Graylock, Constant Ave., PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 


THE CAZENOVIA SEMINARY 


Coeducational. 





A College Preparatory and Finishing School of 
the highest type. Founded 1824. Junior pupils in separate 
cottages. Endowed. Adirondack elevation. All Athletics. 
CuarLes E. Hamitton, A.M., D.D., President, 7 
Cazenovia, N. Y. 











STAMFORD MILITARY ACADEMY 


A preparatory school that pursues sound educational methods and 
provides a thorough training for mind and body. Located at Ossining 
»king the Hudson, convenien New York, the situation is ideal, 
Classes are purposely small and students are assured indi al consider- 
ation from every teacher. The locality permits every kind of outdoor 
sport and the gymnasium is well-equipped for all indoor exercise. 
Summer Camp. For catalog, address 


WALTER D. GERKEN, A.M., Principal, Ossining,N.Y. 





ove 

















MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOLS 
For over one hundred years a refined school home for boys of all 
ages. Practical military training with field work. College and 
business preparation. Physical training and athletic sports. 
Address 
CHARLES FREDE v4 K BRUSIE 
P. . Box 502, OSSINING-ON-THE-Hupson, N. Y. 





MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 


(Military) Thorough preparation for College, Technical School or 
Business, with certificate privileges. verage number of pupils to 
a class, 8. Healthful location on Mone: gan Lake. Physical train- 
7 and Athletics under professional direction. 

. E. Linper, A.M., Principal, 
Box 59, Mouecan L. AXE, Westchester County, N. Y. 


















For 17 years sented as an ‘“‘Honor School” 
by the U. S. Government 


St. John’s School, Manlius, among the hills, 11 miles from 
Syracuse, N. Y. Complete equipment. Essentially a college 
prep. school with military regime for habits of discipline, 
orderliness and promptness. happy school life with well 
ordered recreations and athletics. Business preparatory 
course. Also Junior School and Summer Camp. For 33 
years under present management. Address 


General William Verbeck, = Box 35, ew N.Y, 


r 














When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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New York MILITARY ACADEMY 


A SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION 


CORNWALL: ON- HUDSON, 
New YORK. 





For CATALOGUE 


WRITE TO THE SUPERINTENDENT 








The 











Reereation Bidg. 
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ASCADILLA 
SCHOOLS 


Raper a School. 
Hi 


grade in va ecti 


ry 
ultie es ie all Schools, 
atalogs 


way s ASCADILLA SCHOOLS 
108 


IRVING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


25 miles from New York, in the beautiful, hist 


try. 85th year. 
grounds. Modern and complete equipment. 
and technical schools. Athletic field. 


30 years under present Head 


storic Irving" 
Master. Exter 
pares for all colles 
Gymnasi 


Pre 
Swimming Pool 


OoN-HupsoN N. \ 





and Crew 
> 
sitiea nce neemeceanaes Mi "Fumatas, AM. Headmaster, 
es. Individual Siem. Athlsthens @arantion tat. Box 900, TARRYTOWN 
g and athle held on Lake Cayuga; complete navy 
tht for well-known scl l crews. Limited enrollment 
Healthfully 1 beautifully 1 ted above Ithaca and THE STONE SCHOOL 
Lake Cayuga. Certificate 
ege. Apply now for Healthful and invigorating location, five mi 
Boys 9 to 19. Prepares for college or business 
Swimer 


All sports under supervision. 


les from West Poi 
One teacher t 


ning pool. Catal 





Summer Sehool. Spe boys. 
ein greene ton ALVAN E. DvuERR, Headmaster, 
Pay See Box 12, CORNWALL-ON-HupsoN, N. \ 
vamination Two | 
terms, mid-July to Sept. | 


“ah 
nin ail pre- 


Experi 


ry Your y, 


8 
Sc 


Registered; offers a 2%4 years’ course; 
with Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York City 


College. Beautifully equipped, new 
Cveminiemiaee ae Donte : 
Ithaca, N. Y. SUPERINTENDENT of Training School, 








United Hospital Training School for Nurses 


plant. 


Port CHESTER, N. \ 


hour day; affiliati 
holarship for Teach« 
Address 








Fine 








Rochester. N. Y. 


Two Year Courses: Mechanics, aii “a 
One Year Courses: Vocational and Normal M anual 
Institutional Management, ery, Ceramics, 


Modern Dormitory for Women. 


SOCRESTER ATHENAEUM AND MECHANICS INSTITUTE 


Industrial Arts Household Arts AppliedArts 37th Year 
Normal and professional training for men and women 


Three Year Courses: Normal Manual Treteing. Domestic Science and 
Arts, Commercial illustration, 


Desig 

», Chemistry, Architecture. 
Training, 
Dressmaking, Millinery Lithography. 


M, for illustrated bulletins. State course desired. 


Write Dept . 
ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM AND MECHANICS INSTITUTE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Dietetics. 


Art, Applied and 


Lunchroom and 























HOLMEWOOD SCHOOL 


College Prepar 
Vassar, Smith, Wellesle 
vi 


ition 
y, Mt. Holyoke, 
rk. 


40 miles from New 
Golf, 


Classes limited to five. 
Director, 


Madison 


MarRrHa B, COLLEN, 


(Temporary address: 1391 


When 





Bryn Mawr, Radcliffe, etc. 


Riding, Outdoor Sports. 


Telephone: 
Avenue, N. Y.) 
NEw c ANAAN, Conn, 








_CONNECTICUT 
WYKEHAM RISE 


A Country School for Girls. 
Davies, LL.A., Principal, 


FANNY E 
Bowman, A.B., Vice-Princip: 


MABEL FE 


Mass 


Conn. 


Cohasset, 
WASHINGTON 


al, 





Lenox 1725, A PRIVATE SCHOOL 


| rates, address 


should advertise in a business-like and dignified 
HARPER'S Macazing, 


manner. For 


New York, N. Y. 








HILLSIDE 


preparatory and special courses. 
living in right environment. Every 
healthful activities. Gymnasium. Catalog. 


MARGARET R, BRENDLINGER, A.B., 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, A.B., Smith 


College 


Vassar ) Pri 
5 


NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 


comfort. 


SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Normal 
All 


neipals 





writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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The Ely School for Girls 


Ely Court, Greenwich, Connecticut 
In the country, one hour from 
New York City. Twenty-five 
acres, modern equipment. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General, Sec- 
retarial and Post-Graduate 
Courses. Music. Household arts. 
Daily work in the studio, Horse- 
back riding and all summer and 
winter sports. Sleeping Porch. 














SAINT MARGARET’S SCHOOL 


46th year. College Preparatory. General Courses. Household 
rts and crafts. Gymnasium. Basketball. Swimming. Fifty- 
acre school farm for outdoor life. 
Miss EMiLy GARDNER Muwro, A.M., Principal, 
WATERBURY, Conn. 





THE FANNIE A. SMITH 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 


Our graduates in great demand. Intensive courses in theory and 
practice. Unusual opportunity for practical work. Grounds for 
athletics and outdoor life. Catalog. 

FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, 

1120 Iranistan Ave., BRIDGEPORT, Conn. 





Conn. Froebel Normal 
Kindergarten Primary Training School 
Academic, kindergarten, primary and_ playground courses, 
Boarding and day school. Big opportunities for our graduates. 
State certificate. 23rd year. Booklets. Address 
Mary C. MILLs, Principal, 
187 West Ave., BripGEeport, Conn. 





New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 

35th year. Fits for teaching, physical training, recreational and 
playground work. Appointment Bureau. Dormitories. 12 build- 
ings. Enclosed campus. Camp on Sound with assembly hall, 
boathouse, athletic field., 250 acres. 
1466 Chapel Street, NEw HAVEN, Conn. 








Southfield Point Hall 


A School for Girls. Beautifully situated on Long Island 
Sound at Southfield Point. Intermediate, general, and col- 
lege preparatery courses. Music, gymnastics, athletics, and 
sports. Horseback riding, skating, skiing. 52 minutes from 
Grand Central Station, New York. Limited enrollment. 
JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, B A., Principal 
BERNICE TOWNSEND PORTER, Assistant Prin. 
2 Davenport Drive, Stamford, Conn. 














THE GATEWAY 


_A School for Girls. Four buildings. Athletic field. Horseback 
riding. Domestic Arts. College preparatory, general and special 
courses which include stenography and typewriting. 
Miss Atice E. ReyYNoLps, Principal, 
St. Ronan Terrace, NEw HAvEN, Conn. 








MISS HOWE AND MISS MAROT’S SCHOOL 


A country boarding school for girls. 
College preparation, 

Advanced courses. 

Special attention to outdoor life. 


Mary Louise Marot, Principal, TuHompson, Conn. 


















Suburban to New York City 
Fifty Minutes from Fifth Avenue 
For High-School Girls or Graduates 


Dr. and Mrs. Frederic Martin Townsend, 
owners and resident directors. 

The magnificent granite buildings overlooking 
the sea; the beautiful grounds of 15 acres; the 
exquisite appointments; the original and novel 
features; the immense gymnasium; the cosey 
theatre; the social training; the high ideals 
maintained; the home-like environment; the 
wide choice of academic, finishing, and also 
special studies (music, art, domestic science, 
expression, secretarial); all appeal to a select and 
discriminating patronage. Twelfth year. Mem- 
ship $1200. For booklet with views, address 


Secretary of Glen Eden Stamford, Conn, 








—MILFORD— 


A College Preparatory School 
for Boys of 16 and over 
FORMERLY 
THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL 
9 miles from New Haven on the main line to New York 
The needs of each boy are analyzed and 
met. Small classes and individual instruc- 
tion. Booklet on request. 


SAMUEL B. ROSENBAUM, Principal 
Milford, Conn. 
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ROXBURY 


A School for the Individual 


Roxbury maintains an enviable record Forty- 
nine of each fifty candidates from our winter and summer 


! success 


€ 





sct 1 passed the college entrance examinations. Roxbury 
students entered eight Eastern universities and colleges 
last year 

iency is based on small classes, hard work, no 


personal supervision of mental and physical 








A series of psych logic al tests determine exactly the 
course of study nee led to fit a boy for college in a given 
time ae aes tain from two to five boys of like 
ability and tempera Hard work and concentration 
required Healt hf letic and outdoor activity is a 
part of his regular day. 

Roxbury is ideally located in a New England village. 
Sickness is very rare in x — 200 acres of farm and 
campus Large stable of idl ae rses. Expert athletic 
coaches High aleried lnatvact 1s. Students may enter 
whenever vacancies occur. 95 boys accepted, none under 


14. Write for catalogue. 


ROXBURY SCHOOL, Inc., Cheshire, Conn. 
A. L. Ferris, A.B., Headmaster 














EASTFORD 


The School for a Boy 


For the development of manly 
boys into good citizens—lead- 
ers of men, by a rational sys- 
tem of training mind, morals 
and body. Work, self-respon- 
sibility, a clean, healthy body 
and a vigorous, well-balanced 
mind belong to Eastford boys. 
College preparation or voca- 
tional training. Catalogue. 
STANLEY KELLEY, Director 
Pomfret, Conn. 














MASSEE COUNTRY SCHOOL 
On Long Island Sound. Preparation for college and scientit 
school. Junior Department for boys over 7. One teacher to 
boys. Attractive buildings. Beautiful 15-acre campus. 
sports. 
W. W. MAsSEE, Ph.D., 
Box 300, STAMFORD, Conn 





RUMSEY HALL 


A school for bo; ys under 15. 


Yearly rate $12 f 
L. R. SANFORD, “Principal, 
Louis H. ScuHuTttE, M.A., Headmaster. 


CORNWALL, 


THE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 


Has grown forty-six years and is still under the active direction 
of its founder 
Entering age nine to thirteen. 
FREDERICK S. CurRTIS, Principal. 
GERALD B. Curtis, Assistant Principal. 
BROOKFIELD CENTER, Conn 


Conn. 





$1000. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 





HOLDERNESS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Five buildings. 20 acres. Pre pares for Colleges and Technical | 
Schools Ranks with highest grade schools of New England. 
Endowment makes tuition moderate. Modern gymnasium. 
Skating Winter sports. 42nd year 
Rev. Lorin WesstTeER, L.H.D., Rector | 
PiymoutH, N. H. 


TILTON SEMINARY 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. For young men and 
women. Preparation for college and business. Courses for High 
School graduates. Home economics.’ Christian Influence. 10 
buildings. New 25-acre athletic field. Lower school for young 
boys. Endowment permits moderate cost. 

GEORGE L. PLimpToN, Principal, 22 School St., Ti-ton, N. H. 











RHODE ISLAND 











Lincoln Schoo 

oln School 

Located in fine residential section of Providence. Extensive 

campus provides for outdoor sports Horseback riding. 

College ne sg ry ele tive, and secretarial purses. | 

Home Economics. Modern buildings and e uipme eit 

Miss MIRIAM SEWALL CONVERSE, Principal 
Providence, Rhode Island | 











The Mary C. Wheeler Town and Country School 
A town school offering opportunities for country life and sports 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





Memorial Hospital Training School for Nurses 
General Hospital—85 beds. 14 acres. Beautiful Nurses’ Home 
One hour's ride from Boston. Accredited school with experienced 
instructors. One year High School minimum educational require- 
ment For circular, write 
NELLIE M. SELBY, R.N., Superintendent, 
PAawTUcKET, R. I. 





A SCHOOL IN NEW ENGLAND 


The facilities of our School Information Bureau are at your 
command for any additional assistance you may require in selecting 
the school best suited to your demands. Address 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 

Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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MAINE 


THE WILDWOOD | FARMINGTON saan 
winter Scoot || Abbott School 


‘“‘The boy at Abbott lives’’ 

KINEO MAINE $ Athletics on a field that would be a 

On a 200-acre Farm credit to any college. Hiking, camping, 

$ snowshoeing, skiing, a winter carnival. 

(1050 feet above sea level) Small classes insure rapid and thor- 

September 28 June 10 ough work. Prepares for business but 
| emphasizes college preparation. 

| Modern methods with old - fashioned 

| thoroughness. 
' 





eo 


normal boys. Home life with trustworthy people. 
Home care of habits, morals and manners. Simple 
duties. Camping Trips. Intensive teaching by 
experienced tutors. Limited enrollment—one teach- 
er to 3 boys. Address for full details ¢ 


Fall term opens September 28th 
Catalog on request 
MOSES BRADSTREET PERKINS, Headmaster 














- 
a 
a 
4 
$ $ 
; Promises unexcelled development in health for ¢ 
4 
¢ 


SUMNER H. HOOPER, B.A., (Harvard 1895) Dir. 

















VERMONT 
BISHOP HOPKINS HALL 


Rt. Rev. A, C. A. Hall, President and Chaplain. An endowed 
school for girls overlooking Lake Champlain. Well equipped 
buildings. All outdoor sports. College preparatory and general 
courses. Write for booklet. 

Miss ELLEN SETON OGDEN, Principal, 

B 





A SCHOOL IN NEW ENGLAND 
The facilities of our School Information Bureau are at your 
mand for any additional assistance you may require in selecting 
school best suited to your demands. Address 





School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. ox B, BURLINGTON, Vt. 

















MASSACHUSETTS 
THE CHAMBERLAYNE SCHOOL 
General, special and college preparatory courses. Bradfor od Academ Y mnie 





Household Arts. Music. Languages—native teachers. 
Out-of-door sports. 

















—_ 
= 
= 
The Fenway, 28. Boston, Mass. Founded 1803. 3 = 
_ course forcol- S 
WHEATON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN ege preparation. as 
Only small separate college for women in Massachusetts. 4-year Two year course = 
irse. A.B. degree. Faculty - men and women. 20 buildings. for High School 3 
) acres. Endowment. Catalog. = 
graduates. 25acre & 
Rev. SAMUEL V. CoLk, D.D., LL.D., President. — : ° 
my Norton, Mass. (30 miles from Boston.) = campus, splendid equipment. = 
-_ 
= Junior Academy = 
Junior High School Soaie covering = 
WALNUT HILL SCHOOL = 7th, sth and 9th grades cs 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. = ° ° = 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 6 Buildings. Gym- = Early applica tion desirable. = 
nasium. _ 
Miss Conant, t Principals 3 Miss a goes. £3. Pe Principal = 
Miss BIGELOw, P . . . ’ rad = 
12 Highland St., Natick, Mass. SUULOUCQUOUUEUUOUUOUCOUEOODUGOUOUEDUEOUENEDUOAUELUOTS 
THE = MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL JUNIOR BRADFORD 
Life in the open. Athletics. A preparatory school for Bradford Academy. 
Household Arts. College and general courses. Directed study and play. 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. Arts and crafts, P 
Write for booklet. All advantages of Bradford Academy equipment. 
Telephone W.N. 131. For booklets, address 


West NEWTON, Mass. THE SECRETARY, 139 Main Street, BRADFORD, Mass. 


Abbot Academy 


Ninety years devotion to the development of cultured and intelligent 
womanhood. Notable school-home and equipment—ample athletic fields. 
College preparatory course. Academic course, including two years’ work for 
High School graduates, gives advanced college credit. Christian but not 
sectarian. 23 miles from Boston. Catalogue. Address 

Miss BERTHA BAILEY, Principal, Andover, Mass. 





When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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Clue School 


1600 Beacon Street, Brookline, Massachusetts 

40th year. Home and Day School for Girls. Prep- 
aration for college. General course offering House- 
] r rent, Literature, Languages, Art, and 
best Boston teachers. t ic sports 

und. Gymn isium and well-equipped 














of resident teachers 
nd Boston Symphony 
s and the theatre, also 


Augusta yong Vassar A.B., A.M., Principal 
Helen Anderson Smith, Associate Principal 


























TENACRE 


A Country School for Young Girls | | 


From Ten to Fourteen Years of Age | 


REPAR: ATORY to Saas Hall. 
Fourteen miles from Boston. All 
sports and athletics supervised and 
adapted to the age of the pupil. The 
finest instruction, care and influence. 


TEMPLE COOKE 

















MISS HELEN 


Dana H: all, Wellesley, Mass. — 











swimming pool 
All sports. Live teac 


| 


FOR GIRLS 


miles from 
Boston 

All studies except English elective 
Preparatory: finishing school. 
Advanced Elective Courses for 

high school graduates. College 

Certificate. Fully equipped. 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Pipe Or- 


gan, with noted men. 
Domestic Science, New Gymna- 


sium with swimming pool. 
C 00 Costume Design and Home Dec- 
oration. Secretarial Course. 
Exceptional portunities, with 
a delightful life. 
1504 Summit Street 


NEWTON, mass. 


Year book on request 








THE BURNHAM | SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877. 
Opposite Smith College Campus. 
Miss HELEN E. THompson, Headmistress, 





NORTHAMPTON, Massachusetts. 














THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Ample grounds. 
Ct LACE GREP sw, Peat 
SPRINGFIELD, _Mass. 





WHITTIER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
ollege Preparatory and Special courses. 
We educate for Character and Social Efficiency 
Fitting the girl for what she is fil. 
Upper and Lower S« hools 26th Year 
ANNIE BRACKETT RUSSELL, Principal, 
5 Main St., MERRIMAC, Mass 





The Real Need for 
the Summer Camp 


An interesting article on 
this problem will be found 
preceding the Summer 
Camp Section immediately 


following the School pages 














A res Old New England Country School 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Preparatic m. General Courses. Domestic Science and Home 
Management. St g courses - instrumental and vocal musi Modern L anguages. The > 
home and gymnasium are each in separate buik lings. Large new sleeping porch. Fine new Y. W. C. 


Military drill, horseback riding, excellent canoeing, trips afield. Extensive caine 
hers Upper and lower school. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 12 Howard Street, West Bridgewater, Mass. 







50 pupils. Catalog, address 






When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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Rogers Hall 


School for Girls 


38 minutes from Boston. Faces Rogers 
Fort Hill Park. Outdoor Sports, Gym- 


—_ ~ 
nasium, Swimming Pool. Thorough prep- Lasell Seminary 


aration for college. Advanced courses for 






. . 3 . <7 4 > In Today's girls we recognize Tomorrow's Womanhood 
High x hool graduates. Music ’ Art, Elo- In Today's training is Tomorrow's expression Combin 
cution, Home-making, Secretarial and ing the old New England ideals of education with the 
Business Courses training needed for modern, complex life, Lasell Seminary 


expresses itself in true, healthful womanhood. 


Miss OLIVE SEWALL PARSONS, Principal The course of study, from first year high school grades 


through two years work for high school graduates, ranges 

















Lowell, Massachusetts widely through academic and special elective courses 
Unusual training in Home Economics, Music, Art, College 
past enw seieaaisieahina tie ae Preparatory and Secretarial Courses. Ideally situated for 
access to cultural advantages of Boston. Outdoor sports 
Sea Pines School of Personality for Girls. " end gymaccium. es ; a 
Thomas Bicktor« ounde or grammar and high 
x st ~ moor Three terms, fall, spring s mer ne W 1 P 
y ation Pine groves. Seashore Ha appy outdoor life for ood and ark 
t g in self-discovery and self Sevelogennet. inio 2 nen Firls 
FAITH BICKFORD, Miss ADDIE Bickrorp, Directors The Junior Department for Girls under 15 
Box A, BREWSTER, Mass Catalogs on application 
C RESTALBAN | Camp Teconnet opens July Ist 
1 for little girls in the invigorating clin 
Thirty Pag om fr GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
N 4 1ite Special 





yment, and health t 
; Marc ERY WHITING, Principal 


CHAS. F. TOWNE, A.M., Associate Principal 
100 Woodland Road Auburndale, M: ss. 








A VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
1 have difficulty in making a suitable lect 
gen imbe r 


sf 





rom among 
tectly free 
particulars 



















1 Inforn ¢ 
tare, New York, N. ¥. | 
THE ERSKINE SCHOOL | 
tical, Business and Vocational Training for Women. 
1eMIA E. McCurntock, M.A., Principal, 








4 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 











P ERRY KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 


in le i 1898 by Annie Ao ig ley fae try. Thorough training for 
k garte primé ary, id und positions. Sur ervised 
te ching end rs r bo ski - : 4 re 1ining Children.’ 


ARRIET HAMBLeN Jones, Principal, 
8 Huntin gton Ave., Box 80, Boston, Mass. 
SC rg OF EXPRESSION 


s, Influence, Graduates, Books have led for forty years. 


( inate training for all professions, 

Summer terms in six states. 

Winter courses open October 1. Booklets free. e e ges 
mRY, Ph.D., Litt.D., | 


>. S. CURRY, 

















( ople y Square, Boston, Mass. NORTON, MASS. 
~ a eae eas ae ay The Junior School of House in the Pines. 30 miles from 
Ww ORCESTER DOMESTIC SCIENCE SCHOOL Boston. For girls under fourteen. A large modern home. 
ind two year Normal and Home-making courses. Trains Sun parlors for class rooms. Play fields. Horseback riding. 
eachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians. Normal Do- Swimming. A wholesome, simple life of study and play that 
tic Science training Red Cross Work. Graduates occupy makes the child quick to feel, anxious to know, able to do. 
ee October 4th, 1921. Address i | Miss GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal 
| 








158 Institute Road, WORCESTER, Mass. — = 








| 
= 














HOUSE IN THE PINES 


Norton, Mass. 30 miles from Boston 
A School for ¢ lings, 90 acres Pine groves — © fields. 
t im ng - i) chers ic. Secret 

k milline -mbroidery, etc se ymestic 
i tl rome. Every 








includi ing a 
n, notonly to habits of 





t to » ole 
The Hedges—A Sct 








hs th ne pi <8 
MISS GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal 





When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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BEACON 


A Country--City Boarding and Day School 
For Boys and Girls of All Ages 


Distinctly college preparatory, covering all grades 


from kindergarten to college. Special diploma 
courses for students not wishiag to enter college. 
Household Arts, Music, Art, Secretarial and Busi- 
ness Courses. Faculty of experienced college grad- 


uates. 3-acre estate with 5 buildings in Boston's 
most beautiful suburb. 85 acres and § buildings 
in the Blue Hill region, 15 miles from Boston. 


Hillsview, the school’s summer camp, is used for 
week-end sports and games. For catalog, address 


MRS. ALTHEA H. ANDREW, Principal 
1440 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 























DEAN ACADEMY 


55th year. Young men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every department 
of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit, Liberal 
endowment permits liberal terms, $400 to $500 per year. Special 
course in domestic science 

For catalogue and information, address 

Artuur W. Perxcr, Litt. D., Principal, 

FRANKLIN, Mass. 


OF ORATORY 


Belles-lettres and Ped- 
Session. 42nd year. 





EMERSON COLLEGE 


Largest School of Oratory, 
agogy in America. Summer 
Degrees granted. Address 
HARRY SEYMOUR Ross, Dean, 

Huntington Chambers, Boston, Mass. 








| Garland School 


of Homemaking 


A special schoo] which qualifies girls to preside over and maint 
well ordered homes. One and two-year homemaking courses un 
} Specialist teachers include Child Study, the Family and S 
Problems, Food and its Preparation, Income and Cost of Living, | 
nishings, Clothing, Serving of Meals, Stories and Hand Work { 
Children and many other vital home subjects. Also shorter electi 
c Resident [students direct the Home-Houses (city ar 
suburban) under supervision, putting into practice principles t 
Catalog on request. Address 


ourses,. 


aught 


Mrs. MARGARET J. STANNARD, Director 
2 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 














SCHOOL OF OPTOMETRY 


Two years evening course of lectures, laboratories and 
in connection with the School of Medicine. Clinics at the 
dlesex Hospital. Write for catalogue 

University of Massachusetts, Administration Office, 

657 Boylston Street, Boston, Ma 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY DENTAL SCHOOL 


A field of big opnortunities. 
dentists. This school offers thorough and efficient training ir 
profession. One year in college required for entrance. \V 
for particulars. 

EuGENE H. SmitH, D.M.D., Dean, 


Unlimited demand for sk 


Boston, Ma 








THE CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Established in 1867. Oral Method employed. Imperfect | 
ing trained. Manual Training tor both boys and girls. P 
grouped according to age, in three homes. Well-equipped gyn 
sium and out-of-door sports. Normal Department. 
CAROLINE A. YALE, Principal. 
NORTHAMPTON, Ma 





ELM HILL 


A Private Home and School for Deficient Children and_Y 
Skillful care. Invigorating air. 
72nd year. Address 

GeorceE A. Brown, M.D.; 


G. Percy Brown, M.D., BARRE, Mas 


Health, happiness, efficie: 





THE SARGENT SCHOOL 
For Physical Education. 
Established 1881. 
Address for booklet, 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mas 














. 





; Ns pi a a 


The Mitchell Military Boys School 


A school that appeals to the young American boy and the discriminat- 
ing parent. Exponents of clean sport, fair play, and thorough work. 
Development and maintenance of health considered of first importance 
Military training adapted to the age of our boys. Preparatory to larger 
secondary schools. Equipment modern and complete. 100 acres 











ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Principal, Box H, Billerica, Mass. | 





250 Boys 22 Teachers 


$800,000 Equipment 
88th year opens September 20th 


WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


$1000 single 
$850 double 


JUNIOR SCHOOL for young boys 


For catalog,address the 
Registrar G. D. Church, M.A. 


SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A., Principal 


Rates 





When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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Powder Point School # 


Will Understand Your Boy 


-and help him to understand himself. Thor- Qs 
gh instruction. Clean, snappy athletics for 
every boy. Clearest ee 

oa between boys and masters. 


e 


> 












VY pares for college and gives seme LY Se J 
general course. Ages 10 to I9. 7) 
Number limited to sixty. Boys ALY, 
must furnish evidence .of good oy} 

character. Unique location on “A 


P—_ seashore. Convenient to Boston a Ty) | 
, Address 






\\ RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M. (_ 
eR Headmaster 
| al { 25 King Caesar Road 


Duxbury, Mass. 








A SUMMER CAMP 


For your boy or girl? If you are planning to send your boy or 
girl to camp next summer, we would commend for your consider- 
, the announcements that appear in the Summer Camp Sectron 
of this issue. The facilities of our School Information Bureau are 
a t your command for any additional assistance you may require 
ting the summer camp best suited to your demands. 
School Information Bureau, 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
blished 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
{ASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
er scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
NKLIN T. Kurt, Principal, 
537 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), Boston, Mass. 











WILLISTON 
hool for Boys 
wry for college or scientific school. Directed work and 
| or school for boys from 10 to 14. A distinct school 
in wn building. Separate Faculty. Address 
HIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal, 
Box A, EASTHAMPTON, Mass. 


WILBRAHAM ACADEMY 
us work, wholesome play. Ideal location and environment. 
; for college and scientific schools. 250 acres. Five brick 


igs Athletic fields. Modern equipment. Limited enroll- 
ment. Moderate rate. 











GayLorp W. Douctass, Headmaster, WILBRAHAM, Mass. 





| DEERFIELD 


ACADEMY 


An endowed school true to the old tradi- 
tions of scholarship and moral training, 
/ Thoroughly equipped to meet 
present needs in college prep- 
aration, outdoor sports, and 
general education. Strong 
faculty. Certificate privilege 
Situated in Old Deerfield, the 
most historic village of the 
beautiful Connecticut valley, 
this school is peculiarly 
adapted to the wholesome 
development of the boy's in- 
dividuality. 
For views and 
year book, address 


THE PRINCIPAL, 5 Albany Road, Deerfield, Mass. 





Founded 1799 
n 
Endowed School 











Allen Military School 


A country, college preparatory school, 9 miles from 
Boston. The group system prevails. Gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, concrete rink, and three athletic fields. Upper 
and Lower Schools. 

THOMAS CHALMERS, A.B., 0.0., Director, 433 Waltham St. West Newton, Mass. 
} Portsmouth Military School under same management | 














PENNSYLVA NIA 





NAZARETH HALL MILITARY ACADEMY 
Founded 1743. A Military academy for Boys. College prepara- 
tory and business courses. Senior, Intermediate and Junior De- 
partments. Vigorous athletic and military life. Address 
The Rev. A. D. THAELER, D.D., Principal, 
Box 30, NAZARETH, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE 
Trains for leadership.” Degrees granted in Civil Engi- 
ring, Chemistry, Commerce and Finance. Separate Preparatory 
school for boys of twelve to fifteen years. Infantry, Artillery, 
Cavalry and Aviation. Unusual facilities for sports. Immedi- 
ate plication necessary. 
L CHARLES E. Hyatt, 





Box 150, CHESTER, Pa. 


MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 

Offers a here physical, mental and moral training for college 

or business. Under Christian masters from the great universities. 

Located in the Cumberland Valley, one of the most picturesque 

spots of America. New gymnasium. Equipment modes, Write 

for catalog. Address WILLIAM MANN Irving, LL. Headmaster, 
Box rot, yd Pa. 


PERKIOMEN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


College Preparatory. Music, Oratory, Business, Agriculture. 
All athletics. 20-acre ampus. Scholarships. Development of 
Character and Training for Service our aim. Junior School for 
younger boys in separate cottage. Catalog. 


Oscar S. KRiEBEL, D D., Box 108, PENNSBURG, Pa. 








KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Prepares for college or technical schools. High, healthful loca- 
tion. Faculty of experts. Individual attention through Precep- 
torial System. All indoor and outdoor sports under competent 
instructors. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Address 

Dr. A. W. Witson, Jr., President, 

Box 812, SALTSBURG, Pa. 





FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL ACADEMY 


Prepares boys for all Colleges and Technical Schools. Complete 
modern Equipment and good Physical Training Department. 
Old established School on basis allowing moderate terms. Cata- 
logue on request. Address 

E. M. HARTMAN, Principal, 

Box 400; LANCASTER, Pa. 





SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Prepares for college or life work. 
Send for booklet, ““A Man Making School,” and learn the 
secret of our notable and continued success in training boys. 
Separate Junior Department for boys 10 to 14. 
W. P. TomiLinson, M.A., 
Box A, SWARTHMORE, Pa. 





ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL 


The beautiful and healthful location, extensive grounds, homelike 
buildings, patronage, expert mental and physical instruction, high 
moral influence, make an unusual appeal to parents and ambitious 
boys. College or business preparation. Booklet on request. 

CHARLES HENRY StROuT, A.M., Headmaster, 


(Main Line of P. R. R.), WAYNE, Pa, 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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HIGHLAND HALL 
School for Girls 


Founded 1867 





| 
| 


In old residential Hollidaysburg, lo- 
cated in the most beautiful and health- 
ful section of the Allegheny Mountains, 
six miles by electric and steam trains 
Main Line of 


Altoona on the 


Railroad. 

| College Preparatory, General 
} Post-Graduate Courses. Address 
| Miss ELLEN C. KEATES, A.B., Principal 


| Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania | 


r 


from 
Penna 


and 











Irving College and Music Conservatory 


Will begin 66th year Sept. 28th. A. B. course; Pipe ( 
Piano, Violin, Voice, Theoretical Subjects; Expressi 
Economics; Secretaryship; Public School Music; Outdoor B 
ball and Tennis; Hikes; Swimming Pool. In one of th 
beautiful and healthful valleys in the world. Just outside of H 
burg. 4 hrs. from N, Y. City and Washington; 3 hrs. from | 
and Baltimore. Select patroriage. Terms, $450 t® $700. 
early. Overflowing patronage. 


E. E, CAMPBELL, A.M., Pu.D., President 
Box M, MECHANICSBURG, P 








THE COWLES SCHOOL 
A sound general education for girls. 
Suburban location; city advantages. Small Classes. Effici: 
lege preparation. Separate house for younger girls. 
OLIVER DENTON, Visiting Director, Piano Department. 
EmMaA MILTON CowLes, A.B., Headmistress, 
Oak Lane, PHILADELPHIA, | 


Simple, health 





WYOMING SEMINARY 


A co-educational school where boys and girls get a vision. College 
preparation, Business, Music, Art, Oratory and Domestic Arts and 
Science. Military training, Gymnasium and Athletic field. 76th 


year. Endowed. Catalog. _ 
L. L. SpRaGUE, D.D., President, 


KINGsTon, Pa. 


THE SHIPLEY SCHOOL 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 
Mawr College gives special educational and social adv: 
College Preparatory and Academic Courses. Supervised at 
Well equipped gymnasium. 
ALIcE G. HOWLAND, 
ELEANOR O. BROWNELL, 


Situation epoceite 


{ Principals, Box M, Bryn Maw 





GEORGE SCHOOL 
Co-educational with Separate Dormitory 
Preparatory, also Manual 
ra s on Neshaminy Creek. 
A. WALTON, A.M., 


Buildings. College 
Training and Citizenship courses. 227 
Athletics. Friends’ management. 

Principal, z 
Box 254, GEORGE SCHOOL, Pa. 





HARCUM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Thorough college preparation; or exceptional opportunities for 
special study. Music and art instruction by noted artists. New 
stone buildings, large grounds, sunny rooms, home life, athletics, 
riding. Catalog. Mrs. Eptta Hatcner HarcuoM, B.L., (Pupil of 
Leschetizky) Head of the School, Mrs. L. May WILLIs, B.P., 
Head of Academic Department, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


DEVON MANOR 
In Valley Forge region. 
College Preparatory. 
Vocational work. 
Domestic Arts, Secretarial, Social Service, Art, Music. 

Mrs. LANGDON CASKIN, Principal, 
Box 901, Devon Manor, Devon, | 


16 miles from Philadelphia. 





MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. Suburb of Philadelphia. College preparatory 1 
secretarial courses. Music, Domestic Science. Physical trair 
outdoor sports, horseback riding, swimming. Develops chara 
mind and body. Write 


Miss JANET SAYWARD, Principal, Dept. H, OVERBROOK, |’a 





THE MARY LYON SCHOOL 


A Country School in a College Towr. College Preparatory. 
Certificate privileges. General and Finishing Courses. Oppor- 
tunity for advanced study. Open-air classrooms. SEVEN 
GABLES, our Junior School for girls 6 to 14. 

H. M. Crist, A.B., Frances L. Crist, A.B., Principals, 

Box 1502, SWARTHMORE, Pa. 


THE BALDWIN SCHOOL 
A Country School for Girls. 
ELIZABETH FORREST JOHNSON, A.B., Head of School, 


BRYN Mawr, P 





BEECHWOOD SCHOOL (Inc.) 

For Young Women. A Cultural and Practical 
for any vocation. Preparatory; College 
tory of Music; Art, Oratory, Domestic 
taryship, Gymnastics, Normal 
Large new gymnasium 

M. H. Reaser, Ph.D.., 


School. Fits 
Departments; Conserva- 
es Arts and Sciences, Secre 
Kindergarten, Swimming-pool. 
President, Box 405, 


JENKINTOWN, Pa. 


MISS MILLS SCHOOL 


First out-of-door school. For girls 6 to 16. 
land, athletic fields, gardens and broo 
Alberto Jonas, supervisor of piano. 
Miss ELLEN STANNEY MILLS, Principal, 
“Cresheim,"’ Box H, Roumfort Road, PHILADELPHiA, | 


Ten acres of w 





PENN HALL 


School for Girls. College Preparatory 
Special Courses. Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. 
May each year spent at Atlantic City. Work continues without 
interruption. New gymnasium and swimming pool. Rates, $800. 

Catalogue and views. Address 

FRANK S. Macitt, A.M., Prin., 


Modern Language and 


Box .\, CHAMBERSBURG, Pa. 


THE DARLINGTON SEMINARY, Inc. 


Established 1851. <A select school for girls on 60 acre est 


22 miles from Philadelphia. College preparatory, Secretarial 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Soles and Physical Training 
Courses. Riding, Swimming, and all outdoor sports. Catalog 


CHRISTINE F, BYE, President, 


Box 624, WEST CHESTER, I 





BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 

A select school for girls. Convenient to New York and Phila- 
delphia. College preparatory and general courses. Two years finish- 
ing course for high school graduates. Secretarial work. Individual 
attention. New gymnasium and swimming pool. 

CLaupe N. WYANT, Principal, Box 235, BETHLEHEM, Pa. 





THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 
For Girls. Healthful location in mountains. Main Line P. R. R. 
Thorough preparation for college. Liberal courses for girls not 
going to college. New $125,000 building. Gymnasium, Swimming 
Pool. Strong Music Department 
P. S. Mouton, Headmaster. ALvaAN R. Grier, President, 
Box 104, BIRMINGHAM, Pa. 





THE PROPER PRIVATE SCHOOL 


for your children is perhaps the most important choice you have to 
make. If you have difficulty in making a selection from among the 
large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
to write us for information and suggestions, stating the kind 
school wanted, the locality preferred, and the age of the stuck 


for whom assistance is requested. 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 

64th Year. 

City and Country School. 

High School; Graduate; Academic; College 
Preparatory; Language; Music; Expression; 
Vocational Courses. 

Athletics, Horseback Riding, Swimming, 
Basketball, Tennis, Dancing, Military Drill, 
Calisthenics. 

S. Epna JounsTon, A.B., Principal, 

Box D, Germantown, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 








BYRON W. KINGS SCHOOL OF ORATORY 
Elocution and Speech Arts. : 
Courses for Teachers, Lyceum and Chatauqua Work. 
Speech defects, loss of Voice, positively cured. 
Largest School of Speech Arts in America. 
Send for prospectus. ; 
Mr. Oliver, P1TTsBuRGH, Pa, 





THE SANATORIUM SCHOOL 


A select school and sanatorium combined for the treatment, instruc- 
tion and personal care of boys suffering from all forms of nervousness; 
paralysis, spinal affections, and all defects of speech. Unusual advan- 
tages for deaf children. Scientific training. The only school of its 
kind. Highest endorsements. Booklet. 


Craupia M. REpp, Principal, LANSDOWNE, Pa. 











Junior Department of 


RYDA the Ogontz School 


fifteen acre private estate on the Rydal Hills is the home of the 
Rydal School, for girls 9-14 years. Same management as Ogontz 
School, but a separate school in buildings, faculty, work and play. 
Parents will find at Rydal the same unusual opportunities that make 
the Ogontz School distinctive. Teacher of strong personality and 
experience in charge. Enrollment limited. Visit the school or 
write for book of views and “‘Letter to Mothers."’ Address 


Miss Abby A. Sutherland, Rydal, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


THE HEDLEY SCHOOL 

Montessori, Kindergarten, Primary and Intermediate. For chil- 
dren physically and socially normal, yet who require individual iu- 
struction and personal attention. Industrial and domestic arts; 
music. Beautiful country home. (12 miles from Phila.) 

J. R. Hepiey, M.D., resident physician. 

Mrs J. R. HEDLEY, Principal, B 














ox H, GLENSIDE, Pa. 

















NEW JERSEY 











MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


A country school, 13 miles from New York. College preparatory; 
special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Science. Super- 
vised physical work in gymnasium and field. Catalog on request. 
Address 


Miss Lucie C. BEARD, ORANGE, N. J. 





DWIGHT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
College preparatory and special courses. Domestic Arts and 
Science. Prepares for all leading colleges. Limited_number of 
upils. Spactous grounds. Suburban to New York. Gymnasium. 
ennis, riding. Address 
Miss CREIGHTON and Miss FARRAR, Principals, 
Box 603, ENGLEWoopn, N. J. 


CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
A girls’ school in beautiful country near New York. 48th year. 
5 modern buildings; 50 acres; $600,000 equipment; athletics, swim- 
ming pool, etc. Sensible regulations and dress. College-preparatory 
certificates. General and special courses. Catalog on request. 
Dr. Rospert J. TREVORROW, President, 
Box 31, HAcCKETTSTowN, N. J. 











St. Mary’s Hall 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
_Near Philadelphia and New York 


General, College Preparatory and Secretarial 
Courses. Two Years Post-Graduate Work. 
Exceptional advantages in  Music,-Art and 
French. Domestic Science Courses. | Gymnas- 
tics and Outdoor Sports. New building with 
gymnasium. One teacher to every five girls. A 
catalogue and Book of Views will be sent upon 
request. 


Mrs. John Fearnley, Prin., Box 402, Burlington, N.J. 























DORETHY-HALL SCHOOL 
A small home school for nervous and backward children. 
Established eleven years. 
Booklet sent on request. Address 
KATHRYN M. DoRETHY, EVANGELINE HALL, 
Dorethy-Hall School, 30 Highland Ave., ORANGE, N. J. 
(Summer School, BELMAR, N. J. 





SCHOOL OF FOUR SEASONS FOR GIRLS 

Princeton, N. J. Charleston, S.C. 

Northern and southern schools. College preparatory; elective 
courses; sessions increased each to eight months; interchangeable. 
Summer school. European travel. 

Miss LAURA GILDNER, A. M., Principal, 

Princeton, N. J. 





KENT PLACE 
A Country School for Girls. 
College Preparatory and Academic Courses. 
Mrs. SARAH _WoopMAN PAUL, p lint 
Miss ANNA S, WOODMAN, eC S, 
20 miles from N. Y. Summit, N, J. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


will find by comparison that HARPER'’s MAGAZINE, because of its 
high character and universal circulation among people of refinement, 
intelligence, and wealth, is the avenue of surest appeal to a most 
desirable clientele. Since the beginning, private schools have 

ight the columns of HARPER’S MAGAZINE. No other periodical 
has been used so extensively and probably no one factor has been 
so helpful in furthering the interests of the private schools. For 
advertising rates and further information, address 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Franklin Square, New York. 





The Bancroft School 


A Home School for 


SUBNORMAL 
CHILDREN 


One of the oldest and best schools of its kind in 
existence, with a winter home near Philadelphia 
and a summer home on the Maine Coast. The 
equipment is unsurpassed. For circular, address 

Box 141, Haddonfield, N. J. 
E. A. FARRINGTON, M.D. JENZIA COULSON COOLEY 


3 When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


NEW JERSEY (continued) 








N endowed preparatory school 
with graduates leading in 
scholarship and student activities 
in 26 colleges. 
Conducted with the firm belief that 
healthy bodies give the best chance 
for the right growth of the mind. 
60 acre campus, All athletic sports, 
swimming pool, gymnasium. Lower 
scl ler 14. 56th year. 
"T >S July 11 Sep- 
ember 2. For booklets, address 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D. 
Headmaster 
Box 5-B 


Hightstown, N. J. 
A SCHOOL FOR 


PEDDIE «seyc0: 


DADADDAAOI AMM Ly 


to 








St ANDS for the ideals of Theodore 
“ Roosevelt—robust health, clear think 
ing, broad culture. Physical and scholast 
training for future leadership. Progre 
curriculum, able tutors, supervised recrea 
tion, Forestry. Advisory Board men of 
national prominence. 

Twenty-three acres, Athletic field. Mode 
sunny buildings. Gymnasium, swimming 1 
ay oe baths, recreation room, study hall 

idemic Term comunmences Sept. 21 

men now aa received. t 

feadiaaster, for descriy 


ROOSEVELT MILITARY ACADEMY, West Englewood, WL lL 














BLAIR ACADEMY 

Liberally endowed school, 
usual pportunities. General ¢ 
college or technical school. 


Joun C. SHarpe, LL.D., 


for boys « 
lucation 


jualified to make use of un- 
and preparation for 


Head master, 

Box I, 
KINGSLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
om New Y¥ 
ated catal 
M.A., 


BLArIRSTOWN, N. J. 


iles fre k City in the New 


g, address 


Jersey hills. 


CAMPBELL, 
Box M, Essex FELLs, 3, N. J. 


THE PENNINGTON SCHOOL 
n ient school eee 75 minutes 
e.. Phil la. Prepares fi ollege, Technical Se cieeaie or 
Gymnasium. Strong fa sits Swimming pool, all athle 
jor school with home care for boys 9 to 13. Moderate 

Francis H. GREEN, A.M., Litt,D., Headmaster, 
Box 40, PENNINGTON, N. J. 


ate cost. from N. Y., 50 
Business. 
Jun- 


tics. 


rates. 


NEWTON ACADEMY 


A military country school for 50 boys. Ages 10 to 17 preferred 
hours from N.Y.C. in northern N. J. Beautiful, high, healthful 
tion. 1,000 feet elevation. Thorough preparation. Home care. It 
vidual attention. Discipline kind but firm. Horses and ponies for bx 
use. Gymnasium. All < rts. Moderate rates. Catalo 

Puitip S. Witson, A.M., Principal, Box A, NEWTON, N. J 


FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 


For 90 selec Just enough of the Military traini 
to inculcate obedience, promptness, orderliness 
self-reliance. Study and play carefully supervised. One teac! 
to 10 boys. ‘The school with the personal touch.” 

Major CHARLES M. DUNCAN, 





t young boys. 
habits of 


Box 56, FREEHOLD, N. J 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 
rough preparation for college or business. Efficient facult 

Boys taught how to stu 

37th year. For cat 





al classes, individual attention. 
Military training. Supervised athletics. 
logue, address 
Col. T. D. Lanpon, Principal and Commandant, 
Drawer C 6, BORDENTOWN-ON-THE-DELAWARE, N. J. 





PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


preparatory school f r boys. Rapid progress. 
number of pupils and freedom from rigid class o 
cellent equipment and facilities Special 
athletics and moral welfare. 47th year. 

J. B. Frxe, Headmaster 


Limited 
rganization. Ex- 
attention given to 


College 


PRINCETON, N. J. 





RUTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


155th year. High tenders Complete equipment. All At 
letics. Refined home life. Graduates successful in leading « 
leges. Write for catalogue stating boy's age and aim. 
WiitraM P. KELLy, 
Box 138, NEw Brunswick, N. J. 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 





KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 
Washington and Paris. F< 
aah te 1 Eur 


ry 


pean pr 


ing women. 
cal conditions it has been 
hool in Paris this year. 

ne to September 
Fine 


» Languages, Arts and any 


ol, 
Ave., WASHINGTON, 


MISS MADEIRA’S SCHOOL 


A resident and day school for Girls 
WING 


Wing) 


Lucy MADEIRA \.B., Head Mistress, 
(Mrs. David L. 


, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





FAIRMONT 
A home s if 


aratory and specia 


e, address 
and Mrs. ARTHUR Ramsay, Principals, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





MADISON HALL 
School for Young Women and Girls. Sixteenth 
nt management College and special courses. Conservat 
sin Musi Art, Expression, Modern aneueere Domes 
», Business Course. Indivic r Instruction. IIl'd catalog 
Mrs. GEO. F. Winston, A.M., I 


Geo. F. Winston, LL.B., 
3053 P Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. 


“WASHINGTON SEMINARY 
z Women. 


irs’ Course 


year unt 


MARTHA 


; vO y for Higt 
General courses in Do mestic Science. 
French, Spanish. Or yor 

Epwarp W. a4 


School Graduates. Normal 
Secretarial branches. Mu 
sports 

Principal, 

WASHINGTON, D. ( 





COLONIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
listinctive school giv a oseotee number of girls the be 
can culture. High sche lege Preparatory and Collegi: 
+s. Complete Domestic Science and Secretarial department 
, Art and E xpression. Well ordered home and social life. Or 
ganized play and recreation. Individual attention in small class« 
Catalog. Miss CHARLOTTE CRITTENDEN EVERETT, Principal, 
1537 Eighteenth St., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. (¢ 
GUNSTON HALL 
A Scho Girls. 


Established 
Mrs. 


ng to 


vol, ¢ 





1 for 
1892 

Principal, 
Florida Ave., 


BEVERLEY R. MASON, 


1916 WASHINGTON, D. C 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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WASHINGTON, 


D. C. (continued) 





THE SWAVELY SCHOOL 
r boys. (Corporate name The Army and Navy Preparatory 
. Non-Military. Prepare for college in the most interesting 
in the world. Cottage 7. boys and masters live together. 
asium, athletic field. or catalogue and views, address 
"SWAVELY, Headmaster, 
4107 Connecticut Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


\ Boarding and Day School for Girls. Fireproof building in 
edral Close of 40 acres. College Preparatory. Advanced and 
il Courses. Music and Art. 
1e Bishop of Washington, President of the Board of Trustees. 
essigE C. McDONALD, M.S., Principal, 
Mount St. Alban, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


4 school for the girl of today and tomorrow. Courses: Pre- 
itory; two-year advanced for high school graduates; special. 
alled location at the national capital. For catalog, address 
FREDERIC ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph.D., Headmaster, 
~hevy Chase School, Box H, WasHINGTON, D. C 


| 








| /AATIONALPARK SEMINARY ) 


for Young Women Washington, D.C., Suburbs 
JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., 

Presents the fundamentals of a col) 
diploma course. Music, Art, 


LL.D., President 


ege education in a two-year 
Expression, Domestic Science and 
other vocational courses. Athletics, Gymnasium, swimming pool, 
outdoor sports, riding. 18 minutes from Washington, D.C. Thirty 
two buildings on a eighty-five acre campus make a home where cul 
tured environment, h y surroundings, and democratic ideals 
mould the well-bred gi »day into the comprehensive woman 
tomorrow. An early enrollment is urged. Catalogue 

Registrar, Box 101, Forest Glen, Maryland 

“eer meme 























MARYLAND 





TOME SCHOOL 


National Boarding School for Boys. 
Rate $1,000. 
Murray PEABODY Brusu, Ph.D., Director, 
Port Deposit, Md. 


THE ROBERTS-BEACH SCHOOL 


Limited number of girls, individual instruction. 
Concentrated College Preparation by teachers from college 
faculties. General course. 
Outdoor life on ten acre estate near Baltimore. 
Scholarships. Address 
Box 300, CATONSVILLE, Md. 





GARRISON FOREST SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Less than an hour from Baltimore. A country school with all city 
ivantages, in the beautiful Green Spring Valley. Intermediate, Col- 

lege Preparatory, Special Music and Art Courses. Boarding De pt. 

imited. Horseback riding and all sports. Catalog and Views. 
Miss MARY MONCRIEFFE LIVINGSTON, Principal, 
Box H, Garrison, Md. 


THE GIRLS’ LATIN SCHOOL 
32d year. College baa age | and Academic. Thorough prepa- 
ration for colleges. Faculty college-trained Christian women, 
Selected students. Cultural advantages due to location. Excep- 
tionally beautiful home. Catalog. 
Miss Wiimot, A.B., Headmistress. 
1215 St. Paul Street, BALTrMorE, Md. 





THE HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 
Established 1832. 
Country School for Girls. 
Simple, Sensible, Thorough. 
Catalogue. 
Mary S. Butss, Principal, 
P. O. REISTERSTOWN, Md. 


MARYLAND COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Courses: College Preparatory; 
Music; Expression. Advantages: 
Fireproof buildings; Strong faculty; 
logue. Address. 


College; Domestic Science; 
to miles from Baltimore; 
67 years’ history. Cata- 


Box D, LutTHEeRviLLe, Md. 





A SCHOOL IN THE SOUTH 


he facilities of our School Information Bureau are at your 
command for any additional assistance you may require in selecting 
the school best suited to your demands. Address 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 





HOOD COLLEGE 
For Young Women. Standard A.B. and B.S. Courses. 
Music, Art, Expression and Home Economics. Accredited Courses 
in Pedagogy. Separate Preparatory with certificate relations. 
Four new buildings on 45-acre suburban site. Our own Garden 
and Dairy. Terms $450 to $500. 
Josepn H. Appie, LL.D., President, Md. 


Also 


Box P, FREDERICK, 




















VIRGINIA 





RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY, MILITARY 
Prepares for college or business. Work endorsed by colleges 
and universities. Beautiful and healthful location. Athletic 
ounds, new gymnasium and swimming poo). Terms $400. No 
extra as. For catalogue, address 
SMITH and PHELPs, Principals 
BEDFORD, Va. 


FISHBURNE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Prepares for universities and business life. Personal attention. 
Resultful military training. R.O.T.C. under U. S. War Depart- 
ment. 42d year. New $250,000 fireproof equipment. Diploma 

1dmits to all colleges. Rates $600. Spring encampment near famous 

averns at Grottoes for all students. Catalogue. 

Maj. MorRGAN H. Hupoins, Prin. Box 412, WAYNESBORO, Va. 





SHENANDOAH VALLEY ACADEMY 
80 miles from Washington. A college-preparatory school or- 
ganized along military lines. Certificate admits to college, West 
Point and Annapolis. Self government through unique honor 
system. Fine morale. New barracks. Gymnasium. Swimming 
pool. Send for catalog. 
B. M. Roszgt, Ph.D., 





Supt., Box H, WINCHESTER, Va. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s 





Staunton Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 
625 Boys from 47 States last session. Largest 
Private Academy in the East. Boys from 
13 to 20 years old prepared for the Univer- 
sittes, Government Academies or Bus- 
aness. 

1,600 feet above 

bracing mountain 


sea level: pure, dry, 

air of the famous 

Shenandoah Valley. Pure mineral 

spring waters. Military training de- 

velops obedience, health and manly 

carriage. Fine, shady lawns. gymna- 

sium, swimming pool and athletic park. 

Daily drills. Boys from homes of re- 

finement only desired. Personal, indi- 

vidual instruction by our tuterial system. 

Academy sixty years old. $375,000 barracks, 

full equipment, absolutely fireproof. Charges, 
$600. Illustrated catalogue free. Address 


Col. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B.S., President 
Box H Staunton (Rabie Station), Va. 











Magazine 
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VIRGINIA (continued) 








. 
Sweet Briar College 
FOR WOMEN 

Standard college, A.B. and B.S. degrees. 

Member of Association of Colleges of 
the Southern States; member Association 
of American Colleges. 

Campus of 3,000 acres in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. Unexcelled climate. Out-of- 
door sports the year round. 


Students received on certificate or by ex- 
amination. Early enrollment advisable. 


EMILIE WATTS McVEA, A.M., Litt.D., Pres’t 
For catalog and views, address the Registrar, Box 11 
Sweet Brtar, Virginia 











SOUTHERN COLLEGE 
_ Hist ric Junic ege Girls and yuung Women, 590th ur 
ni I'wo-year ri lege ourses. Prey sake ry 
Music, Art, Expressio De mestic NX ience, 
on ag Students from many states. 


th 


ARTHI R KYLE Daves, A. M. . , 201 College Pl., , PETERSBL RG, Va. 


HOLLINS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Founded 1842. 
Standard College Courses for Bachelor 
of Music degrees 
»0 students 
Healthful location in the Virginia mountains. 
Matty L. Cocke, President, Box 301, 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
In the Valley of Vi iia, famed for health and beauty. Elec- 
ive, Preparatory ot Pull Junior College courses Music, Art, 
xpression. Domestic Science Catalogue. Address 
Mattie P. Harris, President, 

Mrs. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, Vice-President, 
Box H, ROANOKE, Va 


of Arts and Bachelor 


Ho.tins, Va. 





Southern Seminary for Girls and Young Wome: 
54th year. In Blue Ridge Mts., famous Valley of Va., 
Natural Bridge. Rare health record. Home life. College 
paratory, Finishing, Music, Pipe Organ, Art, Domestic Scic 
usiness, etc Students from every section of U. S. and out 
Recommended by Bishop J. H. Vincent, Chicago. Rate $5: 
Box 930, BUENA VISTA, \ 





STUART HALL 

Episcopal school for girls. Seventy-eighth Session. Ri 
traditions of the past; alive to needs of the present. Thor 
college preparation. Outdoor sports. Address 

Mrs. H. N. Hitts, A.B., 
Box E, STAUNTON 





MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY 
For Young Ladies Established 1842. Term begins S« 
8th. In historic Shenandoah Valley. Students from 33 st 
Courses: Collegiate (3 years), Preparatory (4 years M 
Art, Expression and Domestic Science. Athletics, gymna 
Catalog. 
STAUNTON, \ 





FAIRFAX HALL 
\ select school for girls in the Valley of Virginia. College 
paratory. One year gradi > work Music, Art, Home Econc 
Expression, Secretarial. 21-acre campus. Modern building. 
line two railroads. $475 Catalog. 
JoHN NOBLE MAXWELL, President, 
Fairfax Hall, Box E, Basic 





WARRENTON COUNTRY SCHOOL 

For young girls. In foothills of Virginia, near Washingt 
Preparatory and Special courses. French the language of 
house. Inculcates habits of order and economy. 


Mie. Lea M. Bovticny, 
Box 8, WARRENTON, \ 





If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full parti 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 

Franklin Square, New York, N. \ 





WEST VIRGINIA 





LEWISBURG SEMINARY FOR GIRLS 
Near White Sulphur Springs. 
Main line ¢ R , Station Ronceverte 
Altitude 2300 l 

Board and tuition, $ . Music, 


elective Catalog 
Box 80, LEwisBuRG, W. Va. 


preparatory. Two years’ college work. 
Expression, Art, Home Economics, 


ST. HILDA’S HALL 
The Chevron School for Girls. Episcopal. In the Shenar 
Valley. College Preparatory. Elective courses. Music anc 
Athletics. Open air classes. Individual instruction. $600. ( ata 
MARIAH PENDLETON DvVAL, Principal, 
(Former Principal Stuart Hall) 
CHARLES Town, W. \ 





KENTUCKY 





TENNESSEE 


| WARD-BELMONT 


For CirRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
I ESERVATIONS for the 1921-22 session should 


be made as soon as possible to insure entrance, 
Courses to meet individual needs of students cov- 
ering 4 years preparatory and 2 years college work. 
Strong Music and Art Departments Also Literature, 
xpression, Physical Training, Home Economics 
and Secretarial. Outdoor sports and swimming pool. 
Woody Crest is the School Farm and Country Club. 
Applications must be accompanied with references. 
Booklets on request Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Box H 








Belmont Heights Nashville, Tenn. 








KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE 

The School with a Winter Home in Florida. 77th year. C 
preparatory. Rated Honor School by U. S. War_Departm: 
Junior R. O. T. C. Early registration necessary. Large wait 
list last year. Address for catalogue, 


THE PRINCIPAL 
LyNnpon, Ky 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


will find by comparison that HARPER'S MAGAZINE, because of 
high character and universal circulation among people of refineme: 
intelligence, and wealth, is the avenue of surest appeal to a n 
desirable clientele. Since the beginning, private schools 
sought the columns of HARPER'S MAGAZINE. No other period 
1as been used so extensively and probably no one factor has bee 
so helpful in furthering the interests of the private schools. | 
advertising rates and further information, address 


HARPER'S MAGA?INE, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 








MISSISSIPPI 





‘ 





The Souths New School 


for Girls and 
A sum ce oll e} Young Women 
By-the-Sea Gulfport Miss 


“HE beauty and completeness of equipment, the 

attractive buildings and campus, the unusual strength 

of the faculty, and the wonderful location offer to dis- 

criminating patrons the finest educational advantages, in 
the congenial and healthful climate of the Gulf Coast. 


Highest scholastic standards in class room and studio. 
Land and water sports, Out-door life the whole year. 


Illustrated Catalog on request, address 


GULF-PAREK Box T, GULFPORT, MISS. 
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GEORGIA 


BRENAU céwsesiar 


NJOTED FOR: 
+ social life; 









et 
‘OF 


TORY 


Select patronage 30 states; 
location foothills Blue Ridge Mts. North of 
Atlanta. Standard A.B. course; special advantages in 
music, oratory, art, domestic science, physical culture. 32 
buildings including sorority houses, new gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool Catalog and illustrated book. Address 


BRENAU 










pleasant 









Box 
Gainesville, Ga. 











MISSOURI 


FLORIDA 





L E NOX “HALL 
» real Eastern School in the 
1 location, 30 minutes trom St 
irban electric lines. Six acres campus 
Preparatory and Special 
Tuition $1,000, ¢ 
Box 100 


Middle West.” 
wo railroads and 
. magnificently land- 
Courses Athletics. 
atalogue. Address 

2, Kirnkwoop,St.LouisCo.,Mo. 


Heart of the 
Louis i 
"i College 
ed enrollment. 
M.LovutseE THOMAS, Prin., 


THE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 





Of Florida. 

Episcopal—a homelike school for girls. 
College preparatory and general course. 
Delightful winter climate. 

Litias S. BILL, Principal, 


ORLANDO, Fla. 








ILLINOIS 





NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
of Lake Michigan. 





Summer Session on the Shore 


i inston. 


Chicago 


Write for beautiful book of views and detailed description of 
courses offered in the Summer Session at Northwestern University. 
Address 


Water Dit Scott, President, 
109 University Hall, Evanston, II. 


MONTICELLO SEMINARY 
Junior College and Academy. 
Historic school of Mississippi Valley. 
84th year begins September 19, 1921. 
Standard Junior College, graduates entering leading universities 
as Juniors without examination. 
Academy prepares for Entrance Examinations of Eastern Colleges. 
Special work in Music, Art, Domestic Science, Physical Education. 
Extensive and modern equipment. 300 acres of land. 
Write for catalogue and view book 
HarrRIET Rice ConGpon, Principal, 


GODFREY, Madison Co., Ill 





COLUMBIA COLLEGE OF EXPRESSION 


Established 1890. Coeducational. Accredited. B. E. and M. E. 





dex s to College graduates. Voice, Public Speaking, Drama Pres 

« yn of Plays, Story Telling, Modern Poetry. Residence Hall. 

Graduates sought Chatauqua and Lyceum work. Catalogs. 
Six weeks’ summer session July 5. Bulletin 


Mary A. BLoop, Pres., Box H 3538 S. Michigan Ave., CH1caGo, Ill 





FERRY HALL 


College preparatory, general high school and advanced courses. 
also special instruction in music, expression and domestic arts and 
sciences. Located in a picturesque woodland estate of twelve acres 
on the shore of Lake Michigan, 28 miles from Chicago. For cata- 
log, a 

R. Box 302, LAKE Forest, IIl. 


idress 
Miss ELOISE TREMAIN, Prin., 





A VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


If you | have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars, 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
New 


arge 


to wr ite 


School Information Bureau, "ER's : ex 
Franklin Square, York, N. Y. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 4 years Academy. 
Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics, Business and Teachers 
Courses. Certificate privileges. 35 acres, 8 buildings. 68th year. 


Separate building for 1st and 2nd year academic students. Catalog. 
Rev. Wm. P. McKee, Dean, 


Box 604, Mt. CARROLL, II 





MISS HAIRE’S SCHOOL 


MORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY 





Strictly Academic. 14 miles fr - Chicago. Boys educated 
through books and “observation” urs to Chicago's industrial 
institutions. Separate lower school po younger boys. 

For particulars, address 

Col. H. D. ABELLS, Superin.endent, 


Box 400, MORGAN Park, III. 








The University School for Girls, Chicago. Fireproof building 
overlooking Lake Michigan. Boarding and Day Pupils. College 
preparatory elective courses. Outdoor sports. Annual charges 
$1500. 

Miss ANNA R. Haire, A.B., Principal, i 

1106 Lake Shore Drive, Caicaco, III. 
Our 
Ideal: 


School designed for younger boys. Home 
life. Watchfulness of personal habits. 
Comradeship between teachers and boys 
develops right thinking and manliness. 


A wonderland of woods and water. Fish- 
ing, hiking, boating. Overnight boatride 








“For every TODD Boy a good citizen 


CAMP—July-August 


NOBLE HILL, Principal, Woodstock, Illinois 


a? 


Pure air, pure water, active outdoor life. 
In Illinois hill country, one hour from 
Chicago 1,000 feet above sea level, 
20 acres woodlands. Athletics. 


(direct) from Chicago to Lake Portage. 
Rates reasonable. Unusual equipment. 














When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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MILITARY 
ULVE ACADEMY 


Unsurpassed in its ability to bring out 
the best in every boy. Culver de- 
mands much but gives much in return. 
A preparatory school of great traditions 
and ideals. For catalogue, address 


The Commanding Officer, Culver, Ind. 











__ INDIANA 





HOWE “ito. 


SMALL CLASSES. INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 


Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day. 
BOYS TAUGHT HOW TO STUDY. 
Careful Selection and Personal Supervision. 
Thorough Preparation for College. 

Military Drill. Junior R.O.T.C. 


Graduates admitted to leading colleges on certificate. 
of forty acres Nine fine buildings. Thorough sanitation. 
ful country life. Beautiful lakes nearby. All athletic 
Summer School with attractive courses. 
Separate School for Younger Boys 
For illustrated catalogue, address 
Rev. Charles Herbert Young, M.A., Rector 
Box 208, Howe, Indiana 


Can 
He: 


sp 








TUDOR HALL SCHOOL 


Successful preparation for all colleges for women, and for uni- 
versities. General and Special Courses. Fireproof school and 
residence buildings. Science laboratories. Art studio. Gymna- 
sium Roof playground. Catalogue. 

Miss FREDONIA ALLEN, Principal, 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. 





ELMHURST SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Estate of sixty acres, 800 to 1,000 feet elevation. College | 
paratory and Academic Courses. Number of pupils limited t 
Faculty of 11. Board and tuition $1,400. Incorporated 191 

Address 


Elmhurst School, R. R. 5, CONNERSVILLE, In 














OHIO 





MIAMI MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Thirty-seventh year. 
prone College and preparatory courses 
ower School. 
Summer Camp July and August. 
Orvon Grarr Brown, President. 
Box 78, GERMANTOWN, Ohio. 


OAKHURST 
Miss Kendrick’s Collegiate School for Girls. 
College Preparatory and advanced General Courses. 
Resident French teacher. 
Modern Languages, Music, and Art. 
Miss HELEN F. KENDRICK, Principal, 
669 and 723 Oak St., Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohi 





WISCONSIN 





ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 


The American Rugby. Eminently fitted for training American 
boys. Thorough scholastic and military instruction. Situated on 
high, well-drained ground, in Waukesha County Lake region. 
Catalogue. 

Box 5 E, DELarie_p, Waukesha County, Wis. 


HILLCREST SCHOOL 
For girls from 8 to 15 years of age. Best home influences. Limit ed 
number. Individual care. Mental, moral and physical devel 
ment equally cared for. Unusual advantages in music. On y 
bright, healthy children are accept 
Miss SARAH M. Davison, Principal, 
BEAVER Da, Wis 





KEMPER HALL 

Founded 1870. 

Church School (Episcopal) for girls, under the charge of the 
Sisters of St. Mary on North Shore between Chicago and Milwaukee. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. For Catalogue, address 

Tue SIsteR SUPERIOR, 

Kemper Hall, KENosHA, Wis. 





MILWAUKEE-DOWNER SEMINARY 
Location—Campus of Milwaukee-Downer College. 
An accredited, standard, college preparatory school for girls. 
A six-year course beginning with the seventh grade. 
Physical Education, Music, Art, Home Economics. 
Catalogue S 18. 
Miss ELLEN C. 


SaBINn, President, MILWAUKEE, Wis 








MINNESOTA 





COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 

Registered for Teachers’ License by the N. Y. Board of Regents 
Accredited by the Ass'n of American Univs. Holds Membership in 
the N. Central Ass'n of Colleges. Standard degree courses in Arts 
and Science leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science. Conservatory of Music is maintained in connection with 
the College. Address THE SBCRETARY, INONA, Minn. 


ST. MARY’S HALL 
Founded by Bishop Whipple in 1866. Prepares for leading « 
nny Thorough general course and em college. Excellent a 
vantages in music and art. Write for catalogue. 
Rt. Rev. FravK A. McEtwarne, D.D., Rector, 
Miss Amy Louise Lowey, Principal, : 
Box 445-A, FARIBAULT, Minn 





OAK HALL 
For Girls. 68th year. 
Preparatory and general. 
arts. Gymnasium, Swimming 
Send for booklet 
Mr. and Mrs 


College 
Household 
Skating. 


Boarding and Duy School 
Strong Music Department 
Pool, Tennis, Riding, 


A. Moore, Principals, 
586 Holly Avenue, 


ROYAL 


St. PAuL, Minn. 


A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


The facilities of our School Information Bureau are at y 
command for any additional assistance you may require in selecti: 
the school best suited to your demands. Address 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 

Franklin Square, New York, 





TEXAS 


MICHIGAN 





EL PASO SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
\ school of eastern standards in the sunshine of the Southwest. 
College preparation. General academic and music courses; physical 
training. Beautiful buildings; patio and porches for outdoor study. 
Miss Ora SLATER, A.B., Wellesley, lp ipal 
Miss OvGaA E. TAFEL, University Cincinnati, § * ™@°'P@'s 
2. Paso, Tex 


Hurley Hospital Training School for Nurses 
Accredited by State Board of Registration of Nurses, offers a 3 
years’ course of training in medical, surgical, obstetrical and cor 
tagious nursing. Splendidly appointed living quarters. Adequat 
opportunities for recreation. School catalog and blanks sent 
application to the 
SUPERINTENDENT of Hospital and Training School, FLint, Mich 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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CALIFORNIA 





—The Bishop’s School— | 


Upon the Scripps Foundation’ 
FOR GIRLS La Jolla,California 
Upper and Lower Schools 
FE?! CATION AL and social training equal to that of Eastern 
* Schools A fac ulty representative of Eastern and Western 
>g The advantages of the healthiest climate in the world. 
goes to school in perpetual sunshine—sleeps, plays, 
xt tennis, basketball, riding, swimming, etc.) and 
doors the year round. Sixteen miles trom Hotel 
Convenient for parents wishing to spend the 
winter in California, Write for booklet. 


Right Rev. JOSEPH H. JOHNSON 
President 
























THE SANTA BARBARA GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


Resident and Day Pupils. Eleven Acres. Country Life and 
r Sleeping- porches. Open-air school rooms. Riding. Swim- 
g all the year round. Basis of work, clear thinking. 

MARIAN L. CHAMBERLAIN, A.M., Principal, 

P. O. Box 506, SANTA BARBARA, Cal. 





MOUNT WASHINGTON MILITARY SCHOOL 


xerly Westlake Military School For boys. Grammar, high 

preparatory courses. Manual training. Most up-to-date 
ALL men teachers UL. S. Army Officers. Summer 

ns Ju 12th Catalog Address 

nel WM "STROVER, President, 

Mou nt Washington, Los ANGELEs, Cal. 








SAN DIEGO ARMY ‘AND NAVY ‘ACADEMY 


ge preparatory. Offers best in academic and military in 


Fully accredited. Christian character training em- 
phasized. Army detail. Outdoor sports entire year. Located 
ear ocean. Summer Sessions. Address 
Capt. THomas A. Davis, President, 

PaciFic Beacu, Cal. 





E raerrswet ete MILITARY ACADEMY 


a's best private school. High School and College pre- 
“Gram mar grades sixth to eighth. Sound 


para scholarship. 
Character training. Free courses in #ronautics, wireless. Horse- 
r p loor athletics year round, gymasium, indoor swimming. 
I y modern convenience. Easy hiking to great forest reserves 
range groves. Address School, PASADENA, Cal. 





A WESTERN “SCHOOL 


If 1 have difficulty in making a election from among 
the large number of schools advertise 1 in this e, feel pe rfectly free 
t rite us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE. ; 

Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 


A Big School for Little Boys 


Military life appeals to youngsters— 
at Page it is combined with work and 
lay that develop initiative and self-re- 
ace The growing mind is guided by 
wise men and women who thoroughly 
understand boys. Every advantage of 
climate and location. Large modern 
buildings; seven acre campus. Let — 
catalog tell you all about us. Boy 
grow big and strong in California. 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 941, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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WASHINGTON 





Send your boy to the 


Great Northwest 


enter him in 


The Moran School 


Located near Seattle, on Puget Sound. Most healthful climate 
in America! School in primeval forest, on salt water beach, 
amid superlative Far Western scenery. Association with Western 
boys braadens vision and builds virile men. 

Distinctive boarding school for character building. Gives 
that ‘‘ something more’’ ineducation. Ten instructors, 60 boys. 
Uniforms, but not military. Graduates have all entered college, 
standing out in scholarship and as leaders in Harvard, Yale, 
Brown, Amherst, Penn. etc. 

Ten carefully selected boys accepted for FALL OPENING, 
SEPT. 15. Tuition $1200.00. (Junior school: Moran-Lakeside, 
for younger boys.) For details write or wire 

FRANK G. MORAN, M.A., Headmaster 
| Moran Schools Seattle, Washington 







































fs Guse and Gre ” 


You can be quickly cured if you stammer. Send 10 cents, cof. 
or stamps, for 288 page cloth bound book on Stammering and 
bi ring. It tells how I cured — If after Symmons and 





Stuttering for 20 years. penis MIN N. BO 
2857 Bogue Building, 1147 N. Ill. St. , 


St continue to 
Send for (free) Monmies 200-page boo! k. It tells how 
mering and Stuttering can be quickly ig ees 
dvanced Scientifie Method in — rid. se who 


are unable to occas ire ur Resident Scho« 

may obtain ir Standard Course = r m 

Your ill be ker t confidential “Ho e Study 
THE L WIS sc “HOOL, 98 Ade laide St,, Detroit, Mich. 











UNCLASSIFIED _ 


When writing to schools please 





ilies 7, Writing 
A Course_of Forty Lessons, tau 

b Pr. &, Bow Esenwein, Editon of 

THE WRITER'S MONTHLY. 

One pupil has received over 

$5,000, for stories and articles 

written mostly i in spare time— 

“play work,” he calls it. Hun- 

dreds are selling right along to 

the leading magazines and the 
st producing companies, 

Alsocoursesin Play Writing, Photoplay 

DR. ESENWEIN Writing, Versification, Journalism, etc. 


150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Pleage Address 


Che Dept. 4 Springfield, peied 


oun 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 


mention Harper’s Magazine 














The Real Need for the 
Summer Camp 


HE popular demand upon which the 
success of organized camping is based 
springs from the natural craving of the 

young for freedom from the restraints of our 
complex civilization, their longing for thecare- 
free life of the woods and open country—the 
self-assertion of the latent primitive instincts 
of their forefathers. The basic pupose in all 
camping is naturally to satisfy thiscraving for 
freedom, todevelop these wholesome instincts, 
and periodically to bring the younger genera- 
tion face to face with first principles and togive 
them a saner viewpoint and a new start in life. 

The high-pressure tension of the present 
day with the demand of school routine for 
nine or ten months of the year makes it 
essential that our boys and girls have a few 
months each year of genuine relaxation, and 
the organized camp is specially designed to 
supply this need. But healthful relaxation 
does not imply the absence of all restraints. 
The refining influence of the mother’s careful 


training need not be lost in camp. Refined 


manners, modulated 
conversation, and even 
careful attention to per- 
sonal hygiene are not in- 
compatible with the rig- 
ors and hardships of the 
strenuous hike, simple 
meals and bough beds. 
But too great anexposure 
to the rough conditions 
of such living may ham- 
per such refining influen- 
ces, so the better organ- 





ized camps provide comfortably equipped 
quarters in the home camp, from which 
these trips are made only occasionally. 

While the central idea in all camping is 
the enjoyment of Nature in all of her mani- 
festations, it is one of the functions of or- 
ganized camping to select and assimilate 
the vast amount of material that Nature 
offers and to prepare it in suitable form 
for the young campers’ enjoyment. To 
simply turn children loose in the country is 
neither safe nor satisfying. They are not 
yet masters in the art of combining what 
Nature supplies in proper proportion to in- 
sure safety and happiness. 

As the purpose of camping has broadened 
and developed it has included the elements 
of organized play, athletic sports, manual 
arts, horsemanship, hobbies, and all other 
suitable activities. In fact, there is scarcely 
any interest of the boy or girl that does not 
find expression in the modern camp. 

Underlying the whole camping idea is, of 
course, character building. No boy or girl 
can spend a summer in a well-organized camp 
without gaining something in fellowship, 
unselfishness, self-control, a better under- 
standing of oneself, broader interests, and 
higher ideals. This alone justifies the 
existence of organized camping for our boys 
and girls—ZIrving McColl 

Information may be secured regarding the 
best camps and summer schools by consult- 
ing the following pages or by writing to the 
School Information Bureau of Harper’s 
Maaazine, Franklin Square, New York, N.Y. 

















CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS 
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THE ANCHORAGE 


Finest Appointed Summer Camp for Girls in the United States 
On Beautiful Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H.—Foothills of the White Mountains 








d 


Modern Bungalows ; Tennis, Basket-ball 
Electric Lights 
Fine Saddle Horses 
Free Riding and 


Baseball, Archery 





Arts and Crafts 
Basketry 
Instruction Music, Dancing 
Volley Ball, Hiking 


Motion Pictures 





Motor Boating 
Canoeing 


Swimming, Diving Water Carnival 





Highest Grade Counselors and Instructors from Foremost American Colleges 
Modern Dairy and Farm connected 
Finest Building on Estate reserved for Parents 
Send for Booklet, to 


ESTHER B. SUTCLIFFE, Secretary, care of State Normal School, FRAMINGHAM, MASS, 
After June First, Mirror Lake, P. O., N. H. 
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MR. aa MRS. Cc. A. ROYS, 
Camp Idlewild for Boys, 





Rr and Junior Came for Girls (under 20), Roxbury, Vt. 


Thence the pale-faced maidens journey- 


There to spend the summer care-free, 


the Green Hi far to ne rthwe ard, 
I th the pine trees or Coming from the far-off 
Stands a girls’ camp, Te Turn they far unto the 
Teela-Wooket, Summer 
A three hun ire 1 acre land in the heart of the Green Mountains. 
thorough instructi in | ship. Write for a booklet with the 


10 Bowdoin Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Lake Winnepesaukee, 


Bathing in the limpid waters, 
Camping on the rugged mountains, 
Tossing balls and running races, 
In the fields of Teela-Wooket. 
Famous for its fine saddle horses, free riding, and 
Teela-Wooket. 


cities, 
Northland, 


stories and pictures of camp life at 


N. H., under the same management 








The Island Camp 
for Girls 


Regular camp activ 


amp 
econpd!| = 


s, overnigl 
CHINA, MAINE :. Forbooklet,address 
Mr. and Mrs. C. F. TOWNE, Lasell Seminary 
123 Teotant Park, Auburndale, Mass. 


{ 
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PETERBORO, N. H. 
The Athletic Camps for Girls 


every hour 





Every activity, 
of play has its purpose in help 
ing the girl toward healthy, 
happy life. Skilled leaders 


train the Sargent Camps girls 
to excel in all sports. Wood- 
craft, water sports, hiking, 
horseback riding, field games, 
pantomime,musicand dancing. 
Junior Camp. Home 
craft for little folks. A happy 
combination of home-making »- 
and play in large play houses 
For illustrated catalogue, 
address 
Camp Secretary, Everett 
St., Cambridge, Mass. ? 











LIN-E- IS. _ee CAMP 





Ideal camp for tte on const of Ma c 

Lit ted number—t I ar id crafts. 

I und ow r sport dramatics—dancing- hikes 
and “triz ys. For rkle 

Mr. and Mrs. G. R. BRANCH 


, WORCESTER, Mass 





OAHE ia 
of Vision) 
on charming Granite Lake, New 


Hampsl isa camp of unusual 
and appealing quality, with a 
membership limited to fifty girls. 
Dr. Charles A. Eastman (Ohi- 
“nationally known as a 
prophet of the open-air life,"” has 
stamped upon it his personality 
and ideals. Every department 
aquatics, horsemanship, dancing, 
nature study, arts and crafts—is 








conducted by an expert DR. 
EASTMAN personally teaches In- 
dian woodcraft, archery, trailing, 


sign language, Indian dances and 
folk-lore. Original Plays and Pag 
eants. For booklet and reserva 
tions,apply immediately to the 
Camp Mother, 
Mrs. ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN 
Northampton, Mass. 

















When writing to camps please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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PINE KNOLL CAMP 

‘The Happiest Summer of a Girl’s Life,"’ means Pine Knoll Cam; 
on lovely secluded Lake Iona, in the famous Chocorua region of t! 
White Mts., N. H. Offersevery advantage in equipment, managen 
and supervision. a and associations to satisfy the most 
careful parent 45 girls. 15 councilors. Booklet. Mrs. FRANCES 
HopGES Waite. Rock Ridge Hall, WELLESLEY HILLs, Mass 


NESHOBE #.°222 


For Girls 
(Clear Water) 











On Fairlee Lake, So. Fairlee, Vt. 


100 Acres. Wonderful view. 80 rods water- 
front, sandy beach. Large and attractive main 
bungalow and sleeping bungalows. Tennis 
and basketball courts, athletic field, horseback 
riding, hiking. Athletics, arts and crafts, water 
color sketching, taught by competent instruct- 
ors. Careful personal supervision. 

Write for descriptive booklet i 


Mr. and Mrs. EDWARD G. OSGOOD : 


302 Chestnut Street, Clinton, Mass. 
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The. Annual 
Horse Show 





Wynona“eWestmore ™ Pin. tanow en 


The great, open out-doors, endless opportunities for the whole camp life. Wynona-Westmore girls learn 

lelightful trips, splendd horses, have made horseback assurance, consideration for others, the joy of helpful 

riding a popular sport at Wynona-Westmore. Expert living. Every precaution taken for health and com- 

ipervision by our d-rectors make it safe. The An- fort, every effort bent toward enjoyment. Ideally 

nual Horse Show is the big social event of the sum- located on Lake Morey and Lake Willoughby in the 

mer. Many visitors come to see the riders compete Green Mountains. 

for prizes Only Wynona-Westmore campers take part WYNONA CAMPS 

in the show 278 Summer Street Fitchburg, Mass. ; 
Swimming, canoeing, tennis, golf, archery, hiking and Lake Morey Club, a modern hotel \ 

other out-docr activities. Competent counsellors direct under same management. 











CAMP FARWELL 
For Girls. In Pine Grove on mountain lake. Bungalows, 
recreation hall, electric lights, hot and cold running water. Horse- 
back riding. Land and water sports. Careful supervision. Plays, 
handicrafts, nature study. Until June 20, address 
Miss ROSALIE P. SANDERLIN, 2814 27th St., N. W. WASHINGTON, D.C. 
After June 20, WELLS RIVER, Vt. 


ALOHA CAMPS 


Fairlee, Vermont. For Girls. " % . -: 
17th season. 3 camps—ages 7 to 30. Until June 20, address 
Fun, Frolic, Friendship. Vigilance for health and Prof. and Mrs. E. A. Shaw 

safety. Send references with application for booklet. = ; “ " 
Mrs. E. L. GULICK. Lock Box 52, NORTHFIELD, Vt. 


262 Addington Road, BROOKLINE, Mass. 


CAMP WUTTAUNOH 


Crystal Lake, Canaan, N. H. 

Seventh Season. 

Horses, Hikes, Handicrafts, Canoeing, 
Mountain Climbing. 

Experienced Councilors. 




















KINEOWATHA CAMPS FOR GIRLS 
ELISABETH BASS, B.A., Director 


Wilton. Maine 





Camp Kineowatha, Recreation, Kineewatha School Camp. 
Girls 8-18. Tutoring. Cider Girls. C W . h k : 
A camp for girls who seek Meets needs of girls pre- amp innes ewau a 
quality, refinements, and paring for college Fe snare LUNENBURG, VERMONT FOR GIRLS : 
bone — perent a eS non of cube In White Mountain region. Mile of lake shore. Best of every- 
: safeguards School F thing for the best girls. Free horseback riding, water and 
: Pecan M OO at sunt field sports, handicrafts, music and dancing under expert , 
Mention which oo CeE-Cnd CAMA instructors. Sponson and war canoes. Cozy screened bun- 
camp ec ta Menti tovi galows. Spring and artesian well water, modern plumbing. 
; = pet _— Satisfied parents and happy girls tell the story. Booklet on 


request. Herbert F. Balch., Dept. A, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

















IRVING C. McCOLL, Hotel McAlpin, New York City 





When writing to camps please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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CAMP WINNAHKEE 








FOR GIRLS 
| 
On Mallett’s Bay, Kale Glenaiite E 
| America’ s beantifal ‘‘Inland Sea’’ Sixth | 
AM 1¢ pines of where the airis ear 
‘ at id e ve rth a friend.—Oh, what a 
v rful y for an « loor su er brimming with 
f All 1 wate ports —Riding motorboating, 
ng ia I licraft, jewelry, 
ketry. Experienced councilors. Trained 


1 Send for 
Mrs. WM. H. BROWN 
805 West 83d St., N.Y. City 








B Victory 
Knoll 


The camp where 
individuality and 
idealism are care- 
fully instilled and 
preserved, inspired 
by healthy exercise, well balanced diet and delight- 
ful surroundings. 


Until June 1st, address 


ELIZABETH M. GEARON or ANNA F. M. GEARON 
839 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 














CAMP OWAIS’SA 


1 Winnipesaukee, formerly named Camp Kewadin, Wolfeboro,N.H. 
Aga I girls tr 10 to 16 years 
I J 31 
Under t per il direction of Mrs. Gertrude M. Stevens, 
D ( s ( bridge, Mass 
( tT ew 
Yr CHAK E. STE Ss, Trea 


419 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 













CAMP RUNOIA 


For Girls 


BELGRADE LakEs, MAINE 
Fifteenth season. Land and 
water sports. Crafts, Horseback 
riding. Tutoring. Experienced 

- counselors. Illustrated booklet. 





MISS POND . - MISS WEISER 
509 West 121st Street, New York, N. Y. 
After May 25th, Belgrade Lakes, Main. 














VAGABONDIA 
A call to the mystery and delight of woods. A place for w 
some camaraderie. A stimulus to simple and natural living 
girls—a mountain camp at Dorchester, N. H. Booklet on req 
Address, 
Emity McCiure, 


7 Glenada PIL., 
Or FLORENCE M. Ets, 


938 Delaware Ave., DETROIT, Mic! 


BROOKLYN, N. \ 





CAMP WABASSO 
Where Play is Education. Girls 7-13. 
Lake Blaisdell, Sutton, N. H. Altitude 1ooo ft 
In the Heart of the New Hampshire Hills. 
For booklet, write 
Miss CHRISTINE H. 


SmitH, Director, 


Jana Hall, WELLESLEY, Mas 





CAMP WEETAMOO FOR GIRLS 
New London, N. H., on Lake Pleasant. 
Camp Life. Tents, Sleeping shacks, Assembly 
Leaders. Mountain Trips, Water Sports, 
Crafts. For booklet, address 
Miss FLORENCE E. GRISWOLD, 
313 Hope St., PRovipENcE, R 


Hall. Tra 
Nature Study, M 





CAMP MINNETONKA FOR GIRLS 
Monmouth, Maine. A thousand feet of lake 
nature's beauty spots. Bungalows and tents. No togs. ( 
ing, swimming, tennis, etc Every camp comfort and plea 
Personal attention. Booklet. 
GEo. W. RreGeR, Jr., Principal, 


Northeast School, Sth and Race Sts., PHILADELPHIA, P 


Sixth Season. R 


I 


frontage in one 





WYONEGONIC CAMPS FOR GIRLS 
Moose Pond, Denmark, Maine. 
Three separate camps (ages 8 to 21). 
20th Season. 
Illustrated Bool:let. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Coss, 





23 Main Street, DENMARK, Me 





Quinibeck Camps 


Senior and Junior Camps on 
Lake Fairlee, Vermont. Senior 
Camp for girls over 14 years of 
age. Junior Camp for girls un- 
der fourteen years. Camps are 
noted for wonderful location, 
thorough sanitation, and supe- 


rior equipment. Proprietors 
and Directors are Frank L. 
Bryant, William W. Clendenin, 
An a A. Dodge. Write for an 





illus strate 1 booklet. 


Miss Anna A. Dodge 
Quinibeck Camps 
South Fairlee Vermont 




















CAMP ANAWAN FOR GIRLS 
‘ Winnipesaukee Lake, N. H. 
Ninth Season. Field and Water Sports. 
Horses. Mountain Hikes. Crafts. Booklet. 


™! a. pin. WINCHESTER, 31 East Haverhill Street, Lawrence, Mass. 


isses HAZELTON, 14 Billingham Street, Somerville, Mass. 














When writing to camps please mention Harper’s Magazine 











CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS RLS (continued) 








The Hanoum Camps 


For Girls 
THETFORD, VERMONT 


Hill Camp for girls under 15— Lake Camps for 
those over 15. Swimming, canoeing, and all water 
sports on our own lake. Rid- 
ing. Gypsy trips. Our girls 
go home strong in body, men- 
tally alert, and inapired with 
the highest ideals, 13th year. 
Illustrated booklet. 


Prof. and Mrs.C. H. Farnsworth 
Teachers College 
New York City, N. Y. 
All counselor positions filled 














THE TALL PINES 


A Summer Camp for Girls 
Juniors 7-13 Seniors 13-18 Club over 18 


On Lake George at Bennington, NX. H., the camp nestles among 
the pines—as healthy a spot as can be found anywhere. Ath 
letics, swimming, boating, canoeing, tennis, basketball. Camp 
ing trips, mountain climbing. Folk dancing. Special oppor 
tunity for horseback riding. Arts and crafts for rainy days 
Good food well cooked, home care and attention The Club 
accepts Campers for a week or longer Catalog Address 


MISS EVELINA REAVELEY, 12 ¥ Beacon St.. Gloucester, Mass. 














CAMP BEAU RIVAGE 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
French camp. 
All sports. Address 
[ne SECRETARY, 
57 East 74th Street, N. Y. C. 








MOY-MO-DA-YO FOR GIRLS 


Limington, Me., 25 mi. from Portland 


Sandy beach; screened 
randas; modern plumbing; 


er all sports; saddle horses; handcrafts; 
ythmic dancing; posture; 3-day canoe trip. All ages. Kindergar 
for children under seven. Resident physician. Number limited 
th season. Miss H. Mayo, 16 Montview St., Boston, 32. 
Miss Mary B. L&E, 23 Park Ave. ~ ae Be 





MRS. NORMAN WHITE’S CAMP 1 FOR GIRLS 

Orleans, Cape Cod, Massachusetts. 

4 Camp in the pines. All pleasures of life by the sea 
tdoor sleeping in well-protected cabins. Limited membership. 
Mrs. NORMAN WHITE, Tel. Morningside 3356. 

424 West 110th St., NEw YorK City 


seaside 





MENUNCATUK 


Seashore Camp for Girls of all ages. 

Open the entire year. Winter quarters in cottages. 

Summer season, eight weeks and twelve weeks 

Ideal location on beautifully wooded slopes rising out of the sea. 
All camp activities and games. Catalog. 

Mrs. THEODORA AMES HOOKER, — Bay, GuILForD, Conn, 





CARTER CAMP OR GIRLS 

Kent, Conn. An attractive and delightful camp on North 
Spectacle Lake—three hours from New York in the Litchfield 
Hills. Open fireplace in large living room — Dining porches — 
Tents for Campers—All sports: Riding, tennis, hiking, swimming, 
living, boating, ete. 14th year. Address 

MAuDE V. CARTER, Carter School, Princeton, N. J. 





ROCKLEDGE CAMP FOR GIRLS 
Gloucester, Mass. ‘“* Where Woods and Ocean meet.” Under- 
standing oversight and comradeship by a real mother for a limited 
number of girls from 12 to 18. Large enough to have all regular 
r — activities and small enough to be a real home. Seventh Season. 
irs. ELIZABETH H. BayLis, 
1021 Ocean Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











———— 
—_ Rate 
Girls $200 
7-15 years Noextras 


CAMP NAVAJO 


July Ist to September Ist 
On Beautiful Lake Thompson, Me. 


Near Poland Springs 
Mid pines and birches on hill sloping down to lake. Every land 
and water sport carefully taught. Two-day White Mt. trip. 
Hikes to all points of interest. Best of food. Physician. Nurse 
Handicraft. Special arrangement for riding Experienced 
councillors. Catalog. Registration closes June Ist 


Clara Henderson, Dir., 1530 Linden Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

















EGGEMOGGIN CAMP FOR GIRLS 
EAST HARPSWELL, MAINE 


Seventh season. Ideal outdoor life in a wonderful forest of 
40 acres, on salt water. Careful attention given to health 
and happiness. All land and water sports, under qualified 
counselors. Horseback riding. No extras except laundry. 

Ages from 8 to 20. Illastrated Booklet on request 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. Montgomery, Mount ida School for Girls, Newton 58, Mass. 











Sea Pines 


Brewster, Mass, 
Cape Cod Bay 
Under auspices of Sea Pines Person- 
ality School for Girls 
Rev. Thomas Biehterd. . M., Founder 
Address Miss F 


in Art and Music. 





Personality Camp for Girls 


On the 1oo-acre estate of the Sea Pines Personality School. 
Abundance of resinous pines. 
newly equipped bungalow and craft shop overlooking the sea. 
Sports. Horseback riding. Esthetic dancing. 
rienced Sea Pines Councilors. 
Special attention given to physical and mental hygiene. Separate unit 


for little girls with special schedule. 
ICKFORD, Miss ADDIE BICKFORD 


3000 feet of short front. 
Attractive bungalows; cabins and tents. Remodeled and 
Safe boating and swimming. 
Handicrafts. Corrective gymnastics. Expe- 
Tutoring if desired. Business courses. Excellent advantages 


8 weeks of wholesome and ennobling outdoor life. 


Box A, BREWSTER, MASS. 








When writing to camps please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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QUANSET 


The Cape Cod Camp for Girls 
On Pleasant Bay, South Orleans, Mass. 
The pioneer salt water camp, est. 1905 


4X TENSIVE 


buildings, and 


additions to acreage, 
equipment. Special 
opportunities for salt water swimming, 
canoeing sailing, tennis, dancing, team 
games. Horseback riding, expert instruc 
tion and leadership. Red Cross Life 
Saving Corps and board of examiners. 
Unusual results in health and vigor 
The same personal care and supervision 

the directors. 

Separate camp for Quanset kiddies. 


Mrs. E. A. W. HAMMATT 
116 Cambridge P1., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











CAMP COWASSET 


North Falmouth, Mass., on Buzzards Bay, Cape Cod 


The Seashore Camp for Girls. Safe canoeing, 
and water sports. Free horseback riding, 
tor, tennis, basketball, field contests. Seniors and Juni 
Good food, good fun and good care. Address 


Miss BEATRICE A. HUNT 
14 Plymouth Street Holbrook, Mass 


swimmir 
trained instr 














CAMP NEHANTIC FOR GIRLS 


An exclusive seashore camp. 
Salt-water bathing, fishing, crabbing; land and water trips 
letic games and water sports. Experienced physical training 
tor in charge at all times. Two months, $180. Booklet 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Davison, 
5333 Rising Sun Ave., 


PHILADELPHIA, P. 





np Myste , th 0s 
00 HP. $4 feet ” peed ry miles 
CAMP MYSTIC Mier 
CONNECTICUT 
“MISS JOBE’S CAMP FOR GIRLS.” 

The salt water camp for girls. Half way between New York 
ind Boston. Life in the New England hills, woods, and by the 
sea. Unusual buildings, tent bungalows. Shower and tub baths 
Modern sanitation. Salt water sports, motorboating, swimming, 
safe canoeing, horseback riding, dancing, field athletics, arts and 
rafts, dramatics. Camp life and trips under the personal dire 
tion of Miss Jobe, who id nine seasons of practical experience 
summer and winter) in camping and exploration in the Canadian 
ae kies. ane or the safety and health of each camper. Junior 
and Seniors 300klet 


"MARY. L. JOBE, iM, FRES. Room 60, 50 Morningside Drive, New York. 


has t 














ONEKA 

The Pennsylvania ¢ 
Fourteenth Season 
lake. Splendid equipment 


Fifty Seniors. The 
clear mountain 


‘amps. Fifty Juniors 
High in th. Poconos on large, 
Every activity. Horses. Per 
sonal supervision for every girl For descriptive booklet, address 
Mr. and Mrs. ErRNesT W. Sippie, 
350 West Duval Street, 


amp 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





ANNUNG 
Camps for Girls on the 

the Delaware River 

lodge, bu ngal« yws, cabi 


side of picturesque Mt. Minsi overlooking 
»-half mile with 100 acres including 
and tents on the mountainside. Conven- 
ient to Phi la Washington and the South. All sports and 
amusements. Juni Seniors. Send for booklet. Emma C. GREIDER, 
A.B., Dir After ies 1, PORTLAND, Pa TUSCARAWAS, Ohio. 


shore, 


PINE TREE CAMP FOR GIRLS 

On beautiful Naomi Lake feet 

Pocono Mountains. Four hours from New York and Phila- 

lelphia Bungalows and tents on sunny hills Experienced 

counc il rs Horseback Riding, Tennis, baseball, canoeing, “ hikes"’ 
i licrafts, gardening roth seasoa 

404 W. School Lane, PuHitapetpuia, Pa 


above sea, in pine-laden air 


or sports n 


all outd { 
Miss BL. ANCHE D. PRICE, 





OWAISSA 
Camp of Happiness 
Established 5 years on a beautiful lake in Penna. 
18 hundred feet elevation. Wonderful climate 
Every camp activity under experienced counselors, 
Resident trained nurse 
Best 1 Fresh milk 


Poconos 


and vegetables 
*g, Central bungalow, handicraft—shop, etc 
to 50 seniors, 25 Juniors, of carefully selected girls, 
each given personal care in development of health and character. 
Moderate rates Booklet 
Mrs. E. M. Paxson, Guardian 
2414 Bryn Mawr 


Ave., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


When writing to camps please 


CAMP CHEQUESSET 


The Nautical Camp for Girls. 
sailing with a skilled sea captain 
water and land sports. Address 
Miss ALice H. BELDING, A.B., 
Ox 22, Randolph-Macon College, LYNCHBURG, \ 


On the tip of Cape Cod. Rk 
Swimming, motor boating 








CAMP COTUIT 
For girls 9 to 20. Delightful beach on Cape Cod. Horse 
riding, tennis, canoeing, field games. Swimming taught by exp« 

Pleasure, nealth building, satety. 
Catalog Address 
EMMA L. SCHUMACHI . 
are 


Miss Beard’s School, ORANGE, N. J 





THE ASHUELOT 
4 Summer School for Girls, 
College preparatory work combined 
life. Swimming and _ boating 
Miss Linorra H. Putney, B.A., 
Miss MARGARET Lorp, B.A., Mount 
Address correspondence to Faunce House, 


Munsonville, N 
healthful out-of 


Granite Lake, 
with 


Wellesley, ’ 
He ilyoke, f 
NORTHAMPTON, Mas 


Directors 


Phidelah Rice Summer School of the Spoken Word 

At Oak Bluffs, Martha's Vineyard, Mass 

Short course of expression—voice building, gestures, pub! 
speaking, stage arts and craft. Ocean bathing, boating, horse 
nding, and other sports. 

PuHIDELAH RICE, 


286 Clark Road, BROOKLINE 46, Mass 





ROSE CROFT BY-THE-SEA 

Great Chebeague Island, Casco Bay, Me. A small tutoring car 
for the girl who wishes summer work under experienced instruct 
Safe ocean bathing, boating, tennis, horseback riding, screened sle« 
ing porch. Active outdoor life. Miss VioLeT B. Roprinson, A.! 
A.M., Radcliffe, Miss KATHERINE T. CLAGSTON, A.B., Wells, A.M 
Radcliffe. Until June 1, address 618 Huron Ave., CAMBRIDGE, Ma 





SUMMER CAMPS 
will find by comparison that HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
high character and universal circulation among people of refinement 
is the avenue of surest appeal to a m« 
desirable clientele the beginning, hav 
sought the columns of HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 
has been used so extensively and probably no one factor has beer 
so helpful in furthering the interests of the private schools. | 
advertising rates and further information, address 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y 


because of it 


intelligence, and wealth 


private schools 


No other periodica 


Since 


mention Harper’s Magazine 
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SILVER LAKE CAMP 

















In the Adirondacks 
Tenth Season 


Junior Camp Senior Camp 


A free, 


for 


girls. 


happy, wholesome life 
All the sports includ- 


ing horseback riding. Sleeping 
one story above ground. Limited 
numbers. 
For further information, address 


References required. 


The Director of Silver Lake Camps 
Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. 
or Apt. 6 F, 59 Livingston Street 
Main S6S8S Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tel 





AMP OWAISSA 





SUMMER CAMPS 





On Indian Lake, Adirondacks 
With all the delights of water, mountains and 


woodland—the place for a girl who wishes to be 


For Booklet, address 


aaa | Clamp Ninucenuny, 


Post Office, Sabael, N. Y On- Teak - G hampluin o 





SALLIE E. WILSon, Willsbovough. NewYork, 


Box H, National Cathedral School, Wasnincton, D. C. 





— FOR OLDER GIRLS 


A Senior Camp limited to 50 girls (those under 


nd by comparison that HARPER'S MaGaziNe, because of its 1S not accepted), Full equipment for tle enjoy 
havacken sank qibeecasd ircibidtiniatenainen aadect dl daleiiuniian ment of camp life. il attention given to 
parac ’r < € 1 °TS2 C atk € ’ ‘4 “Opie oO 4 > ° 
; I ee health of campers. All activities are under the 
ice, and wealth, is the avenue of surest appeal to a most leadership of directors and councillors. 
te clientele. Since the beginning, summer camps have 


t the columns of HARPER'S MAGAZINE. No other periodical 
1 used so extensively and probably no one factor has been 


} 


ful in furthering the interests of the summer camps. For 


Mlustrated Catalogue 
Fanny E. Bickley 
1626 Massachusetts Ave. 


Margaret Lyall 


, Cambridge, 38, Mass. 





ng rates and further information, address 





ARPER'S MAGAZINE, Franklin Square, New York. 





CAMP MINNE-WAWA 


im Lookout Mountain. An ideal camp for girls on Lake Men 
ppiness, personal supervision Best Southern cooking. Sports 


Reasonable rates. Limited number. Register early. Address 
BERTHA BLASINGAME, A.M., KATHARINE HENRY, A.B 


CAMP JUNALUSKA COVE 
One of the finest “‘all around” camps in the South for girls 
ike Junaluska, N. C., in the “Land of the Sky.” Delightful CAMP 
p activities under careful supervision. Girls from 18 states fs 
i > foreign countries last season. Illustrated booklet. For Girls 
Miss ETHEL J. McCoy, In Blue Ridge 
\ irginia In Intermont College, Bristor, Va. | I Mts. 6th Sea- 
SAND son. Free rid- 
LAKE FAIRFIELD CAMP ing. Water 
ee . | sports. Over 
his summer send your girl to Lake Fairfield Camp. | night Mountain 
On picturesque Lake Fairfield, more than 3000 ft. above the sea, Trips. AllCamp § 
vhere she will have wise supervision. and inspiring comradeship | Activities 
n field and water sports, horseback riding, mountain hikes, arts Booklet. 
ind crafts, and nature study. : 
She will go home with shoulders straight, eyes clear, brain alert, Mr. and Mrs. 
heart happy, and a store of vitality for the winter's work. And it 
will cost very little more than a summer at home. E. 8. ALLIS 
One fee—no extras. R. D. 2 
Miss M. E. Harrison, Director, | | Asheville,N.C. 


Northern Alabama, near historic Chickamauga Park. Freedom, 


r expert instruction Trips to points of interest. Tutoring option- 


nmerville, Ga., after June Ist V. 1. College, Bristor, Va. 


TRAIL’S END 





Pilot 


All fi 
motor | 
tain tr 


Book 





The Kentucky Camp for Girls. 





Write for booklet. 


“Eve 
safe’’ is the camp ideal. 


WANAKENA CAMP FOR GIRLS 
Knob-on-Lake George, N. Y. 


ryone happily occupied 


eld and water sports, including 
~oating and aquaplaning, moun 
ps, riding, dancing, handcrafts 


Expert councilors, trained nurse. 


let. 


Dr. and Mrs. R. B. BontEcou, 
119 Stewart Ave., ITHACA, N 





Miss MARY DE\VITT SNYDER, 


360 S. Broadway, LEXINGTON, Ky. CHUNN’S 








Lake Fairfield Camp, Sappnire, N. C. | 











When writing to camps please 





mention Harper’s Magazine 
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Ideal location on beautiful 
Lake Chautauqua,N.Y. (For- 
merly on Lake Erie). Fifth 
season of 8 weeks. 1500 ft. 
elevation ll land and water 
sports, horseback riding, hik- 
ing, dramatics, interpretative 
handicraft and na- 
ire study Complete equip- 
healthful surroundings, 
good tood unior and Sen- 
lor Camps under experi- 
enced Councilors and personal 
supervision ot 


Rev. and Mrs. R. H. STOLL 
College Hill, Snyder, N. Y. 


Write for illustrated booklet 


The Spirit 
of the CGamp 





CAMP IDYLE WYLD 
Invites You! Have you seen its booklet? 
A True Girls’ Wonderland 
Limited numbers. Only a few 
References required. 
Season's fees, $500 
rHE DIRECTOR, 


KAWAJIWIN 


Cass Lake, Minnesota 


vacancies. 


No extras 
THREE LAKES 


A camp for girls among the M 

pines on famous Star Island. Screened sleeping porches 

ful beach; all land and water sports; canoe trips; library; 

conversation; tutoring. Sixth season from June 18 to Aug 

illustrated booklet, address Miss WINNIFRED SCHUREMAN 
1780 Lyndale Ave., South, MINNEAPOLIS, M 


SANDSTONE CAMPS 
Green Lake, Wisconsin. 
Tenth season. 

Three camps, 150 girls, 
Miss EstHer G. COCHRANE, 
3722 Pine Grove Ave 


ages 8 to 22. Season eight weeks 


, CHICAG( 


INDIAN ‘LOOKOUT. CAMP FOR GIRLS 


In the redwoods of California 
R 1inless summer Swimming, 
ing trips. Motor trip to Lake 
the Camp's activities. Booklet 
Mrs. E. H. SAWYER, 


horseback riding, over-night 
Tahoe. Skilled leadershi; 


NAVARRO, Mendocino C 


WHAT CAMP? 
For assistance in the selection of a suitable camp address 


School Information Department, HARPER’S MAGAZINE, N. \ 





FOR BOYS 








-UAR mon 


‘CAMP ~“CHAMPLAIN Boys | | 


On Mallett's Bay, Lake Champlain 
Retween the Green and Adirondack Mountains 

fand nit they will return to you in the 
iving Great it s, for it include 
l, h, asket-ball, riding nder | 


wo eye 


WM. H. ‘BROWN, 305 ‘West aard St., Hew York City | 


Presta Berkebe wing Sch 


| 
} 
| 








Bear Mountain Camp— 
Harrison, Maine For Boys 
! the Motus ! pines, 


on the 


nd eq 

















Camp TDLEWILD 


For Boys under 18. 30th Season. JOHN M. DICK, B.D., 
Advisory Director. On Manhannock Island, Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. 


ar Robinson Crusoe Island with seven miles 
sively by Idlewild 


ock is a regula of lake 


land occupied ex 
ip and fish and build } 


sleep in tents and live 


Manhann 
sh owne tt 
g shacks, play land and water baseball, 
in the open 


Here boys can 
row and paddk 
Big speed boat, small canoes, row | 
Vigilance for safety. Illustrated booklet 
L. D. ROYS, 342 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 
THE TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS FORGIRLS 


Roxbury, Vermont. Under the 


motorbeats, its and war canoes. 


same management 


“The Parple Slipper “ 





When writing to camps please mention Harper’s 


Magazine 
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CAMP KATAHDIN 


Forest Cake, Sweden, Maine 


Juniors Seniors Trips Athletic Conditioning 


FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN 


A camp with 21 years of splendid traditions. 
Appointments of camp, simple. Real camp 
life. Health conditions exceptional. Activ- 
ities include real mountain and canoe trips, 
all branches land and water sports, horseback 
riding, woodcraft, nature study, tutoring, 


Special athletic training season continues 
to September 14. 


Number limited. 
Send for booklet, 
facts, 


References required. 
giving age and pertinent 


GEORGE E. PIKE, B.S, 
or RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M. 
Duxbury, Mass 














MITIGWA CAMP 


Dodge Pond, Rangeley, Maine. 


Canoe and mountain trips. 
Water sports and athletics. 
A healthy happy summer, outdoors, for the boy. 
A place for Dad's fishing or hunting trip. 
For booklet, write 
G. W. FAIRCHILD, Jr., 
48 Grove Street, PawruckET, R. I 


KAMP KILL KARE 
On Lake Champlain Two distinct camps. 
15th Season. Recreation Camp for Boys, 8 to 16. 
Touring Camp with separate director for boys who desire to 
study. Address 
RALPH F. PERRY, 
Box N, 1535 (¢ -entral Avenue, INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. 








CAMP PINNACLE FOR BOYS 
L yme, N 
‘The top i h camp of quality.’ 
Limited to 60 boys 
Booklet on request. 
Mr. and Mrs. ALvin D. THAYER, Directors, 


20 Homecrest St., LONGMEADOW, Mass. 








THE KINEO CAMP 


A Trips Section of Camp Kineo—the Kineo Ocean 
Camp, affords just the kind of experiences that most 
boys of middler age are seeking, Mt. Washington trip, 
Ocean Cruises, canoe trips, hikigg trips, horseback 
riding trips, fresh water sports at Camp Kineo, salt 
water sports at the Ocean Camp, sailing as well as 
all the land sports at Camp Kineo. No routine camp 
life. Wildest range of experiences. All at reason- 
able cost. Some high grade, mature supervision and 
safeguards as at Camp Kineo. Same careful selection, 

Few places available in Camp Kineo for boys 7 to 
11. Possible for boys 12 to 15 to spend half time at 
this camp, and half at Ocean Camp, without taking 
all trips. 


Send for illustrated booklet, state age 
and which camp and program interests. 
KINEO 
OCEAN CAMP 


Maine Seacoast 
For boys 7 to 15 inc For é 12 to 16 i» ie 


CAMP KINEO 


Harrison, Maine 


IRVING D. McCOLL, Hotel McAlpin, New York City 























PEQUAWKET CAMPS 
Conway, N. H. 
For Boys. In the White 
Private pond, 
Canoeing, boating, motor-boating. All water sports 
Scoutcraft, Woodcraft, Mountain Climbing. 
Field Athletics. Horseback riding. 
White Mountain Mineral Spring water 
$200 eight weeks. Illustrated Booklet. 
Mr. and Mrs, EvGEeNE I. Smit, 


Mountains. 


wooded shores, sandy beach 


Tutoring 


Conway, N. H. 








Camp Wachusett 


FOR BOYS 


‘ Lake Asquam, Holderness, N. H. 


\9 19th season. 7 buildings. 


Boating, fishing, canoe- 
ing, swimming. New 
athletic field Sports are 
planned according to phys- 
ical ability of each boy. No 
tents. FisHEer huts. Music, 
games and a good time 
every night. Camp con- 
tests. Tutoring if desired. 
References. Write for 
booklet. 


REV. LORIN WEBSTER, L. H. D. 


Holderness School, 








Plymouth, N. &, 





CAMP WILDMERE 
Long Lake Harrison, Maine 

[8 Sebago Lake region 
miles waterway for can a boy wants 
Spring aa be food 


Develops self-reliance, man ss, fair play, robust physique 
nent buildings, tents. Lar thietic fields. 
Christian auspices. Booklet. 
IRVING A.WOODMAN 
6 West 82nd St. 
New York City 





writing to camps please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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South Pond Cabins 


A Camp for Boys FITZWILLIAM, N. H 
Founded 1908 by Rollin M. Gallagher 
Formerly master at Middlesex School). 200 feet above 
the sea. The needs of each boy are studied and his activities 
idapted to his capacity. Water and land 

counsellor to five boys. Address 
Reginald ag ee. & Milton Academy, or 


llin M. Gallagher, 
Telephone Milten 1191-W North Russell St., Milton, Mass. 


sports. One 




















; * . tae - —_——-a on 
Jaffrey, N. H. Eighth Season 
Juniors 8-12 Seniors 12-16 

Do you want your boy to know the joy of camping out in 
real woods, to swim and paddle like an Indian, become 
skilled in first-aid, handling of tools, signalling, woodcratt 
and excel in athletic games? Mature college men will help 
und safeguard him in these activities. Extensive equip 
ment. Careful selection of boys Prominent physicians 
among patrons. Illustrated booklet. 

F. S. ERNST, A.M., 


Director 
Westminster School 


Simsbury, Connecticut 














CAMP PENACOOK 
Come along—the waters fine, 
North Sutton, N. H. 

All field and water sports. 
I'wenty-third Season. 


A Camp for a limited number of desirable 
boys from 9 to 16 years of age. 
Experienced counsellors and 
R. B. MATTERN, M.S., 
Dowss Ferry-on-Hupson, N. Y. 


Teachers. 


CAMP PISCATAQUIS 
Lobster Lake, Me., ria North East Carry, EUGENE Haypen, Dir. 
Your boy deserves the best. This ( amp offers to boys, 12-17, 

a 250 mile canoe trip under ideal conditions. Fishing, Hiking, 

Exploring For new booklet with map, write 
H. SToRER, Secretary, 

74 Fayette Street, 


CAMBRIDGE (30), Mass. 





CAMP NAVAJO 


A salt water camp for boys on the 
Maine. Boating, swimming, hiking, 
outfit. Leaders and supervisors the 
tions filled. Special attention to food. 
sent on request 

OrRIN J. Dickey, 


Penobscot Bay, 
athletics. Complete wireless 
best. All councillor posi 
Camp mother. Catalogue 


Northport, 


BELFAST, Me. 





CAMP OSSIPEE 

(For boys under 16) 

18th Season on Lake Ossipee in the White Mountains, N. H. 

Conducted like a Club-——in the interest of boys and for the satis 
faction of parents—by the Headmaster of one of the oldest and 
best-known private schools. For circular, address 

A. R. GuILp, Secretary, Nassau Place, PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 


“THE OLD HOMESTEAD” CAMP 
West Swanzey, N. H. 
Exclusive camp for boys (8-18 years). 


Swanzey Lake, 


Former summer home of late Denman Thompson. 


$50,000 
bungalow. 


equipment; bowling alleys, stables, theatre, parent’ 


All camp activities under skilled leadership. 
Excellent table a specialty. Catalogue. 
CARROLL N. JONEs, Director, WEsT SWANZEY, N. H. 


CAMP NORRIDGEWOCK 
East Lake, Oakland, Me., one of Belgrade Lakes. A Boys’ Camp 
in a Maine Woods. Our Counselors are all trained Physical Dire« 
tors. Fishing, canoe trips, baseball, swimming and tutoring. Special 
oversight by a camp mother for younger boys, boys eight to sixteen 
years. Illustrated booklet 
ARTHUR M. CONDON, 





NORTHAMPTON, Mass 


CAMP ALGONQUIN 
Asquam Lake, N. 
In the foothils a a White Mountains. : 
The camp for boys who love nature and a wholesome, active, 
outdoor life. goth year. For circulars, address 
Epwin DE MERITTE, A.B., Director, 
1404 Raleigh Avenue 





Norro_k, Va 


THORN MOUNTAIN TUTORING SCHOOL 


Jackson, N. H. Study this summer in the invigorating air of the 
White Mountains. Afternoon sports. Prepares for college and 
special examinations. Each tutor a specialist. All examinations 
passed in 1920 

G. A. Busnes, A.B., D.D., 

Tel. Cam. 2261-M. 


Director, 


3 Hammond St., CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





CAMP OXFORD 
A summer camp for boys. Twenty-first 
» recommend Camp Oxford without 
helptul summer place for 


season. 
reserve as a 
boys."’— Bishop 


healthful, 
happy, Edwin Holt 
Hughes 
Send for booklet. 
A. F. CALDWELL, 


A.M. Oxrorpb, Me. 





CAMP CEBENNEK 


Famous Allagash Canoe Trip. 

Twenty-first season. Boys, twelve to sixteen. 
main camp, one month on canoe trip. 
land and water sports. Junior camp, 
Catalogue. 

jJoun A. CHASE, 


One month at 

Best of equipment. All 

boys nine to twelve. 
Kents HILLs, Me. 


GRAY WOLF CAMP 
For boys 8 to 18. On Lake Mattakeunk and five 
Lee, Maine. 1200 acres of the most beautiful grounds in America. 
Splendid leadership. Some thing different in psychological approach. 
Swimming, fishing, canoeing, boating, horseback riding, hiking, camp 
fire stories, etc. HARRY WHITEFIELD, Director, 
care of Pan-American School, SourH NORWALK, Conn. 


other lakes 





CAMP IROQUOIS 


E. Jaffrey, N. H. “A country club for boys.” An up-to-date 
camp; baseball, basketball, tennis, handball, hikes, swimming, 
boating, canoeing; instruction in all school subjects and Hebrew. 

Diet strictly Kosher. Address 


Camp Iroquois, 379 Hancock St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





CAMP SOKOKIS FOR BOYS 


Bridgton, on Long Lake, Maine. Careful personal 
supervision protects and develops our boys who have 
good times, sports, comfort, eats, and health. Shel 
tered cove; bungalows. Junior and Senior Boys'# to 
17. Booklet ORLANDO EATON FERRY, 

Erasmus Hall High School, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 





A CAMP FOR BOYS 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
the large number of camps advertised in this issue, fee! perfectly free 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, ae 

Franklin Square, N. Y. 


When writing to camps please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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(CAMP % VEGA) 


CHARLESTON LAKE 
ONTARIO, CANADA 
2h m New York City) 
ng boy with a wonderful sum- 
ring leadership of the high- 


Our aim is to prov 
acation, 


ert M. McCulloch, / 
leader in eve "ry sense 
rack team, member o 
au Herald Bo 1, Presi 
rman ofthe Press Club. 
Donald R. Foresman, Pri) 
have charge of Track and 


ceton Terrace Cl 
of McCulloch, 
wor Man, Will 
an end on Yale's 1920 football 
ale wrestling squad, who will have 
tling 
John C. Diller, will have charge 
Cayley fror 
Fisher of F r . 
nade issociation for your boy 
cated on a ten-acre private island. Large 
central buildings. Bungalow sleeping quarters. Unusual equip 
ment. Three motor launches: marvelous canoe trips. Unsur- 
passed fishing. Write for Catalog. 


_H. HAZEL 
New York City a 


at CAMP VEGA, 








L 16 West 47th St. 














CAMP KAGAWONG FOR BOYS 
Kawartha Lakes, Canada. As established Camp of 16 years. 
Special instruction in shooting, sailing, swimming, boxing, wrestling, 
etc. Wonderful canoe and sailing cruises. Excellent fishing. Amer 
un — meets — Buffalo and is conducted to Camp. For illus 
ed booklet, apply E. A. HULEK, 55 Lenox Ave., ROCHESTER.N.Y, 
E. A. ( HAPMAN, St. Andrews College, Toronto, Can. 


BIRCH POINT ‘CAMP 
Lake Placid, New York 
Ideal camp for boys on an island in the most beautiful lake in the 
Adirondacks 1900 ft. elevation Boating, canoeing, swimming, 
fishing, mountain climbing, camp fires, hikes, tennis, motor boats, 
etc. Counsellors, collegiates, in charge of activities Main cottage 
for dining and reading rooms. Exceptional advantages. Booklet. 
Mr. and Mrs. S. HUDSON CHAPMAN, 
1128 Spruce St 


A SUMMER CAMP 
If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from antong 
the large number of camps advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 





, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





Located on Lake Chautauqua, New 
York, amid beautiful mountain scen- 
ery. 1500 ft. elevation. All land and 
water sports, hiking, horseback riding 
Dramatics, tutoring, nature study 
Jolly companionship. Good food. Home 
care. Season 8 weeks. (Formerly on 
Lake Erie.) Under same management 
as Camp Twa-ne-ko-tah for Girls. 
Write for Booklet Boys 

under personal direction of 


H. CARL STOLL 
College Hill, Snyder, N. Y. 














WILDERNESS CAMP 


of the 
RAYMOND RIORDON SCHOOL 


(3,000 acres of forestland on Horseshoe Lake 
in the Adirondacks) 


DESIGNED especially for big boys and “young men 
boys who have “seen them all,”’ who are too old for 
make-believe — who want REAL in lite, in 
adventure and in training. 


“The Camp Dad Would Have Gone To” 
With Conservation Its Keynote 
July 1 to September 1 





the woods 





Camp Department, Raymond Riordon School 
_ Highland, mm. Se 














CAMP WAKE ROBIN 
Woodland. New York. Younger boys exclusively. Seventeenth 
season. Make your boy happy, strong, through an out-of-door life, in- 
cluding woodcraft, hiking, nature-lore, manual training, swimming, 
and all sports. Matured supervision and modern sanitation. Booklet. 
Mr. H. H. LittLe, 
Lincoln High ‘ Sc hool, , JERSEY City, N. J. 








Camp Pok - -0-  Mieeendiiien 
For Boys 8 to 17 
In the Adirondacks on beautiful Long Pond. 


300 acres of woodland. Boys divided into 
five separate groups according to ages. 
Charges include R.R. fares, trips, laundry, 
and two hours of tutoring daily. 

One of the Oldest and Best 


Address Dr. C. A. ROBINSON, Principal 
Peekskill Military Academy 


16th Season Peekskill. N.Y. 














CAMP CHENANGO 
For Boys 6 to 15. On Otsego Lake 
Give Your Boy a Vacation That Counts 
Wholesome food; Systematic exercise; Mountain air; 
roundings. 
Sats reliance, Health, Happiness. Booklet 
. LOVELAND, 25 BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Ideal sur- 


Send for 
1 Maple St 





CAMP MASSAWEPIE 
In the Adirondacks 


Wonderful location in the virgin forests on the shores of Lake 
Massawepie Splendid equipment, handsome buildings, 
house, bowling alleys, baseball and tennis grounds, Fine send 
beaches, good fishing, swimming, athletic sports. Tutoring, 
forestry, wooricraft All activities uncer careful supervision. 
Season July 6th to August 31st. For information, apply to 

Lt-Col. GUIDO F. VERBECK 
Saint John’s School Box H-5, Manlius, N. Y. 


club 


When writing to camps please mention Harper's Magazine 
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Camp Eastford | 
The place for a boy 
Eastford, Conn. 


For wide-awake, clean, manly boy 
from seven to seventeen. For boy 
. who like scout life, the open 
ee, ee . ee eee va country, the long wood trails 

rid van en For boys who want to swim 
: fish, hike, ride a horse or 

amp Wampanoag aes ye 
. j of 4 College and university 
1Sth Season Cape Cod, Buzzards Bay ‘ men who were just such 

A salt water camp for boys from 8 to 16. Scouting over a ran = se . 
old Indian trails. Land and water sports, prizes. Athletics ie din; y ay trey 

nigra cube v0 yuildings, well - located 
under experienced college men. Military drill. Camp §& ’ Lots 
see igs Ha «se P Lots of good food. Cat 


” alog. 
Mrs. Bertrand E. ‘Taylor, Director, Mr. Aldrich Taylor, ST. 
Advisory Dir. 234 Grant Ave., Newton Centre, Mass. 














BONNIE DUNE SAGAWATHA LODGE 
Bantam Lake, Conn. 100 miles from New York City 
Cabin Camp for 40 Boys. In the Litchfield Hills 
boys on sunny, breezy, healthy Cape Cod. Camp Mother, experienced council'ors, al! land and water sport 
hikes, tutoring. 

Dr. J. H. Hops, 


All the fun of camp, all the care of home given eighteen 


Salt water, full camp equipment, plus experienced 
supervision, and selected clientele LAKESIDE, Litchfield Co., Conn 
Ages 8-14. 7th season 


Mrs. Dwicut L. Rocers, Director, CAMP WONPOSET 
Bantant Lake, Connecticut 
8 Parkside Road, Provipence, R. I. A camp for young boys in the Berkshires. 
—_———_ 100 miles from N. Y. City 
BOB-WHITE Everything a boy can wish for. 
~ pees A. . a : H ro Write for camp book 
For boys under 15 eventh season orse yrs Ropert B. TINDALE, 31 East 71st St., N. ¥. C. 
riding thru woodland trails, tennis tournaments, 
athletic fields, camping trips, boating, etc Illus- _ - 
trated booklet 
RK. C. Hit, S. B FERN CAMP 


HAYES, 





Y ASHLAND, Mass. For boys 8 to 16 years old. Located in eastern Pennsylvania 
—_——_———_ —_———- — Baseball, tennis, boating, swimming, hikes, and auto trips. Tutor 
CAMP ANTHONY WAYNE FOR BOYS ing free. For booklet, write 
Welcome Lake, Pike County, Pa. In the Happy Hunting and B. M. SLATER, 
Fishing grounds. Beautiful lake; boating, canoeing, fishing, MEHOOPANY, Pa. 
athletic, and aquatic sports under careful supervision. Hikes up ——————— - 
and down the Delaware River 
Fall camp for men CAMP LENAPE : 
Maj. ERvinG M. Fisu, Haworth, N. J. An ideal camp for boys on crystal clear Lake Arthur in the heart 
. ni aan aS of the Poconos. Conveniently reached, group limited. Splend 
Equipment and every camp activity. Only boys camp in Pa. giv 
DAN BEARD WOODCRAFT CAMP ing horseback riding. Resident physician, experienced councillor 
To be a Woodcrafter in personal touch with Associated with the well-known Oneka Camps. Write for booklet 
the real Dan Beard is a rare privilege. Are ERNEST W. SIPPLE, e . ? . 
you going to be one of them? Membership 350 West Duval St., Germantown, PHILADELPHIA, Pa 











limited. In charge of the famous scout himself. 


On beautiful Pennsylvania mountain lake. All CAMP POCONO FOR BOYS 
the outdoor activities that boys like. Sound 8 to 15 years. Junior and Senior groups. Highest point in Pocor 
physical, mental and moral training. No Mts. on 2 mile fake. Easily accessible train or auto from Phila 
extra charge for tutoring. Specially endorsed | New York. All water and woods activities under careful guidance 
by ex-President Roosevelt. Apply of experienced counselors. Boy scout methods and honors. Tutoring 
if desired. Fresh milk and vegetables. Moderate rates. 1 or 2 months 
93 Bowne Ave., FLUSHING, L. N. Y. Mr. CHAUNCEY G. PAXSON, 2414 Bryn Mawr Ave., PHILADELPHIA, Pa 


LOS ALAMOS RANCH 


A Wonderful Summer Camp 


N a big ranch high up in the cool Rocky 
Mountains, Pack train trips under a former 
Forest Officer through the greatest mountain 
country in America. Excellent trout fishing. A 
week at the round-up in the cow camp. Limited 
to 18 boys, better write at once for folder. Address 
A. J. Connell, Director 
Los Alamos Ranch, Otowi, P.O., New Mexico 




















When writing to camps please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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UMMER 


ULVER, scHOOLS 


I 
Naval 
There is only one Culver 

a summer at Culver for 
summer with a thrill in it Good old sun-up till sundown 
pranks, 

Experts teach and guide 
a hyproplane 


like 


lieve 


Culver 
unique 


boys 


Executive Aide 


Woodcraft Cavalry Artillery Aviation 


And in all - were there is nothing just 
a real live red-blooded is the 
days tull of 


boy 


sports, tramps—a camper's paradise 
Perhaps to sail a boat, ride a horse, pilot 
or do an Indian War Dance No make-be- 
Naval School is under a distinguished Admiral 
good things of all the camps plus many 
Woodcraft School for younger 
school that interests you. 


Culver, Indiana 


fire a 75 
all real stuff. The 
boys enjoy all the 
things that only Culver offers 
Send for the catalog of the 








ASH-NO-CA 


“A BOYS’ CLUB” 


IN THE MOUNTAIRG OF NORTH CAROLINA 


N nt < a place » planned, 
DI the pleasure and 
welfare of boys under seven- 
Delighttul climate. No 
iclude hiking, mountain 
climbing ur canoeing, swimming, boating, 
ten! baseball, tr golt, EVERYTHING A 
BOY LIKI ine buildings furnish healthful 
sleey ng a »ymmodations and other buildings 
ition in wet weather. Boys 
Large farm furnishes 

» food. 714 acre tract. 


Asheville, W. C. 


a camp, but 
mynducted for 


hav best 


I 
abundance of whol 


Address George Jackson, Asheville Schoo! 








Camp Terra Alta 
Terra Alta, W. Va. 


Directed by The Commandant of the Staunton Military 
Academy. 

On Lake Terra Alta, 
road, 130 miles southeast of Pittsburgh. 280 
sea level. Pure magnesian spring water. 

$20,000 equipment. Lodge building with 15 bedrooms 
for use in case of sickness. Complete water system, shower 
baths. Natural gas lighting system. All athletic and water 
sports, military drill, target practice, boxing, bowling, bil- 
liards. Instruction in High and Grammar schoo! subjects. 

June 30 to August 25, $200. 

113 boys from 23 states last session. 

Until June 7th, address 


The Commandant, Box 143 G, Staunton, Va. 
After June sth, Camp Terra Alta, Terra Alta. W. Va. 


main line Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
» feet above 


Free booklet. 











MASSAWIPFT SUMMER SCHOOL 

Quebec, just m orth of Newport, Vt. 

; Spring Term in new headquarters, for pupils 
ollege examinations in June. Our work often 


year Add 
CHARLES | PSON CLARK, 


155 Elm Stret, 


Dr 
New HAveEn, Conn. 





WHAT CAMP? 
For assistance in the selection of a suitable camp, address 
ol Inf HARPER'S MAGAZINE, N. Y. 


Sche rmation Bureau, 


MACKENZIE SCHOOL 

Summer Term. (On Lake Walton.) 

1000 feet elevation. 

Work and play for June, July and August. Combining best 
things in summer camps and school for juniors and seniors. 

All land and water sports. 

Enrollment increased ten-fold in five years. 

Illustrated circular. 


Correspondence and conference invited. 
Monroe, N. Y. 














Summer Camps 


It is to the interest of «ll Camps and 
Summer Schools to have full information 
regarding their camps on file with the 
Camp and School Information Bureau of 
Harper’s Magazine. This finformation 
is for use in connection with the service 
this Bureau renders to the readers of 
our publication. 

If you are conducting, or plan conduct- 
ing, a camp or summer school, please 
send booklet and full information 


Camp and School Information Bureau 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
Franklin Square New York, N. Y. 




















When writing to camps please 





For Boys 8 to 17 

Lecation—On a 300-acre tract in the Adirondacks, with %- 

mile lake frontage. Invigorating pine woods. 

A $75,000 equipment—Club house, indoor gymnasium, bun- 

galow tents, athletic fields, 4 tennis courts. 

Sports—Sw:imming, boating, canoeing, fishing, horseback 

riding, hiking, baseball, etc. Woodcraft. 

Leaders— Experienced college councilors, directing instruc. 

tion and sports. Senior and Junior Departments. 

Dr. I. S. MOSES 
Director 


Tet. Schuyler 5810 


574 West End Ave, 
New York City 


(>) eee ae |! 
Nana 


mention Harper’s Magazine 
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Forest and Trail CAMP 


We utilize Camp Roosevelt (es- naturalists. Saddle horses, swim- 
tablished 1907), famous camp site ming, fishing, real exploration and 
of Pres. Roosevelt and John Bur- wilderness adventure. Complete 
roughs, 1903. Heart of Yellowstone tour Park Gevyserland. Official 
National Park scenery and wild endorsement. Booklet. Address 
life Best location in America. Prof. Arvin G. WHITNEY, care 
Woodcraft and trail lore under Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
guidance graduate foresters and N. ¥. 








__FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


BEACON | ROCKY POND CAMP 


For adults. In the Adirondacks. 








Separate Camps for Junior and Seniors \ delightful rest and recreation camp for families. 
Hilisview for Boys Hillcrest for Girls On lake, 4 miles from Lake George 

15 miles from Boston in the Blue Hill region. 65 | Come with your children to the unspailed woods and take a 1 
acres of athletic fields, farms and woodland. All land | lease on life. Comfortable, floored tents. A few cabins av 
and water sports. Horseback riding. Music and Art are Special attention to the table, Fresh vegetables, milk and « 
a vital part of the camp life for all campers Tutoring. from nearby farms. 
Dancing, pantomime and indoor games. Hikes, trips to Bathing, Canoeing. Easily reached. Season July I to 
the ocean. Under the direction of Beacon School. Address | os aa 192!I. ' Send > booklet to 

| Jr. MARTHA Tracy, Director, 
Mrs. ALTHEA H. ANDREW, Before June 20—1720 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA, P 


Director 


1440 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 









After June 20—CLEMons, N. \ 





A CAMP FOR BOYS 


The facilities of our School Information Bureau are at 
command for any additional assistance you may require in sele 
the camp best suited to your demands. Address 


School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


CAMP EQUIPMENT 























4 Ar we, * Auction Bargains | | }aRPER’S CAMPING AND SCOUTING 

ents -25 up | Auto Pistol $26.00 GEORGE BIRD GRINNEL, editor “ Forest and 
eds SS « oo ee oa? Stream,” and Dr. EUGENE L. SWAN, Director, 
Slickers ” 1.85 Army Gun Slings ‘30 “ Pine Island Camp, Editors. Illustrated $1.60 
ae aa on tee oe te ee ce HARPER’S OUTDOOR BOOK for BOYS 
I age Mncteats ig lopedia reference cat — ——" | By JOSEPH H. ADAMS. Illustrated $1.60 
issue a mnailed Six New reular . 

Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, New York HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York 




















Old Sown Cances 
(ITEAL along in the reflections of the shore. An occasional 
Ne) dip of the blade keeps you moving. For an ‘Old Town 
Canoe’’ floats as lightly as a shadow. It responds instantly 
to the slightest pressure of the paddle. And built into every 
“Old Town’’ is a strength that makes it last for years 


3,000 canoes in stock. $67 up from dealer or factory. Write 
for catalog illustrated in colors. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
115 Fourth Street,Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 























A Leedawl Compass shows the right direction 
when all other signs fail. 

A jeweled compass for $1.50. 

Taylor Compasses are made in 9 other styles — prices 
75 cents to $5.00. Prices in Canada and the Far West higher. 









Ask your dealer. 






. Makers of Scientific 
Taylor /nstrument Companies Instruments of Superiority 


Rochester, N. Y. C-117 





































ARK 


“All Right Then— 


I'll Go to Hell!” 


T was awful thoughts and awful words, 

but they was said and | let them stay 
said.” 

It had felt good to be all washed clean 
of sin and to be able to pray—but Huck 
couldn’t tell on Old Jim no matter how 
sure it would make him of going to Heaven. 

So he tore up the note and swore he 
would never reform again. He would steal 
Jim out of slavery, he vould—and if he 
could think up anything worse, he’d do 
that too. As long as he was going to hell 
anyway, he might as well make it worth 
while. 

Who ever knew the heart of a boy as does 


TWAIN 


12 Volumes at a Low Price 


Long ago the hearts of the American people opened 
to Mark Twain. Today the doors of fame are thrown 
wide to welcome him. Colleges, universities, great 
men and great places in all lands love him—nay, study 
him. So that, when men ask, ‘What has America 
contributed to the classics of the world?”’, the answer 


comes in one great, swelling chorus. From the Golden 
Gate to China’s Wall—from Alaska to the Australian 
Bush—from the stately harbor of New York to the 
hot, burning," colorful harbor of Singapore—from the 
Argentine to the English Channel, the answer rings 
firm and clear—Mark Twain. 


FREE—Rex Beach—5 Volumes 


Rex Beach is the most popular writer of thrilling 
stories living today. He is the man who knows, as 
no other, the big outdoors that is the Klondike. 

Plenty of humor—plenty of scrapping—big, raw- 







made a smal! special! edition. 


turn the coupon. But don’t wait. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


ONLY A FEW SETS FREE 


Rex Beach now costs you $2 for each volume in the book store. But we have 
As long as this small special edition lasts you can 
have 5 volumes—about $10 worth of books—absolutely free. 
Rex Beach has sacrificed much of his royaltysothat we can do this on one edition. 
If you are prompt you can get your set free 


Send coupon for both sets for examination. 
Send no money—just the coupon. 


boned men who can whip their weight in wildcats—the 
women these men fight for and die for—all these 
will find in Rex Beach’s vivid, human novels. They 
satisfy our own yearnings for thrilling adventures. 











Harper & 
Brothers 
16 Franklin Sq. 
New York City 

















If you are too late we will re- 





Send me, all charges 
prepaid,a set of Mark 
Twain in 12 volumes, il- 
lustrated, bound in hand- 
some green cloth, stamped 
in gold, and Rex Beach in § 
volumes, bound in red cloth, 
FREE. If not satisfied, I will 
return them at your expense, 
otherwise 1 will send you $1.50 
within 5 days and $2.00 a month for 
14 months. Har. 5-21 


Send it at once. 


Est. 1817 NEW YORK 
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Secrets of 
Glorious Daily Health 


Bernarr Macfadden’s Encyclopedia of Physical Culture Reveals Nature’s 
Methods and Secrets of Perfect Health. A Wonderful Service for Those 
Wishing to Banish Sickness From Their lives and to Gain Glorious 
Health That Never Skips a Day, a Powerful Physique, and Vitalized 
Energy Unlimited— 


HY should you “feel gre at’ only 
W me of the time? Why have 

only half health, half energy, 
half life? Lhe state of your health ts 
up to you. You can be nervous, 
weak, and sickly—or you can _ be 
strong, healthy, and sick-proof. 

You rule your health as surely as 
you rule your actions. If you are not 
enjoying the 100 per cent health which 
makes life so much worth the living it 
is merely because you haven't em- 
ployed the methods provided by Na- 
ture to keep you well. “But what 
are these methods?” * How 


secrets of glorious 


you say 
can I learn these 
daily health?” 

These methods and secrets of per- 
fect health are now unfolded to you 
The lifetime experience of Bernarr 
Macfadden, America’s greatest health 
advisor, is now put before you. In 
his wonderful five-volume Encyclo- 
Physical Culture are the 
methods which have brought perfect 
health to thousands of sufferers from 
all manner of ill-health 


pedia of 


Why Lose $4100 


$4100 is about what sickness costs 
the average during his life- 
time The person who does not un- 
derstand Nature’s methods of pre- 
venting and curing sickness is ill an 
average of 21% days each year—or a 
total of about 3'4 vears in his life- 
time. Suppose that person earned 
the very moderate salary of $20 a 
week his total loss would be about 
$3700. Then think of the worry of 
sickness, the inconvenience, the doctor 
and hospital bills, the pain—whatever 
of this can be figured in mere money 
would bring the average person’s loss 
because of sickness to about $4100. 

Why be among this class who must 
be economical in order to pay bills due 
to ill-health, who must suffer the pain 
and inconvenience of sickness, all 
because they do not know how to 
build health? 


person 








A Complete Education in 


Physical Culture 


This set of five 
contains a 


tion 


(1) 


volumes 


complete educa- 


in Physical Culture and 
Natural 


Methods 
4 complete work on An- 
atomy fully illustrated 
A Physiology in plain 
language and embracing 
many illustrations 

A reliable and compre- 
hensive handbook on 
Diet. 

A complete Cook Book. 
\ book on Exercise in 
Its Relation to Health. 
A Handbook on Gym- 
nastics, with full in- 
structions on drills and 
apparatus work 

\ book on every form 
of Indoor and Out- 
door Exercise, Boxing, 
Wrestling, etc 
Handsome’ colored 
charts and_ instructions 
for Developing a Pow- 
erful Physique. 

\ most complete and ex- 
tensive work on Fast- 
ing. 

A comprehensive work 
on Hydrotherapy, in- 
cluding water treat- 
ments of every variety 
4 book on Mechanical 
Therapeutics, giving 
full details many illus- 
trations of »hysiculto- 
pathic treatments 

A thorough work on 
First Aid with drug- 
less methods 
A complete 
Diagnosis, giving 
plainly written instruc- 
tions for detecting dis- 
eases and finding their 
cause 

4 comprehensive _ illus- 
trated book on Home 
Treatment for All 
Diseases. 

An Anatomy of the 
Sexual Organs. 
Sexual Weakness 
and Disease, Their 
Cause and Cure. 
Rules for Happy Mar- 
riage and Parenthood. 
A complete work on 
Childbirth how to 


make it safe 


Curative 


work on 








Don’t Fail to Read About This Special Free Offer. 


Feel 10 Years Behind 
Your Real Age 


The way you feel and not the r 

ber of your years is the real “voce t 
of your age. Why catch up to y 
years? Nature’s methods of keepi: 
you healthy will keep you young t 
Learn them. You can look and 
at least ten years behind your real ag 
Thru learning Nature’s secrets Sa 
ford Bennett at 70 brought hims: 
physically back to 50. You too ¢a 
apply the natural methods of bringi: 
back youthful “pep,” vitality, a1 
bodily vigor. Thru these metho 
hundreds have been guided by ki 
narr Macfadden to renewed youth a: 
wonderful health that never skips 
day. 


The Daily Guide to 
Perfect Health 


Guiding health seekers for more thar 
years—this has been Bernarr Macfad 
preparation for this remark able work 
Encyclopedia of Physical Culture. 

This great work is a complete “‘natur 
method" doctor It tells how to bu 
health, vitality and strength, for ever 
member of the household, young and 
It describes the symptoms of every kn 
disease and gives detailed instructior 
treatment. t contains invaluable infor 
tion on fasting, diet, exercise and | 
dropathy for health and beauty building 

thorough and extensive treatment 
given of the laws of sex, the attainment 
virile manhood and womanhood, an 
happy. successful parenthood, together 
with details for the diagnosis and treatment 
of all sexual diseases. Handsomely illu 
trated charts on anatomy and physiolo 
are given. 

A reading of the two panels printed her 
will give you a better idea of the vast scop« 
of this Encyclopedia of Physical Culture 
In it is contained the equivalent of at least 
twenty complete books. The Encyclope 
dia contains more than 3,000 pages ar 1 
1.200 illustrations, besides scores of color 
plates. 

Because it is impossible for us to explain 
adequately about this Encyclopedia in this 
space, we therefore want you to mail the 
coupon printed on the next page so that we 
can send you any volume of the Encyclo- 
pedia you select for free examination. Read 
the full details of this offer and mail the 
coupon at once. 














A Complete 

Guide-Course to 

Perfect. Health 
by 

Bernarr Macfadden 


Read About 


OUR OFFER 
to Send for 
Free Examination 
any Volume You 
Select. 

If this Offer is 
Accepted, 
the Price Includes 
a Year’s Sub- 


scription to 
Physical Culture 


The Most Valuable Health 
Course Ever Prepared 


Bernarr Macfadden has had more 
than 30 years of experience in guiding 
yusands to renewed health. The meth- 

rd at have brought exhilarating health 
i physical power to others will prove 
iluable to you. If you want to enjoy 
rious health every day in the year—if 
want your family to enjoy the health 
h makes home life radiate joy and 
4 ess—if you want to drop a few 
urs from your age and have more suc- 
winning energy, power, and vitality 
an ever before—select the volume of 
Encyclopedia which you wish to ex- 
imine, and mail the coupon for it today. 















general contents of each of the five 
volumes are as follows: 

\ I. —Anatomy, physiology, diet, food 
preparation. 

Vol. II. —Physical Training, gymnastics, 

corrective exercise, physical 


culture, exercises for women, 
sports, athletics. 

Vol. III.—Fasting, hydrotherapy, first 
aid, spinal manipulation, me- 
chanical diet and regimens. 

Vol. IV. —Diagnosis and detailed treat- 
ment for individual diseases 
alphabetically listed. 

Voi. V. —Sex Hygiene, physiology, 
motherhood, pregnancy, ma- 
ternity, baby care, disorders 
of men i women, beauty 
culture, mental culture. 

Do not let the word “encyclopedia” 
re you the impression that it is dull 
boreso ‘his is the only word 
w wuld describe the comprehen- 
1ess and completeness of the work. 
is the very latest edition and is 
crowning effort of Mr. Macfadden’s 
me of experience. Its worth to you 
not be over-estimated unless you 
wish to under-estimate the glorious daily 
health it will show you how to gain. 
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How to - - 


possess exhilarating health every 
day in the year 

know your own body 

eat for health 

diet for the cure of disease 

know the art of food preparation 

build a powerful physique 

correct physical imperfections 

become a physical director 

avoid unhappy marriages 

avoid disease 

fast as a curative measure 

cure by hydrotherapy (heal by 
the use of water) 

apply all methods of drugless 
healing 

give first aid in emergencies 

apply home treatment for disease 

recognize diseases by manifesta- 
tions 

build nervous energy 

treat the common forms of disease 

understand the process of repro- 
duction 

benefit by laws of sex and mar- 
riage 

treat diseases of women 

diagnose diseases 

have healthy and vigorous chil- 
dren 

treat female disorders 

treat male disorders 

obtain virility and manhood 

care for the complexion 

manicure; care for the hair and 
eet 

cultivate the mind 

These are only a few of the mat- 
ters explained in the Encyclo- 
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Here Is 
OUR OFFER 


Decide which volume of Macfadden’s Ency- 
clopedia of Physical Culture you wish to examine, 
Then fill out the coupon and mail it at once, 
The volume you select will be sent to you prepaid 
for five days’ free examination. Then if you 
decide that you want the Encyclopedia send a 
deposit of $2 and the other four volumes will 
immediately be sent prepaid. Then pay only 
$3 a month until the total cost of the Encyclo- 
pedia, $35, is paid. If you care to pay cash, the 
price is only $31.50. If, on the other hand, after 
5 days’ examination of the one volume you select, 
you decide that you do not wish the Encyclopedia 
return the volume and the matter will be con- 
sidered closed. If you decide to retain the 
volume and purchase this Encyclopedia a full 
year's subscription to Physical Culture is in- 
cluded. No offer could be tairer than this. Pick 
out the volume you wish to examine and mail the 
coupon now. 

This offer is confined to persons residing in the 
United States or Canada. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE gS ae ee me ee 


CORPORATION Fos PHYSICAL 

Dept. H- CULTURE 

er ¢@? CORPORATION 
119 West 40th = Dept. H-5 
Street, seas lagi 


ee 119 West 40th St. 
New York é New York City 

) Send me for inspection Vol- 
¢é ume of the Encyclopedia 
¢? of Physical Culture. I agree to 
* return the volume in five days or 
o pay $31.50 cash for the entire Ency- 
4 clopedia or $35 on the easy terms men- 
. tioned in this offer. My acceptance of this 
offer includes a year’s subscription to Physical 
. Culture Magazine. 

¢ BER ae 
EEC POT TT EL eee Te ee 


i Residence 


Bj Business Address.............00.5. 








The May Century Is Ready 





my CENTURY 


HE line at the top may sound egotistical. In fact, it is. But isn’t 
there something engaging and delightful, something you distinct], 
like about the personality which, having done a splendid piece of work, 
dares to rejoice in it? 
We hope you feel that way, for we cannot help enjoying the long step- 
ahead we are taking. This issue opens a new epoch for a publication which 
has roots deep in America’s past. 
It is the presage and forerunner of a magazine that will be in the coming 
months indispensable to lovers of the best in contemporary writing of every 
sort that belongs to the field of a general magazine. 


THERE IS A NEW EDITOR: Glenn Frank, one of the clearest and most per- 
suasive of the younger liberal thinkers of the English-speaking world. You 
know him already, through his books, lectures, articles, his Tide of Affairs 
department in The Century. 


A NEW FACE of type, larger, easier to read. More pages of reading matter. 


A NEW DRESS; a handsome, supple, durable cover, like fine leather in appear- 
ance, ‘‘feel’’ and strength. 


Below are the May contents:—hints of the increasing 
richness and variety that will distinguish future issues. 


SINCLAIR LEWIS: THE POST-MORTEM MURDER 


A memorable story by the author of ‘‘ Main Street.’’ As unusual as its arresting title. 


GILBERT MURRAY: AT HOME IN THE MODERN WORLD 
One of Gilbert Murray’s finest essays. Truly great-minded, to this he add 
freshness of thought, enormous fact-knowledge, erudition and finish. 
ALEXANDER BLACK: THE LATEST THING 
Herein the author of ‘‘The Great Desire’? and ‘‘The Seventh Angel” appears 
as an essayist light in touch and superbly able-minded. 
FREDERICK O’BRIEN: I WALK WITH A PRINCESS 


More of the romantic witchery of the South Pacific by the author of ‘‘White 
Shadows in the South Seas,’’ the non-fiction best-seller and greatest travel book 
of a decade. 














(See next page) 3¥ 
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For Your Delighted Approval 








EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS: THE MENACE OF MIGRATING PEOPLES 


A brilliantly written article on the restless moving of emigrants about the world 
like drops of quicksilver, and the trouble they may breed if we don’t watch the door. 





CHARMIAN LONDON: BRITON BLOOD AND GYPSY INSTINCTS 


From ‘‘The Book of Jack London,” to be published this year, which promises 
to be one of the outstanding life-stories of 1921. Shows where Jack London 
got his wanderlust. 


ANZIA YEZIERSKA: TO THE STARS 


A powerful story of an immigrant girl by the author of ‘‘The Fat of the Land,” 
the “‘best short story of 1919.” 


JOHN GREGG: JULIUS CAESAR’S STENOGRAPHER 


A most surprising story of shorthand by the author of a universally popular 
system. It is quite sensational to read that the Sermon on the Mount, Cicero’s 
Orations, Martin Luther’s Sermons, and other great oral literature were reported 
in shorthand. 


EDWARD A. MORPHY: THE TROUBLESOMENESS OF BULBULS 


Whimsical adventure in the jungles of India, in which interesting things happen 
to a man because of four bulbuls, or nightingales of the east, which were given 
him by the natives. 


HARRY A. FRANCK: BUMPING UP TO RIO 


More of his South American adventures by an author who has the gift of seeing 
the significant. From up-to-date little Uruguay, Mr. Franck enters Brazil, 
working up to the famous port which tempts great steamers to ‘‘roll really 
down to Rio“ from all over the world. 


HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS: MR, LANSING’S PLAIN SPEECH 


Dr. Gibbons discusses in illuminating fashion the Lansing revelations which 
have made such a stir. 


GLENN FRANK: THE TIDE OF AFFAIRS 


Mr. Frank, as editor, continues his incisive comment on current issues and events’ 























This coupon is for your convenience. It is really a convenience 
Tue Century Co., 353 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Please find enclosed $5.00, for which send Tue Century for one year, beginning with the ........ issue, to 


Name 











For May— (“Buy a Book a Week’) 





HAROLD MacGRATH 
The Pagan Madonna 


Chance—the blind Madon- 
na of the Pagan—provides 
strange adventures for an 
American girl, kidnapped 
in a stolen yacht from 
China. Here is as mar- 
vellous a melange of mys- 
tery, romance, and adven- 
ture, as MacGrath has 
ever given. Price, $1.75. 

CAROLINE LOCKHART 

The Dude Wrangler 
A novel that is a positive danger to the 
reader’s anatomy, as side-splitting, heart- 
stirring and hair-raising a tale as has 
ever been laid in the glamorous, joyous 
West. Price, $1.75. 

GORDON RAY YOUNG 


Savages 





A thrilling story of island intrigue, pas- 

sion, and adventure against a background 

of far away seas, over the rim of the 
am ft — 

world. Price, $1.75. 





SAX ROHMER 

Bat Wing 
A new thrill for the readers of the “Fu 
Manchu” stories, “Dope,” etc., a weirdly 
stirring drama of romance and revenge, 
within the shadow of Voodoo mysticism. 
Price, $1.75. 

WILLIAM McFEE 

An Ocean Tramp 
This book, first published in London in 

now available for American 


A long and delightfully char- 
introduction has been added, 


1908, 1s 
readers. 
acteristic 


making it practically a new book { 
those who already have copies of t! 
original English edition. Price, $1.75. 
GILBERT FRANKAU 
The Seeds of Enchantment 
A tale of fantastic adventure in a for- 
gotten corner of Indo-China, by the bril- 


lant and popular young English writer of 
“Peter Jameson” fame. Price, $1.75. 





JOSEPH CONRAD 
Notes on Life and Letters 


Keen and fascinating comment, reaching 
from 1898 to the present time. Includes 
brilliant estimates of the work of James, 
DeMaupassant, Daudet, France, Crane, 
and Turgenev. A find for booklovers. 
Price, $1.90. 


KATHARINE HAVILAND TAYLOR 

The Second Mrs. Clay 
Should a man be ruled by conventions, 
or his heart’s desire? This eternal 
theme, against a setting of modern life, 
is given a fresh and profound treatment 
in Katharine Haviland Taylor’s new 
book. Price, $1.7 5. 


O. HENRY MEMORIAL AWARD 

Prize Stories of 1920 
The second volume in the series that has 
been so enthusiastically greeted by critics 
and readers. Its careful preparation by 
authorities, under the auspices of the 
Society of Arts and Sciences, makes it 
the best work of its kind available. 
Price, $1.90. 

The Country Life Pre 
PAGE & CO. 


AND TORONTO 


DOUBLEDAY 


GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 




















fo Herbert Hoover, Hotel Crillon, Paris, France— 


“Had ‘Archie’ on the Carpet at Eleven— 
-Put him through the hoops at four’’—Gregory. 


T. T. C. GREGORY 


An Attorney of San Francisco, who 
became virtually dictator of eighty 


million Europeans 








The May Number 


A week with Harding in 
the White House 
By H. Crawford 


\ unique and intimate picture of the 
v president at work, giving a pict- 
ire af his ideas on vital questions. 


Who’s Who in Harding’s 
Cabinet 
By Mark Sullivan 


America’s ablest political writer 
r >t 1S an artic le in every number 
f The Wor p’s Work. 

Our Relations with China 
and Japan 


By John H. Latané 


Coodperative Competition 
in the Automobile In- 
dustry 

By John K. Barnes 


How Roosevelt Made the 
Government Efficient 
By Regis Post 
A timely article now that the govern- 
ment is undergoing a renovation. 
What Russia Thinks of 
Bolshevism 


By Sir Paul Dukes 
Who was chief of the British Secret 
Service in Red Russia. 


And Several Others 











ND “Archie” was the Archduke Josef of Austria, who 

had an idea that he would take the throne vacated 

by Emperor Charles. With dispatch like that T. 

C. Gregory disposed of the Hapsburg dynasty eight 
hundred years old. He himself is in civil life a citizen of San 
Francisco. 
Bela Kun maintained his dictatorship of Hungary against all 
comers—until Gregory put him through the hoops also. T. 
T. C. Gregory, as head of the Hoover Relief Administration 
in Austria Hungary and the Balkans, with his associates, had 
the most amazing experiences ever told. The whole story is 
one of daring, skill, and heroism, and the most flagrant dis- 
regard for European customs—episode upon episode with 
astonishing rapidity. Mr. Gregory himself has finally given 
The Wor.p’s Work the complete story. His modesty has 
prevented its publication up to this time. Beginning in the 
May number. 


The Letters of Walter Hines Page 


He was the American Ambassador to England during the 
World War—in London at the centre of international war dip- 
lomacy and activity. He was one of America’s foremost 
Editors. His ability as a writer coupled with the tremendous 
events in which he was a foremost figure make his letters 
masterpieces. Letters that he wrote in the stress and tension 
of the World War are to be published in The Wortp’s Work, 
beginning within a short time. Burton J. Hendrick is sailing 
for England to complete on the spot the arrangement and 
editing of these letters. 


It will require 15 months for four great features 
scheduled for The Wortp’s Work—T. T. C. 
Gregory, Walter Hines Page, The Autobiography 
of Henry Morgenthau, and one other very im- 
portant one to be announced shortly. As a a 
special inducement to new subscribers, we will 44% 
take your subscription e 


.) 
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coupon for the 15 months at the regular SOS 
price for a year. Si 
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OUT OF MY LIFE 
By Field-Marshal von Hindenhurg 


O you know how important a part Von Hindenburg played in the World 
War—Hindenburg, the “old man of the lakes”—Hindenburg, whom 
many European critics now rank ahead of even Ludendorff. Why did a nation 
hammer his statue full of silver nails?) Why was the Hindenburg line named 
after him? 

It was Von Hindenburg who, consulting with Ludendorff and the Reichstag 
party representatives, forced out Bethmann-Hollweg. It was Von Hindenburg 
who worked with Ludendorff in a war crisis to force the compulsory labor law 
upon reluctant statesmen who thought only in terms of political expediency. 
This story of his own long life, from the time he fought as an adjutant in the 
Fr: anco-Prussian War until as a Field Marshal he suffered Germany’s defeat, in 


1917, is a stirring narrative. The personal story of Germany’s great leader. 
Two volumes. $7.50 


THE KAISER vs. BISMARCK 


HIS is the book that the Kaiser by desperate efforts suppressed for twenty 
years. As recently as last August he instituted additional court proceedings 


in Berlin against its publication, and won. But now in the public interest it has 
become possible to publish it. 


It contains the Kaiser’s letters that show how he “dropped the Pilot.” His- 
tory has already shown the significance of the Iron Chancellor’s dismissal. 
These letters reveal why the Kaiser handed Bismarck the “blue envelope.” 

The book for which all Europe has waited! The book that all Americans 
have wanted since the war! 

With special introduction by Dr. Charles Downer Hazen, Columbia Uni- 
versity’s celebrated historian. $2.50 


THE RUSSIAN WORKERS’ REPUBLIC 
By Henry Noel Brailsford 
UBSTITUTE this authoritative book, crammed full of definite facts and 


up-to-date information about Soviet Russia, for the vague rumors and 
indefinite reports that you hear and read on every hand. Henry Noel Brailsford 
is one of the most brilliant and ablest of English journalists and writers on 
sociological subjects and foreign affairs. 

Mr. Brailsford went to Petrograd, Moscow, Polish Russia, the western war 
front, and the central province of Vladimir where he could see both agricultural 
and industrial conditions as they operate under Sovietism. This interesting 
and important book is the result. It is the latest and most important work on 
the subject. It shows the normal development of Soviet institutions after 
three years of revolution and tells the truth about Russia. $2.50 


Canadian Representative: The Musson Book Company, Lid., 263 Adelaide Street, West, Toronto, Ont. 
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104 Years of Good Books 


eid 


STAR DUST Fannie Hurst’s First Novel 


you know the great short stories that have 
made her as famous as Kipling and 
O. Henry. You know her wonderful moving 
picture, ““Humoresque,” still attracting tre- 
mendous audiences. 
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But—have you read Fannie Hurst’s First 
Novel? 
How many times have you heard women 
say things like this? “I gave up my career to 
marry,” or, “Of course if | hadn’t married my 
voice would ...”’ There are thousands of her! 
And in Lilly Becker, Fannie Hurst gives you a 
perfect picture of this type. In addition to 
Lilly you are made to realize by the contrast of 
Lilly’s youth and her sacrifices for her own 





Ask for STAR DUST 
Fannie Hurst’s first A Y 
novel. At all book- daughter, that tendency of parents to crushwith 
stores, now. $2.00 selfish sense of monopoly, the thing they love. 


THE SILVER SIXPENCE By Ruth Sawyer 


UDORA POST, the heroine of this new novel 
bythe authorof Doctor Danny, Seven Miles to 
Arden,and Leerie, believed inherfellowmen. She 
believed in what they did and what they could 
do! She knew how to face bitter disappoint- 
ments and howto “come up smiling’’ every time. 


Better than all this, Eudora knew how to 
communicate her belief in ultimate success 
and happiness—she communicates it to You. 

The Silver Sixpence is a love story, too. 
And it presents a picture of the stage world 
to-day that is vivid, unexaggerated, and sin- 
cere. It has drama in the unexpected deé- 
nouement of its love interest. And you will 





You will put this book down 


remember Eudora as long as you have re- glad for having read it and 
membered Ruth Sawyer’s other famous hero- full of renewed courage! 
ines, as you remember Patsy and Leerie. You need it to-day. $2.00 


Canadian Representative: The Musson Book Company, Lid., 263 Adelaide Street, West, Toronto, Ont. 
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THE MADONNA OF THE HILLS 
By Arthur Guy Empey 
AST and West alike recommend Mr. Empey’s first novel. The New 
York Herald says: “‘Mr. Empey certainly whoops ‘over the top’ again in 
some respects in this, his first novel. It is a hectic thriller.” 
The Spokesman Review, Spokane, says: ‘‘This novel by the man who wrote 
Over the Top reveals anew Empey. He tackles civilian life with the same vigor 
that he grappled with army problems. It is a moving tale of a vaudeville 
actress and the struggle she goes through to make good.” $2.00 


ON SECRET SERVICE By William N. Taft 


“YT THINK he’s a Secret Service man!” But you really never know, even 
though they are operating all around you on just such exciting cases as 
Bill Quinn (whose name is only slightly camouflaged to conceal his identity) 
tells you in this rare collection of true detective stories. $2.00 


THE WAYS OF THE CIRCUS 
By George Conklin 


Dy you know the recipe for pink lemonade? Do you know that a wild- 
animal tamer may be afraid of a horse? Do you know that hyenas some- 
times eat their own tails? In The Ways of the Circus George Conklin, one of 
the greatest of lion tamers and wild-animal trainers, connected with the circus 
for over thirty years, divulges all these circus secrets and hundreds of others 
equally exciting, dramatic, humorous, and entertaining. A circus book for 
boys and girls of all ages. $2.25 


THE FILM MYSTERY By Arthur B. Reeve 


s AMERA!’ That is the call when the director is ready to shoot the 
scene of a picture? Well—at the moment it was given and the first and 

second camera men began to grind—she crumpled—sank to the floor—uncon- 
scious.” It is here that Craig Kennedy takes up the case and not until the very 
last page does he tell you who killed the movie star. An intimate picture of 
the big business of making movies as well as a great mystery story. $2.00 


Canadian Representative: The Musson Book Company, Ltd., 263 Adelaide Street, West, Toronto, Ont. 
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HEN millions of copies 

of an author’s books 

are sold each and every 

year, there is certain to be 
me reason for his success. 
7 ine Grey’s books sell more 
than those of any American 
ithor. And why? Because 
they ring true, because they 
are clean and wholesome, with- 
out being goody-goody, be- 
cause they carry you with them 
to the wide spaces of the West- 
ern plains and make you a part 
( of the life that the author has 
ived and pictures so vividly. 


Zane Grey’s latest story, The Mysterious Rider, is another proof of his mastery of his subject. 
What Frederic Remington was to the pictorial art of the West, Zane Grey is to the literature of 
\merica’s vast plains and mountains. Only a man that has lived the life that Zane Grey has could tell 
stories that have the quality of taking you out of yourself, into the environment of his characters. 


There is a great treat in store for you if you have not read this great story, The Mysterious Rider. 
Begin now to read Zane Grey’s clean-cut stories—exciting stories of love, adventure, and the great 
out-of-doors. All book stores have the book. $2.00 


The Man of the Forest—1920’s Best Seller 


Even Hell Bent Wade—the thrilling mysterious rider Dale loved all Nature, but it was not until Helen 
imself—will not lessen your interest in Milt Dale, Raynor came along that he took any interest in human 

e hero of Zane Grey’s earlier success, The Man of the nature. A splendid love story in which Milt Dale’s 
Fr rest. For this man of the forest is perhaps the most _ philosophy of the trees, the animals, all nature, reflects 
lovable character Zane Grey has ever created. Milt Zane Grey’s own knowledge of his West. $2.00 


} 


Tales of Fishes—The Best Fishing Stories in Print 


Zane Grey fishes and writes about his fishing adven- the Caribbean, up the Panuco and around Catalina 
tures with all the vim and color that he puts into his Island. And he always manages to catch that thrill 
great novels of the West. He is a leader in ~ activ- in his stories that comes when you land your fish. 
ities of the Tuna Club at Avalon and the Long Key Photographs which he took himself handsomely illus- 
Fishing Club; and he has fished in the Pacific, in _ trate this volume. 


Canadian or ese The Musson Book Company, Lid., 263 Adelaide Street, tence bo Toronto, Ont. 
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104 Years of Good Books!» 


ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


Travel Books — Biographies — Juveniles — all of 


them fascinate you because of Mr. 


Paine’s sim- 


plicity and grace of style; his never failing charm 
whose variety prevents it from being tiresome; and 
his delightfully companionable sense of humor. 


The Lure of the Mediterranean 


Algiers, Malta, the Dardanelles, Ephesus, Syria, Damascus, Jerusalem and 


back to Egypt! 


Albert Bigelow Paine on his Mediterranean tour. 


This is the unusual route you travel when you embark with 


Mr. Paine’s rare gift of 


sympathetic description makes an evening spent with this book a complete 


New Edition. 


satisfaction. 


The Tent Dwellers 


“Eddy,” 


in this delightful and humorous tale of camping and fishing. 


$3.00 


Albert Bigelow Paine’s celebrated guide is the principal character 


A tale that 


suggests a way to spend your vacation, a tale that is a vacation in itself. 


A new edition of this popular book. 


DWELLERS IN ARCADY 


The story of an abandoned farm..... 


FROM VAN-DWELLER 
TO COMMUTER 


Humorous, home life.. . 


LIFE OF THOMAS NAST 


Reproductions of the most famous draw- 
ings and caricatures from 1857 to 1902 . $4.00 


MARK TWAIN’S LETTERS 
rade edition, 2 volumes, $5.00; Library 
edition, $6.00; De Luxe edition, $10.00 


PAINE’S BOOKS 
Boys’ Life of Mark Twain... ...... .. $1.75 


Hollow-Tree Deep-Woods 
Book . 75 


and 


Canadian Representative: The Muss 


on Book Company, Lid., 


$2.25 


MARK TWAIN: A BIOGRAPHY 
The personal and literary life of Samuel 
Langhorne Clemens, 4 volumes. . . . $10.00 


MOMENTS WITH MARK TWAIN 


Two editions........... $1.50 or $2.25 


A SHORT LIFE OF MARK TWAIN 


Condensed, but as the 
larger Biography 


PEANUT 
The story of a loyal friendship. Two 
NE. sacs 6ais.ard nes $.75 or $1.25 


FOR JUVENILES 


Hollow-Tree Nights and Days..... 
Hollow-Tree Snowed-In Book.... 
Hollow-Tree Stories Pa ee eT ee 


as important 


Adelaide Street, West, Toronto, Ont. 
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Repeating the Success 
of “The Great Desire” 


The | 


SEVENTH ANGEL 


by ALEXANDER BLACK 


HE love story is handled as never was love story 
before. . A book worthy of the author of 
The Great Desire. The same inspiriting vision is 
ere, the same penetration, the same high quality of 
nind, contact with which stirs and enthralls the 
reader.” —Los Angeles Times. 
‘An absorbing and vital story. . . . His dialogue is 
brilliant.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 
“Certainly out of the ordinary run, both in matter 
and manner.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 
“Deserves to take rank with The Great Desire... 
epochal in the field of fiction.”—St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 
“A step straight into the swirling current of life as 
it has foamed and eddied in the brief period since the 
1Y ar... extraordinary in its comprehensions and 
sympiliinn: , There are fascinating descriptive pas- 
sages in the book, sharp, vivid, tossed off in the current 
f the tale, but succeeding in putting New York in all 
; its various aspects before you as it has rarely been 
IN pictured. . . . It is a rich book that one reads with a 
certain excitement. It makes onethink. It makes one 
feel. To me it seems the best thing Mr. Black has 
IN done.’’—Hildegarde Hawthorne in New York Times. 
“An original, unconventional narrative style that 
never lacks in magnetism.” —N. Y. Globe. 
“Intense aliveness to the present hour... . The 
Seventh Angel has charm and a strength of narrative 
far above the ordinary.”—N. Y. World. 
“The Seventh Angel exhales youth.”—Hartford 


Courant. 





“Strong and beautiful things and innumerable clever 
ones.’—Chicago Nevws. 


9 
75 “One of the most remarkable books in recent fiction. The Seventh Angel 
= The charm of a fine, underlying devotion for human 1s now im ts fourth 
to progress and an uncommon literary power.”—Cin- printing. At all book- 
75 cinnati Enquirer. Stores. $2.00 


Canadian meen rot The Musson Book Company, Lid., ran Street, Petit Toronto, Ont. 
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GETTING WHAT WE WANT 
By David Orr Edson 


H AS your nose a bump? Does your forehead recede? Are your eyes light? 
Then you are a doer. If your nose is shallow, your forehead prominent, and 
your eyes darkened with the sun-resisting substance melonin, you are a thinker. 

These “directions for use”’ for which psychologists examine your physiognomy 
when your psychophysical condition begins to show need of repairs serves 
to illustrate one of the ways in which Doctor Edson’s new book helps you to 
psychoanalyze your own problems. It’s full of helpful constructive information 
as well. $2.25 


EFFECTIVE PRAYER By Russell H. Conwell 


UST like a miracle!” you exclaim at some strange, unexpected fulfillment 

of a wish, either spiritual or material. Doctor Conwell, author of Acres of 
Diamonds, and who, as pastor of the Philadelphia Baptist Temple, has had 
unusual opportunities to study such unaccountable happenings, believes that 
they are miraculous, that they are direct answers to your prayers. He has 
written this book—a sane, clear discussion of prayer—in proof of his belief, 
and suggests the practical application of prayer to your daily life. $1.35 


FROM THE UNCONSCIOUS TO THE 
CONSCIOUS By Gustave Geley 


HE New York Tribune says: “In this remarkable book, From the Uncon- 

scious to the Conscious, Doctor Geley demolishes . . . the Darwinian 
theory of natural selection, riddles the psychophysiological concepts of the 
individual, and points out the errors of the religious and philosophical theories 
of evolution. In their place he submits a scientific ea of evolution, a 
philosophy as optimistic as it is revolutionary. . . . It is in the realm of the 
unconscious that he finds his solution. 

“He predicts a higher evolution in which disease will be vanquished, accidents 
rare, in which old age will no longer poison existence with its infirmities, physical 
beauty will be the rule and death will be looked upon only as sleep is looked upon 
—a preparation for the activities of the morrow.” $3.00 


WHY DIE SO YOUNG? By John B. Huber, M.D. 


© you realize how much you yourse/f can do to improve your health and 
lengthen your life? In this practical, nontechnical book Doctor Huber 
tells you how to live to prevent disease, how to detect early symptoms to disease 
in order to secure proper medical attention in time, what your own mental 
attitude on health should be. An easy-to-read, easy-to-follow book on health 
efhicie ncy. $2.00 


Canadian Representative: The Musson Bo > ‘td Adelaide Street, West, Toronto, Ont. 
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SCATTERGOOD 








BAINES 


You'll Love 
Scattergood! 


E’S like David Harum. The 

same sort of homely philosopher 
and Yankee humorist. But just as 
original and entertaining in his own 
way of doing and saying things that 
keep you chuckling and laughing all 
the time. 


Things like this for instance,“‘Any- 
body kin git anythin’ done if he wants 


J 
it hard enough. Trouble is, most 
folks hain’t got a sufficient capacity 
for wantin’,” or this ‘* Politics took in 
moderation follerin’ a meal of busi- 
ness makes an all fired tasty dessert.” 
And the big “‘difference between Scat- 
tergood and the other merchants of 
Coldriver was that he sold goods 
while they allowed folks to buy.” 
stores Oy Clarence 
= k. like to own, to 
} pick up any old B dj it 
time and read. u ing on 
Order your copy 
now. $2.00 
Kelland 
Canadian Re{ ¢ Musson Book Company, Lid., 263 Adelaide Street, West, Toronto, Ont 
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HOW FRANCE BUILT HER CATHEDRALS 
By Elizabeth Boyle O’ Reilly 


OU do not need a technical knowledge of architecture to enjoy this compre- 
hensive study of France’s great cathedrals. This is the fascinating story 
of the people who built the cathedrals. Not the architects who designed them 
nor the men who executed these marvelous designs, but the romantic people of 
the Middle Ages whose ideals and faith found expression in this form. 
Miss O'Reilly spent years assembling the material for this really exquisite book. 
She has lived for a long time in France absorbing her history, the human and 
social background of her cathedrals. $6.00 


UP THE SEINE By Anna Bowman Dodd 


OUR love of the unknown, your search for something “different” will draw 
you quickly to Mrs. Dodd’s new book. For she has chosen to follow the 
course of the Seine—little known to the average tourist. And whether you 
use her book as a straight guide book with which to map out a journey, or if 
you must enjoy your traveling through the descriptive power of some such 
artist as Mrs. Dodd, you will find this unusual journey thoroughly alluring. 
Special Tourist Edition, $2.50 


ALLEN’S SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS 
By F. Sturges Allen 


GENERAL EDITOR, WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


OU can’t do your best at your job, whatever it may be doctor, lawyer, 

merchant, engineer- —without having to put something down in writing, 
in “black and white,”” at some time or other. Civilization itself demands 
that you express yourself in words. 

Here is the newest, the best, and most complete word book—of synonyms 
and antonyms—suitable for everyone’s use. It has more synonyms than any 
other word book and its improved typographical arrangement make it easy for 
quick and accurate reference. It took the author twenty years to get it ready 
for publication. It is as essential as the dictionary in your home or in your 
office. $3.00 


AERIAL OBSERVATION By Harold E. Porter 


HIS book will make the name of Harold E. Porter as well known to you as 
an authority on zrial observation as you already know him under his 
nom de plume, Holworthy Hall, for entertaining fiction. Mr. Porter emphasizes 
the importance of observation flying in commercial and peacetime flying, and 
tells what development of this branch of flying will mean to you. $2.50 


Cana os ee Representative: The =. Book Company, Lid., 253 — Street, West, chao Ont. 
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THE JEW AND AMERICAN IDEALS | By Sohn Spargo 


ERE is a straightforward defense of American unity aimed at a malicious 
attempt to divide our citizenship. In this new book John Spargo attacks 

the problem of anti-Semitism, and exposes its un-American nature and its positive 
danger to American ideals and institutions. Many serious-minded men and 
women have been made to believe in the “ Protocols of the Wise Men of Zion” 
and other similar falsehoods. John Spargo demolishes these untruths. $1.50 


THE PEOPLE OF MEXICO By Wallace Thompson 


HE New York Times says of Mr. Thompson’s book, “In his thoroughgoing 
study the author has delved into the most varied phases of the Mexican 
problem. .. . 
Judged as a treasure nouse of data alone, as a compendium of painstakingly 
collected details bearing on Mexican life, his book stands in a class where few can 
compete with it.” $2.50 


A STAKE IN THE LAND By Peter A. Speck 


O you know that the very day that W. W. Husband, the new Commissioner 
General of Immigration, took office, he announced a definite plan of divert- 

ing immigrant population from the city to the country? Mr. Speek’s book, 
Vol. IV, Americanization Studies, tells you what has been done along these lines 


and why announcement of immediate action on this question is soimportant. $2.50 


IMMIGRANT HEALTH AND THE COMMUNITY 
By Michael M. Davis (Vol. V, Americanization Studies) 

OUR own health is dependent upon the health of the community or city 
in which you live. This important book calls to your attention what is being 
done to overcome the great disparity between the health habits of the immigrant 
and American health practices. It isn’t enough for you alone to practice the 
prevention rather than the cure of disease. You have a definite health respon- 
sibility that compels a knowiedge of this subject. $2.50 


OLD WORLD TRAITS TRANSPLANTED 
By Prof. Robert E. Park and Prof. Herbert A. Miller 


AKE a fair exchange with the immigrant. Unconsciously we absorb 
the best of his Old World traditions. But are we substituting our best 
American tastes and customs for whatever heritages he may bring that are 
detrimental to his development as an American? Vol. III, Americanization 
Studies, discusses this question and will help you accomplish this. $2.50 


Additional Americanization Studies—THE SCHOOLING OF THE IMMIGRANT by 
Frank V. Thompson, and AMERICA VIA THE NEIGHBORHOOD by John Daniels 


Canadian Representative: The Musson Book Company, Ltd., 263 Adelaide Street, West, Toronto, Ont. 
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“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


Ojalem elbieehasemr-beleme uve 


Years of Service 


ZETNA POLICIES 
give full protection and cover 


Fire Sprinkler Leakage 

WED atele Registered Mail 
Automobile Parcel Post 

Tornado Tourists’ Baggage 

Rent Salesmen’s Samples 
Leasehold Transit Floaters 

Rental Value Automobile Truck Transit 
Use and Occupancy Explosion 

Profits Riot and Civil Commotion 


Losses Paid over $195,000,000 


Agents at All Important Points 


















































Here we put a new idea to work. Ina 
sanitary and convenient package, seven 
rolls of Northern tissue now retail for a 
dollar. A direct saving in your house- 
hold expenses—and a nicer way to 
order this remarkable bathroom paper! 


The paper-makers art reaches one of its high accom- 
plishments in the development of this absorbent and 
chamois-soft fabric—scientifically evolved for this pur- 
pose only. A lasting supply, in a handy tube—from 
your dealer. If he hasn’t it, send us his name; and 
his wholesaler will supply it. Northern Paper Mills, 
Green Bay, Wis.—also makers of fine paper towels. 


























WALTHAM, 
CBoudoir ond Travding Clocks 


HE Waltham Boudoir Clocks are lovely examples of beauty and utility. Framed in rare woods 

and of many designs these gold or silver dialed, jeweled time-pieces are not only decorative but 
extremely useful. They are made in a variety of designs matching any furniture or color scheme, 
and can be utilized to advantage where other clocks would be out of place. The Waltham (eight 
day ) Traveling (or desk ) clocks are fashioned in exclusive leather cases, and in a variety of colorings. 
There are seventeen styles to select from. These clocks can be purchased at all leading jewelers. 
Boudoir Clocks from $40, and Traveling Clocks from $3t. 


Write for descriptive catalog to Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 


WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME _ 
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EGER 


The most valuable piano in the world 


| ie a true friend, the Steger Grand 
Piano gladdens each moment by its 
presence. You take undying pride in its 
rich appearance; you revel in its beauti- 
ful, singing tone; you marvel endlessly 


at its sympathetic response. Your affec- 
tion for your Steger—your pride in it- 
will grow gn a fuller with time. 
A faithful elong companion is 
the Steger. 





STEGER & SONS PIANO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Factories at it Steger, Illinois 





Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 


Steger Building, Chicago, Illinois 





If it’s a Seeger—iv’ s the finest reproducing phonograph | in the world, 
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The Long-life Gnamel. 








The feminine eye is immediately 
captivated by the bewitching beauty 
of Vitralite, the Long-Life Enamel, 
in the new Tints. Imagine their 
sheer loveliness on your furniture or 
woodwork! No heavy, dauby col- 
ors, these, but delicate, rare enamel 
shades, of character and distinction, 
that possess wearing qualities, unri- 
valled by paint. 


Vitralite Tints give to old pieces 
of furniture an indescribable charm 
— they liven up a room, or a whole 
house for that matter. And they 
are so easy to use. The smooth, 
creamy liquid flows on without laps 
or brush marks and forms a surface 
of seeming rare glaze, but of dura- 
bility incomparable. 


Compounded of specially treated 





“Oh, Tommy, that beautiful green tint is just too sweet with 
the white house and pink geraniums!”’ 
‘It’s the Leaf Green Vitralite Enamel, Betsy, and it’s such fun 
using it that I simply had to enamel the window boxes too!”’ 


oils and other costly raw materials, 
ground and reground in the mills, 
strained and purified, the difference 
between Vitralite and ordinary en- 
amels is noticeable as soon as you 
open the can. 

Vitralite, the Long-Life Enamel is 
put up in cans of convenient size, in 
White, Ivory, Cream, Gray, Leaf 
Green and Chinese Blue. 


Send for Color Card and Name of Dealer 


Pratt &4 Lambert Varnish Products are used 
by painters, specified by architects and sold by 
paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 

Our Guarantee: If any Pratt & Lambert 
Varnish Product fails to give satisfaction, you may 
have your money back. 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 89 Ton- 
awanda Street, Buffalo, N.Y. In 
Canada: 431 Courtwright Street, 
Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT. & LAMBERT 
VARNISH PRODUCTS 


= i - » . . . - o 
Bl Hor \arnih Viralite Gaamel Gffecto Auto Firtishes Miscellaneous bhrnishes Gnamek> aint Filler Cle. 
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Spring Sunshine and 


KAPOCK. 


join hands in bringing into your home 
all the cheeriness and joy that only such 
soft, silky, shimmering draperies can pro- 
duce. Ina lure of gorgeous ‘‘long-life- 
colors’’ to express each individual taste. 


° enn Er ee oe 


s your drapery dealer's name and receive new 
** KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK’ 


Suggesting practical furnishings for your home. 





ook for b thread trade mark in the selvage 
which ideutifies ycnuine ** Kapock"’ Fabrics. 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 


DEPARTMENT 13, PHILADELPHIA 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 








Active boys and girls use 
up a tremendous amount of 
energy in the course of a day. 
Sound, restful sleep restores 
that energy and builds up 
the body. 

But nature can’t do the 
work properly if the mattress 
is lumpy or baggy, or if it 
sags, for then the child’s sleep 
is fitful and restless. 

To be sure your child will 
get the right kind of sleep, 
put an Ostermoor on the bed. 
Its wonderful elasticity sup- 
ports the growing body in a 
straight, comfortable posi- 





Growing children need 
sound, healthful sleep 


tion. Just firm enough for 
health, yet soft enough for 
comfort. 

Its “liveness” is perma- 
nent. The Ostermoor is guar- 
anteed not to mat, pack, get 
hard or lumpy. It is non- 
absorbent, dust-, moth-, and 
vermin-proof, 

Look for the familiar 
Ostermoor label when you 
select the mattress. Sold by 
good dealers everywhere. 
Write us if your dealer can- 
not supply you. Our 144- 
page book and samples of 
coverings sent free on request. 


Ostermoo! 
Mattress 


“ Built—Not Stuffed" 
OSTERMOOR & CO., 114 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Bedding of Montreal, Ltd., Montreal 




















REFRIGERATORS for ALL PUR 














OR more than a third of a century McCray Refrigerators 


have delivered better refrigeration—supreme service. 


Hence, 


the solid endorsement behind them. 


Preference for the McCray goes back 
to such basic things as unquestioned 
manufacturing ability, sound judg- 
ment in the selection of men and 
materials, the high ideal to produce 
the best refrigerators that can be 
built. 

All McCray residence refrigerators 
can be arranged with outside icing 
doors. 

[he patented McCray cooling system 
forces a constant circulation of cold 


dry air throughout every compart- 
ment. Users highly praise this 
feature because it provides the correct 
circulation of air for food preserva- 
tion. Ask your grocer; he knows the 
McCray. 
A McCray catalog will interest you 
greatly, send for one today. 
No. 53 for Hotels, Clubs, Hospitals, etc. 
No. 95 for Residences. 
No. 72 for Grocery Stores. 
No. 64 for Meat Markets. 
No. 75 for Florist Shops. 


McCrey not only carries a large variety of refrigerators in stock for prompt 
shipment, but builds them to order in any desired style or size for all purposes. 








McCRAY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


118 LAKE STREET 


KENDALLVILLE, INDIANA 





Salesrooms in all Principal Cities 











FOR HOTELS, ClUBS, 


GROCERY STORES 
a HOSPITALS, ETC 


FOR MEAT MARKETS FOR FLORIST SHOPS 
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| Every grape in the purple bunch 


[| ' isanoriginal. And there are no 
| copies in the white stack of beautifully printed 








sheets, as it comes from the Mimeograph; every 
impression is an original. That is why the Mimeo- 
graph, in careful hands, does neatly and exactly 







| its remarkable work. Five thousand impressions 
| of a typewritten letter or form, all more nearly 
alike than grapes from the same stem, it produces 
in an hour—forty thousand a day—at negligible cost. 
Designs, plans, cartoons, etc., are easily traced on the 
same stencil and printed in the one operation—thereby 
eliminating cost of expensive cuts. The Mimeograph is 
saving millions of dollars, and countless measures of time, 
for the commercial and educational institutions of America. 
Let us show you how it will save for you. Get booklet 


“Q-4” from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 

















































































“Just as every attic has a past—so every 


cellar has a future”—with 
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COPYRIGHT 1820 AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


The Memomble Function 


\/ HERE hospitality is genuine —where good spirits are 
spontaneous—where Service is perfection and where 


COMFORT is Supreme. 


How much depends upon the steady flow of warmth 
to maintain the proper temperature for lightly clad guests! 











The hostess may dismiss worry from her mind when 
the home is heated by an IDEAL Type “A” Heat Machine. 


Automatically controlled Day and Night, it silently 
sends soft June-like warmth to all rooms. Costly coal is 
burned with scientific exactness—-every heat unit is made 
to do its work. 


The resultant record of economy shows an average 
fuel saving of 338%. This in few years, saves the cost of 
installation of an IDEAL Type “A” Heat Machine with the 


handsome and efficient AMERICAN CORTO Radiators. 


Write for catalog with test-chart records of efficiency and economy 


| The IDEAL Type A” AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Heat Machine 








Dept Q-50 - NEW YORK and CHICAGO 
Sales Branches and Showrooms in all large cities 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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The cAberdeen last is shown: made in dark tan Cordovan, Style No. 
063. Your local dealer, wherever you are, can furnish these shoes, oF 
we will ship them to him in any size, the same day we receive the o 


HOES which give comfort 
immediately, completely, and 
lastingly. 
Shoes which ultimately cost so much 
less that they are essential to you— 
if you think at all of economy. 


Shoes which have, from beginning 
to end, an unmistakable air of smart- 


ness and superiority. These are 


Nettleton Shoes. 

In a booklet called, “Five Thousand 
Mile Shoes,” you will read just why 
Nettleton footgear lasts so well and 
how it can preserve its original good 
looks so long. Allow us to send you 
a copy. Write. 


A. E. NETTLETON COMPANY Makers of Gentlemen's Fine Shoes SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A 





Shoes of Worth 
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There is much to be said 


for the old-fashioned cookery flavors 


The natural way to eat is to make 
a pleasure of it. A generation or 
two back, folks thought less of 
fads of nutrition and more of real 
honest food-flavors. A shepherd's 
pie with rowned crust of 
nashed potatoes, or a duck eaten 
with its own gravy, followed bya 
simple jelly —plainfood wellcooked 
was the uppermost thought. 


ae 


Authorities have long maintained 
that flavor in foods actually aids 
digestion; in short, the foods you 
with you best. 
Thus flavor is Nature’s most re- 
liable guide in the selection of food. 


like best, ‘“‘agree” 


We have not tried 
to improve on Nature 
Just as our Beech-Nut Bacon is 
smoked over beechwood and hick- 
ory to bring out the inherent tast- 
iness; so in our Beech-Nut Pork 
and Beans we have sought a 
natural blend. The simple har- 
monizing of pork flavor and bean 


flavor has frankly been our aim, 
The pork is of fine quality, while 
the beans, home- are 
plump, sound, mealy. smooth and 
under the tongue. The 
tomato sauce does not 
irown the natural pork-and-bean 
flavor. Extra seasoning is left 
to individual taste. 


grown, 


tender 
delicate 


A surprise in economy 

Of course we can’t describe the 
flavor. It must be experienced. 
We are confident that those who 
prefer genuine pork and bean 
flavor in all its simplicity will 
like Beech-Nut Pork and Beans. 
Weask you to try three cans and 
then judge. Besides the perfect 
flavor, there’s an economy sur- 
prise in store for you when you 
get them from your grocer. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING CO. 
CANAJOHARIE,N Y. 


Plants at Canajoharie and Rochester, N, Y¥, 


4 Pork | 


BEECH-NUT 


“ Foods of Finest Flavor 


G 


Cider V é 
Prepared Mus 
Jams, Je 
Confections 

M 


Chewing Gur 














OR the bride there’s a wonderful choice of Manning- 


Bowman gifts—electric grills and toasters, electric seis 


and range-type percolators, casseroles, aluminum tea and Nickel Plated 
coffee pots, urn sets and chafing dishes. Price, $20.00 


For the sportsman or the mother traveling with tiny 
children, the famous Hotakold bottles offer refreshment 
and comfort. The wide-mouthed food jars are ideal to 
carry ice-cream, cold salads, fruits or hot soup. They 
keep ice-cream hard on the hottest day for more than 12 
hours and soup hot for many hours. 


Then there are many attractive carafe and jug sets, in 
nickel and colored enamel—for use in the home. 


For sale at electric shops, department and hardware 
stores, jewelers and novelty shops. Write us for further 
information and booklet D-6. 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Makers of Household and Table Appointments in 
Nickel Plate, Silver Plate, Copper and Aluminum 


anning- 
owiman 
Quality Ware 


Zo 


Boudoir Set 
Pint, No. 151 
Nickel Plated, $9.25 
In enameled colo 

and decorated . 
Genuine—made 

11.25 up 
under original 
Berger patent 


Carafe 
No. 320, $8.00 
Others, $7.50 up 




















Labor Turnover Lessened Through | 








Good Housing 








“THE MINTER SYS- 
TEM OF BUILDING 
—INDUSTRIAL 
HOUSING SIMPLI- 
FIED” telis the story of 
the Minter System in 
detail, picturizing every 
phase from preliminary 
work to finished erec- 
fion. 

Sent upon request to 


Executives. 











HIGH rate of labor turnover means a waste of time 

and money in employing, paying-off and re-employ- 

ing labor, not to mention the lessened degree of efficiency 
in the plant. 

Satished and permanent workmen increase profits be- 
cause they lessen the rate of labor turnover, and satisted 
and permanent workmen are the result of good housing 
conditions. 

The MINTER SYSTEM OF BUILDING lessens 
labor turnover through providing comfortable, sanitary, 
livable homes. And the Minter System simplifies your 
proposition because it supplies industrial homes upon a 
basis of economy and predetermined costs. 

Investigate the Minter System. See how it will lower 
your rate of labor turnover. 


The Minter System of Building 


MINTER HOMES CORPORATION 
Huntington, West Virginia 


THE MINTER HOMES COMPANY 
Greenville, South Carolina 




















Pride of Possession 


Crane products add to the comfort, efficiency and 
sightliness of any home and notably increase the 
owner’s pride of possession. 


The outward beauty and convenience of Crane 


fixtures are reflections of the inner stamina, the high 
grade materials and workmanship, which feature all 
of the concealed piping and incidental fittings as 
well as the visible equipment. 


We would be pleased to have you visit our near- 
est branch with your architect where complete 
selections can be made. 





We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, 
including valves, pipe fittings and steam specialties, 
c ” \ r 3 made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, cast steel and forged 
ante 9 fase on oe * | steel, in all sizes, for all pressures and all purposes 
fically ad d ll y Z istril i i | 
ci me apted toa and are distributors of pipe, heating and a 


types of heating systems. plumbing materials. a 


THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE 
SYRACUSE 


BOSTON 
SPRINGFIELD BUFFALO 
BRIDGEPORT SAVANNAH 
ARTFORD ATLANTA 
R R KNOXVILLE = 


MEMPHIS 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
ge VALVES- PIPE FITTINGS ~ SANITARY FIXTURES 


TULSA POCATELLO 
OKLAHOMA CITY CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS SALT LAKE CITY 
ST. LOUIS 23 W 447 ST and 22 W. 452 ST. 1OS-107 BOARD WALK SACRAMENTO 
AL ORE KANSAS CITY NEW YORK CITY ATLANTIC CITY OAKLAND 
WASHINGTON TERRE HAUTE To which the Public ws cordially invited SAN FRANCISCO 
Works: CHICAGO: BRIDGEPORT: BIRMINGHAM LOS ANGELES 








CRANE EXPORT LORTORATION. CRANE } MONTREAL (HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS); TORONTO, VANCOUVER. WINNIPEG, CRANE-BENNETT LTD, 
301 BRANNAN ST.. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. LIMITED | SYONEY. N. 6. W.. QUEBEC. HALIFAX, OTTAWA, REGINA, CALGARY 45-51 LEMAN 8T., LONDON, ENGLAND 
36 AVE. De iL” opdna. PARIS. FRANCE 








—wrapped like Auto Tires 


It takes years to find out for goods deserve good treatment, 
yourself the real goodness of so we wind each length in 
our three standard brands of _ stout paper strips for its pro- 
garden hose. Youcan’t know _ tection and for convenience 
how serviceable they are un- in handling. 

til your hose wears out. We 
know of lengths of Bull Dog 
in use for foyrteen years still 


perfectly usable. 


‘ths is the best size for hose 
to use around the lawn, the 
garden or the garage, as prac- 
tically all domestic water fit- 
You can, however, identify tings are 14-inch size and 
our ths hose instantly by 5ths hose delivers the full 
the way it is wrapped. Good stream of water. 


BULL DOG Highest quality garden 

hose made. 7 plies of 
strong cotton cloth held together with live 
rubber. Lengths bought 14 years ago still in use. 


é ike " Moulded h ith - 
GOOD LUCK cas oat oh s 7 MIL oan tren -_ one 


Lightest garden hose to lift and lightest on the purse. kink-proof as garden hose can be made. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE AND RUBBER CO, 164 Portland St. Cambridge, Mass, 
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-and this house will " | 
be for You and Your 


Children, my deat -that Homes rity pass down 
through many generations 


Home may be either the place one lives in, or the place one loves. 


Real home-love is born in the first instance of the tender care lavished up- 
on its creation and its embellishment, and deepened in the roses of memory 
scattered by the passing hand of Time. 


For over sixty-three years Berry Brothers varnish products have added the 
final touch of beauty, dignity and charm to homes the world around. Today 
they are more than ever the choice of the discriminating. 


ERRY BROTHER‘ 


Worlds Largest Makers 
arnishes and Paint Specialties 
Detroit, Michigan Walkerville, Ontario 


Liquid Granite, the world-famous floor varnish, not 
merely waterproof, but durad/e as well. 


Berrycraft, the wonder-working stain finish rejuvenates 
marred and worn furniture and woodwork. 


Luxeberry White Enamel, permanent and washable, 
with which the beautiful French gray tint may be obtained. 


_ Automobile Color Varnish, easily applied by anyone 
and restores the original lustre of the car. 
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TODAY THEY CALL HIM “ALDUS" 


father of your pocket- 
size book. He aimed,inthe 
} days of Columbus, to pop- 
ularize the long-hidden 
literatures of Greece and Rome. From 
small italic types he printed pocket 
editions of most of the pagan authors. 





Our modern publishers take Aldus for 
model when they rescue great works in 
English from the comparative obscurity 
of heavy, unwieldy volumes, reissuing 
them on strong, thin, light-weight print- 
ing papers made by S. D. Warren 
Company. 

To be able to use such recently per- 
fected thin printing paper as Warren’s 
India is a great advantage possessed by 
your modern publisher over Aldus Pius 


Manutius of Venice. The “Aldines” 
were small books, comprising works of 
no great magnitude. But writings of 
length can be compressed into portable, 
convenient form on Warren’s India 
running 1420 pages to the inch. 


The pocket-size volumes of the New 
Century Library (Thomas Nelson 
& Sons, New York) would delight the 
maker of the Aldines. For in these 
India-paper editions of standard 
authors the influence of William 
Morris’s gothic mediaevalism on typog- 
raphy has given way to a more lucid 
style, traceable to the classic models of 
Italy. And for the sake of that compact- 
ness Aldus valued so highly in printed 
books, Warren’s India would appeal 
to him as a tremendous improvement 
over fifteenth-century printing papers. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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The Seeing Lens—Photography’s Window of Science and Life 


HE seeing lens! Can care enough 

be given to its making? How per- 
fectly can it be fashioned? How widely- 
reaching can its use be made? No less 
than nearly seventy years of optical re- 
search have been given by Bausch & 
Lomb to the solution of these problems. 


Natural it was, then, that we became 
a pioneer agency in the development 
and popularizing of photography in 
America, for until our first lenses were 
produced, most of those in use were of 
European manufacture and very expen- 
sive. That most significant contribution 
to modern photographic betterment, the 
Anastigmat Lens, was also introduced to 
thiscountry from our workshops. Today, 
the very basic raw materials employed 
in the construction of Bausch & Lomb 
lenses are by ourselves controlled; and 
our glass problems fully co-ordinated 


Write for Instit 


tutional Booklet Lenses 


with the problems of lens and instrument. 


So are produced the lenses of Bausch & 
Lomb—lenses which today are numbered 
by the million; lenses which are used 
in home, in studio, in laboratory, in en- 
graving plant, in God’s wide outdoors; 
lenses which include those for inexpen- 
sive vest-pocket as for delicate aerial 
cameras or the most elaborate profes- 
sional equipment; lenses, in fact, which 
cover the field of all photography and 
reflect the world of happening in its 
mighty scope. 

. . May we say, we hope without 
undue pride, that the Bausch & Lomb 
name represents a tireless and unceasing 
effort to achieve lenses which are truly 
worthy—an effort which has been gen- 
erally reflected in the appreciation of 
millions who find benefit or pleasure 
through their use? 


rnd Instruments Employing Them.’ 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY ... ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Makers of Eyeglass and Spectacle Lenses, Photographic Lenses, 


Microscopes, Balopticons 


Binoculars and other Optical Instruments. 
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f (Reduced Size) 
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ME has not the power to 
mar the perpetual beauty 
© of International Sterling. Con- 
~ stant use cannot affect its age- 
BS tomy endurance. Inheritance 
- will but pay grateful tribute 
~ to those who bequeath it— 
f The Silver Service Everlasting. 
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- Your Jeweler has the Pantheon 
© Design in complete table 
service. 


Write for Book A-s illustrating the 
Pantheon Service in all its beauty. 


This craftsman’s mark identifies the genuine. 
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Solid Ser re Meriden, Conn. 











o Af CERTAIN beauty of form and exquisite blend of col- 
HAN DE f[? e oring cause one instinctively to associate a Handel 
: Lamp with the fine paintings and beautiful rugs of a 
QiNpPs perfectly appointed home. And a Handel Lamp is just as 

lasting also; it is designed to be permanent—different 

from the fragile lamp that so soon fades and is so easily 

broken. The lamp shown is No. 6868. Look for it in the 

stores you visit, or write for the name of nearest dealer. 


THE HANDEL COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN, 
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Illustrated 


Strikingly beauli-. 
ful hand-rubbed ma. 
hogany finish case, with 
eight day pendulum type 
of movement and Nor- 
mandy chimes Height 
10 inches and width 204 
inches. 





New thin model, thirty- 
hour continuous alarm, 
symmetrical design 
Height 634 inches, with 
plain hands and dial 


Hand-rubbed mahogany 
finish clock for desk or 
dresser. Dependable thirty 
hour movement. Height 5 
inches and width 8 inches. 

















Rich mahogany hand- 
rubbed finish clock, with 
eight day pendulum type 
of movement and Cathedral 
gong. Height 11 inches 
and width 18 inches. 


Gilbert C 
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'HROUGH all the years to come in the new home a Gilbert 

Clock will quietly and unobtrusively fill its place in the every- 
day life. Wearing the face of a trusted and familiar friend, the 
tenderest memories will cluster about it. You could select no 
wedding gift more gracefully appropriate. 


Beauty of line, harmony of design and strict accuracy are the signs 
manual of the Company that has engaged in good clock making 
since 1807. Clocks silent and with voices—Cathedral gongs and 


Normandy chimes. 
Plain or Radium Dials. 
William L. Gilbert Clock Co. 


Winsted, Conn. 
‘‘Makers of good clocks since 1807’’ 
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Presenting CASTLE-GRANDE 
This new Hartmann Warprose TRuNkK is characterized by 
exclusive comtort conveniences, and distinguished bya radical de- 
parture in construction methods and materials that insures a higher 
standard of service and durability than has ever been achieved. 
HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY « Racine, Wisconsin 


Be sure the Hartmann Red >< is on the trunk you buy 
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N school days, many children are 

thought stupid when the real 
cause of their backwardness is de- 
fective vision. In later life, defective 
vision frequently curbs efficiency 
and handicaps thinking. 


Slight headaches—“brain fag” or 
strain after unusual demands are 
made upon the eyes—are often due 
to imperfect vision, although the 
defect may be so imperceptible that 
its ill effects are not ascribed to the 
real cause. 

But an examination by an optical 
specialist would disclose and 
remedy the defect. Eyes 
should be examined regularly 
once a year. Corrected in the 
early stage, normal vision can 
be preserved throughout life. 








Perhaps your eyes 
; handicap your brain 


The progressive optical specialist 
today is equipped for making a 
complete examination, accurate 
diagnosis and correct prescription 
which would have been impossible 
a few years ago. The scientific 
refraction instruments developed 
by the General Optical Company 
are widely and increasingly utilized 
by the optical profession, who real- 
ize the need of these precision in- 
struments for aiding personal skill, 


The General Optical Company 
also serves by supplying lenses that 
measure up to the highest 
standards of modern optical 
science—Kryptoks, the invisi- 
ble bifocals, as well as all other 
lenses for the correction of 
vision from youth to old age. 


GENERAL OPTICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


and KRYPTOK SALES COMPANY, INc. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORY, MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 





SALES OFFICES — CHICAGO — SAN FRANCISCO — BUENOS AIRES 
FACTORIES — MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. — TOLEDO, OHIO — TILTON, N.H. 





MAKERS OF KRYPTOK LENSES, EYEGLASS AND SPECTACLE LENSES 
IN GENERAL: GENOTHALMIC REFRACTING INSTRUMENTS — UNI- 
VERSAL OPHTHALMOMETERS, OPHTHALMOSCOPES, RETINOSCOPES, 











The Coffield has oilless bearings 


which eliminate entirely all the 


bother of oiling 
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WHY WILL YOU CHOOSE IT? 


HE Coffield Washer has so many features that are exclusively 

its own, that it’s hard to tell which particular one causes so 
many discriminating folks to select it. 
It may be because it works so quietly and smoothly. Perhaps it’s 
the extra convenience of the Coffield wringer with the “touch o’ 
thumb” water deflector which does away with awkward drain- 
boards and wooden chutes that stick and bind. 
Sometimes we think it’s the simplicity of the Coffield and the 
ease with which it’s handled. 
Again it may be because people can tell at a glance that the Cof- 
field is mighty well built and gives promise of long and faithful 
Service. 

BUT WE DO KNOW 
that when a family has a Coffield—the longer they use it the surer 
they are that they made the best choice. And that is a mighty 
Satisfactory thing for us to know. 
Your Coffield Dealer is the ** Washday Smile Shop." 
Let us send you his name. 


THE COFFIELD WASHER COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 
“Producers of Washday Smiles” for Seventeen Years. 


The Coffield runs so silen:'y 
you hardly realize it is 
operation. 
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f/ j TUCCO—more readily than 
ln any other building material 
Ly if HLS —lends itself to the modeling of 


any architectural form orcontour, 

- The dependable uniformity of 

highest quality of ATLAS- 

WHITE Portland Cement 

assures the permanence of indi- 

viduality expressed by the in- 

numerable textures and color 

? tones that may be developed in 
‘p the finish coat of stucco. 





Write for Atlas literature on anytype 
of stucco construction you may have 
nm mind 
THE ATLAS PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 

New York Chicag Birmingham 
Boston Philadelphia Dayton 
Des Moines St. Lc 
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POPULARIT 


—proof of good value” 


Experienced motorists realize that greater 
mileage is the equivalent of a lower pur- 
chase price. That is why Racine Multi- 
Mile Cord and Country Road Fabric Tires 
by yielding consistently greater mileage 
have won national popularity—the proof 
of good value. Extra Tests guard Racine 
quality through every manufacturing 
stage. The Racine Absorbing Shock Strip, 
anexclusivefeature,addsextramilesofser- 
vice by welding treadand carcass perfectly. 
Be sure every tire you buy bears the name 


RACINE RUBBER COMPANY, Racine,Wis. 


IN 


MULTI~- MILE 


TIRES 
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Peak o’ the world! 

Only room for ONE there. 
Only one world’s best in any- 
thing. 

What's the world’s best in cigarette 
tobacco? 

100% pure Turkish!—Who says so?— 
Connoisseurs of Cigarettes of all Countries. 
MURAD is made of 100% pure Turkish 
Tobacco—personally selected from the finest 
and most famous varieties grown. 

In MURAD you reach the Peak of cigarette 
quality, satisfaction and enjoyment. 

Try MURAD Today—and 20¢ ees 
“Judge for Yourself—!” ao 




















If Ponce de Leon Had 
Found Paradise Spring — 





One of the first white men to land on the shores of America, this adventur- 


ous Spaniard roamed fruitlessly through Florida in search of a “‘ 


Youth.”’ 
flowed Paradise Spring! 


Paradise Spring—bubbling forth not with 
water of eternal life, perhaps—but with 
water of such absolute purity and health- 
building qualities as to actually increase the 
average person’s years of well-being. 


The function of drinking-water is to absorb 
and flush poisonous wastes from the human 
system. If the water itself contains im- 
surities or insoluble matter, it naturally 
loci solvent powers. And there is no 
public supply of water but what contains an 
appreciable amount of mineral matter, as 
well as the soluble elements of animal and 
vegetable matter. Filtration or other treat- 
ment cannot possibly free water from all 
of these impurities. 


Contrasted with ordinary, uncertain drink- 
ing water, Paradise Water—with but a 
single grain of solid matter in every 58,372 


Fountain of 


And all the while, way up in what is now the state of Maine, 


grains—stands supreme in purity. Because 
of this, its continued use has aided con- 
siderably in the relief of many cases of in- 
digestion, constipation, acidity of the sto- 
mach, intestinal ailments, kidney trouble, 
articular rheumatism, prostatitis and the 
like. 


Paradise Water promotes the proper func- 
tioning of the kidneys, which in turn makes 
for a healthier condition of the arteries and 
heart. Paradise, therefore, by tending to 
ward off hardening of the arteries, is espec- 
ially beneficial for people past middle life. 
It will keep you fit at fifty! 


Paradise Water is clear as crystal—delight- 
ful in taste—a perfect table water. Packed 
in convenient cases of quarts, pints, and 
half-pints. Natural or Carbonated. At 
grocers and drug stores. 


Write for free booklet, ‘‘The Story of Paradise Spring,’’ and 
names of dealers who handle Paradise Water in your city. 


PARADISE SPRING COMPANY, BRUNSWICK, MAINE 


PARADISE WATER | 
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Would you buy 
a keywind watch ? 


BA home in a drawer—I’ve treasured away— 
an old-fashioned watch—with a little round 
hole—in the back of the case—and long years ago 
—I used to sit down—on the knee of my Dad—and 
take out this watch—that weighed half a pound—to 
hear the ‘“‘tick tock.” 


Then Dad used to put—a little round key—in the 
hole in the case—and wind up the watch—and put 
it away. 


And there is no doubt—that thousands of homes 
—have treasured away—an old-fashioned watch— 
which no one could buy—because memories live. 


But you wouldn’t carry—an old key-wind watch 
—that weighed half a pound. Why then should you 
try—to wear old style links—like Dad used to use— 
in stiff-laundered cuffs—when everyone knows—the 
new Kum-a-part (with its name on its back)—is 
built for soft cuffs—that men wear to-day. 


—a snap to button 


The original separable button for soft cuffs; cleverly constructed 
and with the unmistakable mark of fine jewelry craftsmanship. 


QUALITIES FROM §2.50 TO QUALITIES FROM 50c TO 
$25,00 AT JEWELERS $6.00 AT MEN’S STORES 


Write for Style Book ““M” with CORRECT DRESS CHART 
The Baer &Wilde Company 


om THE crry oF evate oF 
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W. L. DOUGLAS 
‘reduced’ 93.00 SHOES “2° 
SRefWermene” 10.00 || “Sis srar® $6.00 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
THE STAMPED PRICE IS W. L. DOUGLAS PER- 


SONAL GUARANTEE THAT THE SHOES ARE 
ALWAYS WORTH THE PRICE PAID FOR THEM 


They are the best known 
shoes in the world. Sold in 
107 W.L. Douglas stores, , 
direct from the factory to 
you at only one profit, 
which guarantees to you 
the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest 
possible cost.W.L.Douglas 
name and the retail price 
are stamped on the bot- 
tom of all shoes before << 

they leave the factory, - 
which is your protection |', 
against unreasonable 4} 
profits. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are cnet the best shoe 
values for the money in this country. They are 
made of the best and finest leathers that money 
can buy. They combine quality, style, workman- 

ship and wearing qualities equal to other makes 
se at higher prices. They are the leaders 
in the fashion centers of America. The prices 
are the same everywhere; they cost no more in 


San Francisco than they do in New York. 


W. L. las shoes are made by the highest 
paid, s shoemakers, under & direction and 
supervision of experienced men, all working with 
an honest determination to e the best shoes 
for the price that money can buy. 

Insist upon having W. L. Douglas 
CAUTION fon ¥g, area 

not been changed or mutilated. 


Ww. To Dougine shosn ere for cnle by over poce 

shoe dealers besides our own stores. If y 

local dealer cannot supply 7o = take no other ~ 
make. Order direct from the . Send President 


for booklet telling how to order shoes by W.L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
mail, postage free. 134 Spark 8t., Brockton, Mass, 





























YOU CAN ALWAYS 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 

















AFFIRM THAT W.L.DQUGLAS. 
SHOES GIVE ME THE dnd 











You cannot get a truck for less money 
that will work as well or last as long 


We doubt if you can get a better truck 
no matter what price you pay 


Eleven years reliable performance 
proves the merit of Federal Trucks 





FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


DETROIT. MICHIGAN 


Federals at Work 


Federal trucks serve 
builders well because they 
are built to meet the diffi- 
cult requirements of the 
building field. The F. A. 
Cross Construction Com- 
pany, of Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma operates this 
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Ir was in his Sartor Resartus (“The Tailor Done 
Over,” the title of an old song) that THomas Car.y_e, 
the great Scottish philosopher, wrote: 

“Neither in tailoring nor in legislating does man pro- 
ceed by mere Accident, but the hand is ever guided 
on by the mysterious operations of the mind.” 

It is in the spirit of this philosophy that ApLErR- 
RocHEsTER (Jothes are made for the American gen- 
tleman today. Intelligence, supplemented by long 
experience, creates clothes of unusual character for 
those who will not accept the commonplace. 


ADLER: REHESTER_ 


CLOTHES 


L. ADLER, BROS. & CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y¥. 
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Choose Your Car Carefully 
And It Will Be a Chandler 


OU are invited to find out to your own 
eB ote just what a car the Chandler 
is If you will take a real ride in the Chand- 
ler you will appreciate its superior qualities. 
And if you will talk with two or three 
Chandler owners you will learn a great deal 
about its dependability and its economy. 


The Most Fairly Priced 
Fine Car 


The Chandler leads distinctly in the field 
of light weight seven-passenger sixes. Eight 


years of progress and refinement are built 
into this car. Standing back of it, producing 
and vouching for it, is one of the most stable 
companies in the automobile industry. 


You Will Be Delighted 
With It 
You may choose your Chandler from among 
seven handsome styles of body, all appealing 
in the attractiveness of their design, lustrously 
finished and upholstered in material of the 
finest quality. 


Cord Tires Standard Equipment 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1930 
Four-Passenger Roadster, $1930 
Seven-Passenger Sedan, $ 3030 


Four-Passenger Coupe, $2930 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $2010 
Two-Passenger Roadster, $1930 
Limousine, $3530 


(All prices f. 0. b. Cleveland, Ohio) 
We shall be pleased to mail you complete catalogue 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: 1819 Broadway, New York 


Cable Address: “CHANMOTOR” 

















resisting the ravages of 
toil and time beyond its 


4 years written guarantee [ff 
There’ a filly equipped Eveready Service Station in your locality ¥ \ 





Evereatly Flashlights, Dry Batteries, Meters, Miniature Mazda Lamps 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS oF, NATIONAL CARBON, CO., INC. 












EVIE 
STORAGE BATTERY 


Member of a Famous Family 


Chicago LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. — San‘Franciseo 
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The road back 


As convalescents gaze from the valley of sick- 
ness to the pleasant heights of health, the road 
appears steep and devious. They deserve sym- 
pathy and consideration; they need care. Asa 
rule, if returning well-being is not retarded by 
constipation, the path grows increasingly straight 
and the journey ever less taxing. 

Because of inactivity and lowered vitality, con- 
valescents, invalids, and all sick people, as well 
as nursing mothers, are especially subject to con- 
stipation. To win back health, the body must 
be kept free from the drag of poisons generated 
by constipation. The body fights against these 
toxins, but in its weakened state 
the struggle is often unequal. 
Recovery of health is slow or 
the patient loses ground. 


Approved by Doctors 
Nujol is widely recommended by 
physicians to train the bowels 


Nujol 


For Constipation 
Nujol is sold by all druggists in sealed bottles only, bearing the Nujol trade mark. | 





~ P 


to health 


to evacuate regularly and thoroughly. It is 
especially valuable for use by convalescents, 
invalids, and those of enforced sedentary habits, 
because it works gently without strain or 
nausea. | 


Action Unlike Cathartics 








Nujol does not irritate or force the weakened 
system of the invalid—it simply softens the food .\D 
waste. This enables the many tiny muscles in the 
walls of the intestines, contracting and expand- 
ing in their normal way, to eliminate the food 
waste naturally from the system. Nujol helps Na- 
ture maintain easy, thorough 
bowelevacuation atregularinter- 
vals—the healthiest habit in the 
world. Nujol is absolutely harm- 
lessandpleasanttotake. Itisespe- 
cially valuable in cases of sick- 
ness, debility or convalescence. 











Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey 
22 St. Francois Xavier Street, Montreal). 


Please send me booklets marked: 


“Constipation— Auto-intoxication in Adults” 
‘Constipation in Pregnancy and Nursing” 


L 


Name 


, Room 722 H, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 


(In Canada send to Nujol 





(_] “Constipation in Advanced Years” 
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N those hours of business when the need for 
vigor is greatest—when nerves should be 
steady, and wits alert-—how do you respond? 


Quick fatigue, difficult concentration, or 
frayed nerves may be due to slow poisoning 
by infecting Pyorrhea germs. If you are near- 
ing forty, and feel unfit, be suspicious of 
your gums and teeth. 


Pyorrhea is a disease of the mouth, but its 
germs invade the body and cause many 
physical ills. Medical science proves this. 


Pyorrhea begins with tender and bleeding 
gums. Then the gums recede, the teeth de- 
cay and loosen, or must be extracted to rid 
the system of the Pyorrhea germs which 
breed about them. 


Four out of five people over forty have 
Pyorrhea. It is a menace to health. If you 
value health as a business asset, you cannot 
afford to have Pyorrhea. 


So visit your dentist often for tooth and 
gum inspection and start using Forhan’s For 
the Gums today. 














Call for 


Endurance 


Forhan’s For the Gums will prevent Pyor- 
thea—or check its progress—if used in time 
and used consistently. Ordinary dentifrices 
will not do this. Forhan’s keeps the gums 
firm and healthy, the teeth white and clean. 


How to Use Forhan’s 


Use it twice daily, year in and year out. 
Wet your brush in cold water, place a half- 
inch of the refreshing, healing paste on it, 
then brush your teeth up and down. Usea 
rolling motion to clean the crevices. Brush 
the grinding and back surfaces of the teeth. 
Massage your gums with your Forhan-coated 
brush—gently at first until the gums harden, 
then more vigorously. If the gums are very 
tender, massage with the finger, instead of the 
brush. If gum-shrinkage has already set in, use 
Forhan’s according to directions, and consult 
a dentist immediately for special treatment. 

35c and 60c tubes in the United States 
and Canada. At all druggists. 

Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 
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Pacific Gas 
ectric Co. 

20-Yr. 7% Gold Bonds 

Tm $500 and $1000 denommations 

One of the 

oi tt 

corporations, =" &** 

At © price to yield shows 


7.10% 


Cwrewler on requen fer AC Me 


City 


Every 
: ~~ 
Business Day |====] 


in a hundred papers throughout this country, the very 


latest investment opportunities are called toyour attention. 




















The attractiveness of the issues offered—the liberal 
yield—the strength behind the bonds—lead us to 
recommend them to our clients. 

Look for these offerings 
from day to day 


Our complete Monthly Offering Sheet listing a wide range of 
bonds will be sent on request for T.-163 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than fifty cities 
BONDS - PREFERRED STOCKS - ACCEPTANCES 
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New York City--Down Town Financial District 
POSTAL STATION BUILDING 


Property Owned By EASTERN BUILDING CORPORATION 


Woohworth Ridg 


New York Telephone Bldg New York Li 


$1 650, OOO 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
Real Estate Gold Bonds 


fe Ins. Bldg. Municipal Bldg 





PER CENT 
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HE nen will be secured by a direct First Mortgage on land 
(owned in fee simple) and four story and basement fireproof 
building now being erected at 34 to 50 Varick Street, in the heart 
of the downtown business district of New York City. 


Valuation of Property: Land $600,000 

Building $2,500,000; Total $3,100,000 

Building is under contract for a 20-year non-cancellable lease to the 
United States Government 


Aggregate rental for the period 
$6,100,000 —$400,000 for the first 
year and $300,000 annually there- 
after for the remaining nineteen 
years. Average annual rental 


undercontract with United States 
Government about two and one- 
half times amount required to 
meet maximum annual interest 
charges on First Mortgage bonds 


Maturities: Serial, 1to 10 years; denominations $100, $500, $1000 
Price, par and accrued interest, yielding 734% 
Ask for meeps Circular Q35 


The above information, while not guarantee 


has been obtained from sources believed to be 


accurate. Bonds offered subject to prior mn “and when, as, and if issued and cecsives by us. 


AMERICAN BOND & MORTGAGE CO. 


562 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Rockford, Illinois 


127 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Davenport, lowa 


Columbus, Ohio 








Sign below and mailthis coupon for Circular Q35 


Name. 


Address 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 





DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 





MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 





MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 
14 Place Vendome 





Securities bought and sold on Commission. 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world. 
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Keep our Ships on the Seven Seas under the Stars and Stripes 

















OPERATORS 
































































Atl. G. & Pac. S.S. Corp., N. Y. Pacific Steamship Co., Seattle, Wash. French stontie Ports 
American Line, N. Y. Page & Jones, Mobile. Ala. Genoa, Naples, Savona 
Amer. Metal Trans. Co., N. Y. Patterson, Graham & Co., N. Y. Gibraltar, Tunis 
Amer. Shipping Corp., Jacksonville, Fla. Pendleton Bros , Inc., N. + 3 Glasgow, Avonmouth 
Atlantic Chartering Co., N. Y. Pensacola Shi »ping Co., Pe nsacola, Fla. Gothenburg, Malmo 
Atl. & Pac. 5.S. Corp., N.Y. Raporel 8.5. o Inc., N. Y. Greek, Turkish Ports 
Atlantic Transport ee MS Red Star Line, N. Y. Havre, St. Nazaire 
Balt. Oceanic 5.8. Co., Baltimore, Md. e@ Richard, C. B., & Co., N. Y. Hull 
Baltimore Steamship Co., N. Y. Richmond & N. Y. S.S. Co., Richmond, Va. Lisbon, Oporto, Vigo 
Barber Steamship Lines, N.Y. Ripley, Daniel, & Co. Galveston, Texas. Liverpool 
Black Diamond 53.5. Corp., is ee Rogers & Webb, Boston. Avonmouth 
Blake, W. A., & Co., Baltimore, Md. Seaboard & Gulf ae. Co. N.Y. Bristol 
Bull, A. H., & Co., N. Y. and Baltimore Seager S.S. Co., Inc., N. ¥. Boulogne 
Callaghan, Atkinson & Co., N. Y. Sgitcovich S., & Co., Galveston, Texas. London, Liverpool 
Campbell, A. R., & Co., Galveston. Eenbee, Humphre; y & > a ee 2 Manchester 
Carolina C ompany, Charleston, S. C. Atl. Maritime Corp., W ashington. Piraeus, Patras, Salonica 
Clinchfield Nav. Co., N. Y. hee se C. H., & Son, Boston. Ragusa, Venice, Bari, Ancona 
Clyde Ste amship Co. N. Y. Standard Steamshi > Ce. Be Ee Rotterdam, Antwerp 
Colum. Pac. Shipping C o., Portland, Ore. State a_—e - o., Baltimore. Scandinavian Ports 
Cosmopol. a om o., N. Y. Steele, J. H. W., & Co., Inc., Galveston. Scandinavian and Baltic Ports 
Cummins, A. D., & Co., Philade Iphia. Strachan Shin ni Co. ; Savannah, Ga. Spain, Portugal 
Robt. Doilar & Co., San Francisco. Struthers & Dixon, San Francisco. 
Earn Line Ste amsbip Co., Philadelphia. Sudden & Christenson, San ma isco. South America 
E x: or Steel S.S. Co., N. Y. Susquehanna 8.58. Co., Inc., , . 7 
Evans & Sons, San Francisco. Swayne & Hoyt, Inc., San irrencis isco. Bahia, Rio de Janeiro 
Kiweil, J. W., & Co., N. Y. Tam Int.-Ocean S.S. Co. Tampa, Fila. Brazil and Plata : 
Emery, J. S., & Co., Boston. Terminal Shipping Co., Baltimore. Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Pernambuco, 
Export Steamship C orp., N. Y. Tex. Trans. & Term. Co., N. Y. a 
Export Transport'n Co., Baltimore. Tracy, M. H., & Co., N. Y. Chi e-Iquique, Antofagasta 
Fox, Victor S., & Co., N. Y. Trosdale, Plant & Lafonta, New Orleans. Ecuador, Peru, Chile 
France & Can. O. Tr. Co., N. Y. United Am. Lines, Inc., N. Y. West Coast 
France & Can. S.S. Corp., N. Y. United Steamship Co., Galveston, Texas. : ‘ 
General Navigation ee ey U.S. & Australasia Li ine, re ene renee : 
General Steamship C orp., San Francisco. U.S. & Brazil S.S. Line, N. Y. Kingston, Matanzas, Neuvitas, Cardenas 
Globe Line, N. Y. U.S. Mail §.S. Co., Inc., N. Y. North Side 
Green Star S.S. Corp., N. Y. .s Ss. Transport Co., N. Y. South Side A | 
Gulf Export & Trans. Co., Beaumont, Tex. Van Heynigan Brok. C o., Mobile, Ala. Tampico, Mexico j 
Harris, Magill & Co. Inc., we A Waterhouse, F., & Co., Seattle, Wash. | 
ogy gg ag: N. Y. Waterman S.S. C 0. , Mobile, Ala. Islands of Atlantic, West Indies } 
Int. Fre sighting Corp., N. Y. Wessel, Duval & Co., N. Y. and Caribbean Sea } 
Intl. Maritime Corp., N. Y. West India S.S. Co. ,N. i? Jamaica. Haiti 
r ee Aes . “J . d . | 
Int. Mercantile Marine, N. Y. Whitney, J. F., & Co., N. Y. Sanchez de Macoris, Santo Domingo, D.R 
Kerr ama Co., Inc., N. Y. Williams, Diamond & Co., San Francisco. Pointe a Pitre os" 
Lind Nav. Co., N. Williamson & Rauers, Sav ‘annah, Ga. Porto Rico 
Los aioe te Pac. Nv. Co., Los Angeles. Winchester, J. H., & Co., N. San Juan, Ponce 
Luckenbach S.S. Co., N. Y. Windward Island Line, Mobile, Ala. Trinidad, Demerara 
Lykes Brothers, Galve ston, Texas. 
Mallory rea amship Co., N. Y. eae SERVICES China, Japan, Philippines and 
Mallory, C. D., & Co., Inc., N. Y. Europe e Straits Settlements 


Matson Navigation Co., San Francisco. 

















McCormack & McPherson, San Francisco. Aberdeen, Leith, Dundee Manila, Tloilo é . 
Megee, Charles, T., Philadelphia. Antwerp, Ghent, Hamburg, Rotterdam Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, 
Merch. & Min. Trans. Co. a Barcelona, Genoa, Naples, Venice _Dairen, Tientsin : } 
Merritt, J. A., & Co., Pensacola, Fla. Belfast, Dublin New Zealand and Australian Ports 
Mississippi Shipping C 0., New Orleans, La. Bilbao, Oporto, Lisbon 
Moore & McCormack Co., N. Y. Black Sea Ports India and Dutch East Indies 
Munson Steamship Line, N. Y. Bordeaux, Ghent Alexandria, Aden 
Nacirema S.S. Corp., N.Y. Bremen, Antwerp Rangoon, Calcutta, Bombay 
National Shipping. Co N. Danzig Karachi, Colombo 

| New Orl. & S.A. 5.S. New Orleans. Bremen, Hamburg Penang, Belawan, Delhi, Port Swetenham, 
N. Y. & Arg. 8. S. Co., x” } 4 Bristol, Manchester Singapore 

| og Y. & Cuba M. S.S. Co., N. Y. Christiania, Copenhagen 

| Y. & Porto Rico 8.8. Co., N. Y. Constantinople, Varna, Bourgas, Con- Africa 
No. Atl. & West. S.S. Co., Boston. stanza, other Black Sea Ports Canary Islands 
Northern S.S. Co., Inc., N. Y. Copenhagen, Gothenburg, Stockholm, North Africa, Malta, Egypt, Levant, Red 
Norton, Li illy & Co., N. Y. eval Sea Ports, Madeira, Morocco 
Oriental Navigation. Co., N. Y. Cork, Dublin, Belfast South and East Africa 
Pacific Mail S.S. Co., N. Y Dunkirk, Rotterdam Vest Coast 
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The Cruisette— 
Queen of Motor Launches 


1921 Models constitute the highest achieve- 
ment in Standardized Construction. They 
challenge comparison for: 





Staunch seaworthiness. Grace and Comfort. 
Easily sustained speed. Quality of workmanship. 
Reliability and Economy of Power Plant. 
The prices of Elco Cruisettes are much lower 
than any other boats of their dimensions, 


Standardized Models: 
33-ft. Cruisette—Speed 12 miles 
40-ft. Cruisette—Speed 11" miles 
30-ft. ELCO Express—Speed 20 miles 
36-ft. ELCO Sedan— Speed 32 miles 
50-ft. ELCO Cruiser—sleeps 8 persons 


Send for catalog. Better still, visit Bayonne 
and see these superb boats for yourself, 


Prestige Isn’t Accidental 
There is always a good sound reason for it. 
In the case of the Boston Garter "Quality 
First" became more than a slogan—more 
than two words glibly strung together. For 
over forty years it has been a factory ideal. 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, BOSTON 













THE ELCO WORKS 
Main Office and Works: 
193 Ave. A, Bayonne, N. J. 


Via C.R.R. of N.J. (Liberty Street Ferry) | eT me 
New Yorn Orrice: 11 Pine Street 












































N the permanency and simple dignity 

of a Harrison memorial are em- 
bodied the deep feeling and regard 
which prompt its erection. 








75 years of artistic and structural suc- 
cess make our service particularly val- 
uable. Write for Booklet®2 
HARRISON GRANITE CO. 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
807 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
1501 Kresge Building, Detroit 
4927 Osage Avenue, Philadelphia 
Works: Barre, Vt. 
Member of Memorial Crafts Institute 


|} HARRISON 
j MEMORIALS 


Wy 


HEAR 
360 


DEGREES OF SOUND VIBRA- 
TION, VOLUME AND CONTROL. 


—SOUNDS THE KEYNOTE OF 
YOUR EAR— 











The Latest Triumph of Science 
Ask for cireular ““Makes You Hear.’’ This tells 


all about it and how it becomes yours. 
The Magniphone Co., 29 E. Madison St., Chicago Dept. 13 
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HERCULES 


Explosives 
Chemicals 
Naval St ores 











The Pressure Gauge 


Out of the thousands of men who use Hercules Dynamite 
daily probably very few ever think of the experimental 
work that is done to make this dynamite meet their needs 


exactly. 
tenance of high standards. 


Yet this work is of vital importance in the main- 


In one of the laboratories of the Hercules Experimental 
Station at Kenvil, N. J., stands a massive steel cylinder 
with a door at one end resembling the breech block of a 


12-inch gun. 


By accurately measuring the pres- 
sure of the gases developed by 
the explosion of a small charge 
of dynamite within the cylinder, 
the pressure gauge provides one 
test for determining the strength 
of that explosive. These gases 
can be drawn off and analyzed. 
This analysis is highly impor- 
tant because for work under- 
ground, in confined spaces, an 
explosive must not only provide 
power to tear down the mate- 
rials, but it must do so by pro- 
ducing gases non-injurious to 
those who inhale them. More- 
over, the character of the gases 
indicates whether the explosive 
tested was made on a formula 


This machine is called a pressure gauge. 


so balanced that all ingredients 
contribute fully towards a useful 
purpose, or, as the chemist would 
say, whether detonation and com- 
bustion were complete. 


The Hercules Powder Co. is con- 
stantly conducting these tests in 
the development of new explo- 
sives. It is by virtue of such re- 
search—this strict verification of 
the properties of every explosive 
bearing the name Hercules—that 
the miner, the quarryman, the 
farmer and the engineer can 
depend upon Hercules Prod- 
ucts to carry on the constructive 
work that sustains our industrial 
life. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Chicago Salt Lake City 
Pittsburg, Kan. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
San Francisco New York 








Chattanooga Hazleton, Pa. 
y St. Louis Joplin 
Denver Wilmington, Del, 
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yeu HE R it be a large country estate 

a small suburban home, an Anchor Post 
Electric Weld Railing or Wire Fence will pro- 
tect and dignify the property for years tocome. 


Permanence 


or 


We 
gate 
Our 


undertake the erecting work. 


Its splendid construction insures a strong 


and effective enclosure, 


Boston, 79 Milk St. 
rtford, 902 Main St. 


ano Jericho T urapike Chicago, 8 So. I 


which will not sag, 

rust through, or lose its perfect alignment. 
Prior to May 1st, 167 Broadway 

es30G ANCHOR Post Iron Works, 50 Cuurcu St., New York 

SALES OFFICES 


Philadelphia, Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
Cleveland, Guardian Bldg. 


An 


Yearborn St. 


upon request. 
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Erecting Service 


design, manufacture, and erect fences, 
‘s and railings for all types of property. 
Sales Offices can submit estimates and 


illustrated booklet will be mailed you 








Pittsburgh, Jenkins Arcade 
Rochester, 1006 Main St., East 
Richmond, 119 Mutual Bldg. 
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HODGSO 


Great for youngsters are Hodgson 


Portable Play Houses. They are easy 
to erect and are warm, cozy and 
attractive. 

Hodgson Houses are used, too, for 
studios, garages, cottages, poultry 
houses, etc. Clear instructions for 
erection are furnished with each house. 
Skilled labor is not needed. 


Write for illustrated catalog. 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 
Room 266, 71-73 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 


Portable 
HOUSES 


TELL TOMORROW’S 


White's Weather Prophet tore- 
SA. caste the weather 8 to 24 Weather 
Dy, hoursinadvance, Nota mmm 
toy but a scientifically constructed 
instrument working automatically, 
Handsome, reliable and everlasting. 
An Ideal Present 


Made doubly interesting by the little 
figures of Hansel and Gretel and the 
Witch, who come in and out to tell you 
address in U. 


what the weather will be. $ 12 25 
Agents Wanted ne receipt 7 
9. 


Size 6 %4x7 4: fully guar- 
DAVID WHIT 419 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Are You Seeking a Summer Camp? 


The SPECIAL CAMP SECTION 
of this issue offers a real help 

















Have Birds 


PNeeltistem Colti ad s (ey iit- 


Would you like to see the wild 
birds around your home and 
grounds, all their home- keeping 
secrets, their pretty ways? Would 
you like to hear their songs, have 
them keep the injurious insects 
away? Send for our circular of 
bird attracting devices and a list 
of trees and shrubs that attract 
birds. 


it's the inside of 
Reiber Bird Homes 
that is different, as 
well as the outside, 


Reiber Bird Reserve 


Box 90, West Webster, N. Y. 
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“White as snow,” says Winthrop Wise, 
“Stays so, too it’s Kyanize.”’ 


Flows like Cream — 


Dries like Porcelain 


A brilliant, sanitary white enamel --for exterior 
or interior use. Never cracks, chips, peels or 
softens — waterproof, positively. More surface to 


the gallon than you are accustomed to expect. 


Wirite for our latest booklet, “KYANIZE- Its Im 


portance in Recent Eastern Architecture.”’ Sent free 


‘BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 


Everett Station 49 Boston, U.S.A. 


HILWA 


WHITE ENAME! 
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THE CARTER’S INK CO 


\ \80STON MONTREAL 
NEWYORK ‘CHICAGO 


aE. 

















“Once Over— 
Twice 
Cleane 





Turn THAT LEVER to the left and you have 
the type that cleans by powerful suction alone. 
Turn TH iT LEVER to the right and you have 

> type that cleans by a combination of the same 
menaid suction and correctly speeded Motor 
Driven Brush. 


Complete In Its Usefulness 


~~ simply a suction cleaner of just the right intensity. Nor yet with a 


Motor Driven Brush correctly speeded to insure the greatest efficiency. 


The Electric Sweeper-Uac is Even More 
With the turn of a lever you may either clean by the use of the powerful suc- 
tion alone or with this same powerful suction and Motor Driven Brush 
combined. 
Thus the Electric Sweeper-Vac truly combines the two recognized types of 
cleaners, with every necessary feature, yet with an ease of operation and acces- 
sibility unequalled. 


Write to us for name of nearest Sweeper-Vac dealer — Dealers write us for 1921 selling plans 


M.S. Electric pNEUVAC 
WRIGHT ( 4 

co. WEEPER — lA a ae 
Manufacturers eer Fremont 


Street 


_—" With Motor Driven V Brush — worcssws 


ass. 
ass. 
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$a exquisite mellow mildness and refreshing 


flavor have never been equalled by any cigarette in 
the world at any price. Ther satisfying excellence 
is really a revelation to the most fastidious smoker. 


Appreciation of very unusual and very superior to- 
bacco quality becomes keen after the enjoyment of 
smoking Camels and it will prove particularly grat- 
ifying to realize that Camels leave no unpleasant 
cigaretty aftertaste nor unpleasant cigaretty odor. 


Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically 
sealed packages of 20 cigarettes for 20 cents 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N, C, 
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GRAND RAPIDS 


REPUTATION 


(PATENT PENDING) 


GUNN “Lino Tope 





Invented and made there. 


Office Desk Writing Beds 


Get more wear than any article of wood 
that is varnished. 


“LINO” TOPS End Disfigurements 


No varnish to mar. Restful to the eyes. 


An ideal writing surface, impervious to wear 
and stains. 

Feels like kid to the hands, strikingly handsome 
appearance. 

Used on “NEW GUNN DESKS” (over 40 patterns) 
in all woods and finishes. 


Full particulars on request. 
Cross Section Mailed FREE 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. 
1878 Broadway 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
































The Proper Private School 


for your children is perhaps the most 
important choice you have to make. 
If you have difficulty in making a 
selection from among the large number 
of schools advertised in this issue, feel 
perfectly free to write us for informa- 
tion and suggestions, stating the kind 
of school wanted, the locality preferred, 
and the age of the student for whom 
assistance is required. 


School Information Bureau 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
Franklin Square New York 





THE MOST EXCLUSIVE APARTMENT BUILDINGS 
AND HOMES ARE EQUIPPED WITH 
HERRICK REFRIGERATORS 





Herrick sraxs 


CLEAN 


You can enjoy the same refrigerator advan- 
tages as tenants of “Gold Coast” apartment 
buildings paying up to $1000 per month 
rental. The reasonable cost of the HERRICK 
Refrigerator makes its permanent cleanliness 
available to the most modest home. 


The HERRICK stays clean. This is due to 
the constant scientific circulation of pure, 
cold, dry air that keeps the whole interior 
free from moisture. Good dealers have right 
sizes for homes, hotels, clubs, stores, etc., with 
choice of three kinds of lining including the 
magnificent white opal plate glass. 
Outside icing feature, if desired, for conven- 
ience in summer and iceless refrigeration in 
cool weather. Water cooler attachment, if 
specified. Name of nearest HERRICK dealer 
on request. 

Send for Free Booklet 

“FOOD SAFETY” 


Contains valuable hints for arrang: of food in any re- 
frigerator to secure best results; also other helpful infor- 
mation. Write for free copy. 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
305 River Street, Waterloo, lowa 


‘Food keeps BEST in the 


HERRICK 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRIGERATORS 
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HAVE YOU ALL THE 
CLOTHES YOU WANT? 





If you have—you aren’t a woman! 
If you haven’t—read this: 


Do you get excited—or wistful—or resentful— 
or just plain determined, when you see the bolts of 
lovely crisp sweetpea-colored organdy? The puffs 
of dotted swiss? The good-looking linens in peach 
and flame, and raspberry? The mulls and voiles 
and English prints? 

Why, they’re all so delightfully cheap, compared 
to Winter fabrics! They look so easy to work with. 
The colors are so clear and fresh, and young. And 
you can just see the rows and rows of adorable 
little tub frocks they're going to be— 

If you could only sew! 

Listen! 

Have youtwo hands? Anda nice sharp needle? 
And three or four empty hangers in your clothes 
closet? Then go right back and buy your pattern. 
Yesterday, meri. you couldn't sew. But to-day 
you can. Because there’s a new word-— 


VELIOR 


(Now included with new Butterick Patterns) 


The new word inherits everything that belongs to the two other words 
that mean the most in the style world—Delineator, the magazine; and 
Butterick, the pattern. 

Deltor shows you, step by step, just how the experts would go about it, if 
they were to make up the frock from the pattern. 

You can do it yourself and save from soc to $10 on the material alone. 


It sounds too good to be true? Too easy to be 
possible? Well, who would have thought paper 


patterns practical till Butterick invented them! 


BUTTERICK @& 
Style Leaders of the World pes 
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“No lameness for me’’ 


] Thus speaks one who knows the 
' folly of aching muscles and stiffness 
which so often follow the exertion 
of outdoor sports. 


A rub down with 








“Te ¢ 


prevents these painful after-effects. 


Stimulating to overtaxed muscles, 
soothing to aching joints, healing 
to strains— 

Antiseptic, too, eliminating possible in- 
fection from cha.ng or scratches— 

Not greasy, causing no stains on 
clothes— 

Use of Absorbine, Jr., insures freedom 
from lameness which may result from 
strenuous exercise. 


-_ 








$1.25 a bottle at your druggist’s or a 
liberal trial bottle sent for ten cents. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
432 Temple Street - Springfield, Mass. 
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To introduce our library to one million more 
readers we offer for a short time the most fa- 
mous books—fiction, sex, will power, spiritualism, 
drama, etc., by famous authors, such as Twain, 
Kipling,Shaw, Doyle, Balzac, etc., atonly 25ceach. 


12 Big Books $1 


As a get-acquainted offer we will one the followin 
books of 64 to 128 pages each, for only $1. Conven: a 
ket size. Comple te original texts, good paper, cl 
wpe. This is what you get: 12 of De Maupassant’s 

Famous Love Stories; Case For Birth Control; 
Debate on Spiritualism, b Conan Doyle & Joseph Mc- 
Cabe; 5 Love Stories, by alzac; Psycho-Anal ~ 

Tolstoi; Last Days of 

ugo; The Country of t 

Poe’s Tales of Myste 

English As She ts ‘Spoke, by 
Mark Twain; Epigrams of Bernard Shaw. gg 
send $1 bill or stamps at our risk. All twelve books 
mailed tpaid. Money back if not satisfied. Any 
one above, 25 cents. Catalog of over 200 books 
"free with first order. 


APPEAL PUB CO.,_102 Appeal Bidg.._ Girard, Kan. | 
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ARE YOU SEEKING A SCHOOL? ! 


Aspirin 


The SPECIAL SCHOOL SECTION 


of this issue offers a real help 











Cuticura Soap 











IS IDEAL 66 ” 
For the Hand Always say ““Bayer 
Soap, Ointment, Taleum,28c.¢ here. For samples Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer manufacture of Mono- 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dep t.D, Malden,Mass. aceticacidester of Salicylicacid 
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On the “Irish Question” the Attitude 


of most intelligent Americans is 


B i anyone can tell me the true story 
of just what is the trouble in Ireland, 

I wish he would do so.” The news- 
papers give practically no facts—except 
casualties. Some infer the trouble is due 
to religion. Others deny that. Nobody 
seems to know. Every publisher knows 
this—the facts about Ireland are hard 
to get. No one yet knows them or has 
published them. Metropo.itan has de- 
termined to give America the 


First True Story of Ireland 


Since February William Hard has been 
digging up the truth of the Irish question. 
Metropouiran sent Hard to Ireland 
because he is the fairest, most honest, most 

enetrating journalist in the United States. 

le is adept at making complicated issues 
simple, human, and understandable. He 
will do this for the Irish question. 


William Hard 


in 1917 explained first to America through 
Metropouitan the political situation and 
aims of the Cechoslovaks. At that time 
most people in America didn’t know 
whether Cechoslovak meant a_ religious 
creed or nervous malady. 


The policy of MeTRopoLITAN for years 
has been to find and present important and 
fresh material of national import. “The 
Life of Maria Botchkareva,” the leader of 
the Russian Women’s Death Battalion is a 
case in point. Americans had only the 
vaguest ideas about Lenine and his rule 
in Russia until Raymond Robins’ articles 
in METROPOLITAN gave the true story. 
Both these series were published in advance 
of any general public information on the 
subject. 


The article by William Hard on condi- 
tions in Haiti caused a great ruction, but 
no one denied its truth. Mr. Burleson 
decided to stop the magazine and after 
holding it up for a few days he found he had 
to change his min]. 


“The Intimate Diary of Margot As- 
quith,” since published by a newspaper 
syndicate and also in book form, appeared 
first in Metropouitan. That was the 
biggest magazine “scoop” of 1920. 


In the March, 1921, METROPOLITAN 
Wallace Thompson’s article explained the 
real situation in Mexico to-day. It is the 
first time the facts have been presented to 
America. 


Correct National News First 


That has been the policy which has made 
Merropouitan successful and a_ real 
opinion-making influence for years—the 
giving of correct national news and giving 
it first. 


And that is the job on our hands now— 
to give the truth about Ireland and to give 
it first. William Hard will do that. You 
can read the rea/ truth about Ireland in the 
May Metropo titan now published. Other 
articles by Hard on Ireland will follow. 
He will stay in Ireland until he has the case 
completed. These Irish articles are the 
most important now being published in 
American periodical journalism. 


You can get the METROPOLITAN from 
your newsdealer—or any newsstand—for 
25 cents. If you prefer, send us your ad- 
dress and $3.00 and the METROPOLITAN 
will be mailed you for a year. 


Metropolitan 


H. J. Whigham, Publisher 


432 Fourth Ave 


New York City 
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GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
OF ENGLAND 
CATHEDRAL ROUTE 


East Anglia, Home of the Pilgrim Fathers, Dickens and 
Tennyson Districts, Seaside Resorts, Golf. 


THE FELIX HOTEL 


Felixstowe, England 
The most magnificently appointed establishment on the 
‘ast Coast of England, owned and managed by the Great 
Eastern Railway Co. Illustrated brochure on request. 


HARWICH ROUTE 


England to the Continent 
via HARWICH and HOOK OF HOLLAND 
Also via HARWICH and ANTWERP 
DIRECT TO BATTLEFIELDS 
VIA HARWICH—ZEEBRUGGE 
Luxurious Turbine Steamers. Pullman Car Trains 
Apply for illustrated booklet, 
“The World War Battlefields of Belgium and France” 
H. J. Ketcham, Gen. Agt., 311 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















ON SECRET SERVICE 
By William Nelson Taft 


Detective yarns that have actually happened! 
Thrilling as a Conan Doyle or Gaboriau story. $2.00 


HARPER #& BROTHERS, Franklin Sq... New York 





When you visit Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls 


Stop at Hotel Lenox, Buffalo’s ideally 
located hotel. 


Convenient to theater, shopping, and 
business districts, yet quietly situated, 
away from the noise, dust and con- 
fusion of a strictly down town hotel. 


European Plan—Every room an out- 
side room—Fireproof, modern, excel- 
lent cuisine. 


Rates from $2.50 per day— 


On Empire Tours—Road guide free. 


C. A. MINER, Managing Director 
North St. at Delaware Ave. 














The Real Need for 
the Summer Camp 


An interesting and authorita- 
tive article under this title may 
be found in the Summer 
Camp Section in the front 


part of this issue. 











Trustworthy Friends for 
Travelers 
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Accepted the world over as the best funds for travelers. 


"A'B-A’ siz, Cheques 


For particulars, write to 





Bankers Trust Company, New York City 
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CALIFORNIA 








e@ppears every anvutt in the United States exclusively in 

THE QUALITY GROUP MAGAZINES 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY- CENTURY-HARPERS-REVIEW of REVIEWS 

y SCRIBNERS and WORLDS WORK, InTHE CANAD/AN MAGAZINE in Canada 

Send postage for advice where and how to go. The right hotel etc 
For space and rates in our departments write to 


y} 
» THE WHERE TO- "GO BUREAU. Inc 8 Beacon St, Boston Mass. USA Get roe 





















































Ml the year round 


YOSEMITE ; 
National Park ! 


Every month in the year, Yosemite 
National Park in California exte nds 
its welcome to all travelers to enjoy 
its motor tours, horseback ndes, sum- 
mer and winter recreations, seasonal trout fish 
ing, mountain climbing with experienced guides 
and the exceptional beauty and majesty of its 
world famous natural wonders, 

The new three-day Y T S$ tour of the Park, 
156 miles by rail, and 230 miles by auto stage, 
offers a special attraction this year between June 
and October 1, reaching all main points of in- 
terest including Merced River Canyon, Yosemite 
Valley, Hetch Hetchy Valley, Wawona Big Trees, 
and (after June 15) Glacier Point, at a cost of 
of only $33.80 for round trip transportation from 
Merced, California, where all main line railroad 
tickets permit free stopover privilege. 

See Yosemite this year. Write today for free 
illustrated descriptive folder. Address 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK CO. 
Dept. “A” 
9 Save Money - Time 


TRAVELING? * Trouble. Join our 


TRAVEL CLUB. Send $10 formembership 
Includes subscriptions to two magazines 
AMERICAN TRAVEL BUREAU, 437 


37 
Ave., N. ¥., or 517 So. Spring, Los Angeles 


Fourth at Main 

Los Angeles VAN NUYS HOTE 
Centrally located. Excellent cafe in con 
nection. The best of accommodations at 
moderate prices. Folder mailed on request 


MINNESOTA 
A summer outing in virgin wilderness, 
Finest canoe waters on continent. Moose, 
deer, primitive Indians. Special provision 
for young or old. Deer Isiand, Ranier, Minn 


PENNSYLVANIA __ 
Buena Vista Spring “Hotel 


‘Blue Ridge Mountains." 
Franklin Co., Pa. Altitude 2,000 feet. Golf, tennis 
etc. Open June—Oct. John J. Gibbons, Mgr 


rena Vista Springs 





Yosemite, California | 


Fifth} 








NEW YORK 
fr 3s. Hotel St. James 29°28: 


\pMidway between Fifth Avenue and Broadway. An 
hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmosphere and 
appointments of a well-conditioned home. Much 
favored by women traveling without escort. 3 min- 
k to 40 theatres and al! best shops. Rates 
let_on_ application Ww onNson QuiNw. 


|HOTEL JHARGRAVE 









West 72d Street, N. ¥. 300 rooms, eac h with bath 
Absolutely sooty One block to 2d St. entrance 
of Central Park. Comfort and refine cmnent on mbined 





with mod Se nd fo or illustratec 1 bo " klet. ot. 
| ADIRONDACK MTS. N. Y. 


OHAWK 4th Lake. eo age A 125. Lat- 
est equipment, electricity, 
&C Cottages running water every room 
Garage. Longstaff, Old Forge, N. Y. 


Adirondack Preserve to Rent 
A square mile of forest surrounding a 
beautiful lake. Three cottages and garage. 
Write G. H. LoNGSTAFF, Old Forge, N. Y 


PAUL SMITH’S HOTEL 


Cap. 500. All rooms with bath. Am. & Eur. 
Service. Hotel, Casino, Cottage & House- 
ke eping Camp ‘Life on St. Regis & Osgood 
Chain of Lakes. Golf, Dancing. Fine Roads. 
Paul Smith’s Hotel Co. , Paul Smith’s, N. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW COTTAGES — 
““Adirondacks.'’ On the shore of the beautiful 
Fourth Lake where nature is supreme. Homelike. 
Established reputation for superior excellence of 


table. Booklet. C. O. PETRIE, Old Forge, N. ) a 


__ NEW. ORLEANS a ae 





ate rates. 

















New Oh leans 
=, 


(The St. Charles 


4E ST. CHARLES ‘management is 
sending all over the world the unique 
and delici ious Louisiana sweetmeat ‘gx 
OLD MAMMY” 
CREOLE PRALINES 


“APound and a Half for a Dollar and a Half 





with 25¢ added for postage and 
insurance, anywhere $1.75. 
Send 25 in swamps for sample praline im souvense bows 
Addrew ST. CHARLES HOTEL, New Orleaat 
™ Send for Beckles” 


“RHODE ISLAND —_ 
GREEN INN 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, RHODE ISLAND 


A Place for Particular People 


ON THE OCEAN FRONT 


June to October Henry W.T. Dutton, Prop 








Where-to-go | for June closes May 2 




















Opens May 28th 
Completed 1920. Modern in every detail. 
Overlooking boulevard & ocean. Midway 
between Boston and Portland. All sum- 
mer recreations. Excellent 18-hole Golf at 
Country Club. Ideal for motor pasties and 
permanent guests. Am. & Eur. plan. Write 
or bookle GEO. R. SANFORD, Mgr. 

ae Manager Mayflower Inn, 
*lymouth, Mass.) 


~ Mountainview Hotel & Cottages 
In the forest on lake shore of the famous Rangeley 
region. Bathing Boating Salmon and trout 
fishing, both trolling and fly-casting. Best of every- 
thing. Write for booklet to Mountainview, | Me. 


Ocean V lew House, Swans 3 Island, | Me. 

Farm & seafood, Best sea fishing. Boat- 
ing. Tennis. Casino. Solid comfort & mod- 
erate rates. Open June 15. Capt. W. Herrick 


LAKE PARLIN HOUSE AND CAMPS 
invite you to enjoy the grandest of vacations 
1,600 ft. above sea level 
H. P _ Me Kenney. Prop., 








Best trout fishing. Garage 

Jac kman Me. Booklet 
Ouananiche . Lodge and Camps 
Famous salmon fly-fishing in Grand Lake early in 
May and in 3 mile Stream June 1. Write W. G. Rose, 
Grand Lake Stream, Washington County, Maine. 


MASSACHUSETTS __ 


390 Commonwealth Ave,Boston, 
The Distinctive Boston 
“#™~ House, called by globe 
trotters one of the most homelike 
and attractive hotels in the world 
Modest rates. Our booklet has quide 
te historic Boston_and vicinity. 
Send to me for it AP Costello,Mgr 
a a a a 


he as BEACH HOUSE f Siasconset, 


Golf. Surf Bathing. Tennis, etc. all the 
benefits on land of of an Ocean Vv oyage. 


MAYFLOWER INN 


Plymouth’s finest hotel. Sit- 

uated on the sightly eleva- 

tion of Manomet Point, di- 

~« rectly on the ocean front, 

the MAYFLOWER makes an 

*. ~ ideal summer home. Unex- 

celled cuisine. Salt water connection 

in every bath. Full privileges of the 

Plymouth Country Club are extended 

to Mayflower guests. Excellent golf 
course and tennis courts. Booklet. 



































In the famous s Rangeley region. Elevation 2000 
feet. On high forest land on 2 mile lake. 





Oo RK c AM P 
LOON LAKE, MAINE 


Private cabins with open fireplaces and bath 
Trout & salmon fishing. Golf near. Garage. Booklet. 
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Quaint Cape 





CANADA 
VANCOUVER 


The Pt, . to "” _ scenic | | 
beauties of Bntish Columbia — the 
Wonderland of the Pacific Northwest. 
Fourth City of Crasth. age gene summer 


climate. Hundreds of miles scenic motor 


@rurl iri) TRUNK | 
National 8 


drives. Golfing, Fishing, Mountain Climbing, etc. 


Send for Illustrated Folder 


Vancouver Publicity Bureau (Room 150) 
326 Seymour St., v 


ancouver, Canada 





VISIT VANCOUVER THI THIS SUMMER. 





NORTHERN ONTARIO 
TEMAGAMI WABI-KON CAMP | 
LAKE TEMAGAMI 
A real North Woods Comp a heart of four million } 
acres of virgin forest. 02 Lakes. Wonderful | 
fishing. One night from rs vronto. Write for book- 
let, MISS ORR, 250 Wright Ave., Toronto, Ont 


WALKER HOUSE tyiinis 

ONTARIO 
Adjoining Union Station in heart of busi- 
ness district, 1 block from 8. 8S. wharves. 


Am. or Eur. plan. Special attention to 
Ladies & Children travelingalone. B Booklet. 








Y 
CANADA Calls You! 


Hay fever unknown. Restful relaxation of camp 


" life or luxury of finest hotels. Algonquin Park, 
LOUR LODGE 3 = Cores | Musk: ‘ka Lakes, Georgian Bay, Lake of Bays, | 





| Kawartha Lakes, Timagami, Nipigon, Quetico, 


Free from flies, mosquitoes, oni bay fs ve .. 


Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing, Fishing. | Lower St. Lawrence and Maritime Provinces. 


Garage. Write for booklet. | Seee Te, stiante, —= = _ so cto wilige 
~~ MICHIGAN mbdia, em r Seaedal rie me a ae o . c : € 
FOR AREAL VACATION TRY | ‘visiicstans i. chteians thas 
| at 1270 .N.Y., +A St., € 
3 Fishing ne saree in virgin Saaea a “te 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Alberta 
NORTHEASTERN MICHIGAN ONCE 


Tell us what you want. & British Columbia. Full information from G. T 


Miles of Beaches, Fishing, etc. | Bell, P. T. M., Grand Trunk Railway System, Mont 
State Parks ah ‘amping. j real, or H. H. Melanson, P. T. M., Canadian | 
Vacation Dept., E. Mic shigan Bureau | National Railways, Toronto 








That ve ity. Mic © * 
__ Send 4 cents in stamps Steines | 
BAY VIEW HOUS Bay View, Mich. 
Golf and tennis, 
boating, bathing, fishing. Good beds, good dates 500. On a 1,200 acre! 
meals, good roads, garage. No hay fever. wooded island in the Lake of 
Beautiful outlook over Little Traverse Bay Bays, *‘ Highlands of Ontario.” 
35th season opens June 1. Write for rates. U ne xcelled Wg Hop feng: 
\ fishing, dancing, gol ay fever 
TOURS unknown. 145 miles north of| 


Toronto. Write for free litera- 
EUROPE ture. Ask for Booklet W. 
C. G. ORTTENBURGER, 
France— British Isles— Switzerland 907 Merchants Loan & Trust Building, 


elgium — Holland — Italy Chicago. 
First-class throughout. Moderate rates A. B. CHOWN 


1270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
The Continental Tours 


Largest Summer Hotel in Canada 
Arranged by 
Frank Tourist Co. || LAKE TIMAGAN 


489 Fifth Avenue, New York 
. me, Now E<¢ IN NORTHERN ONTARIO. High | 
219 So. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa, | invigorating altitude. No hay fever, ra 


a , ns no mosquitoes Best fishing, 
EUROPE ee ng on lines from Cana- pea camping; good guides. 
dian and United States ports. | Hotel & island camps, comfort- 
High-class accommodation, also hotels & compart- able beds, fine table, every com- 
ments train de luxe abroad. Expert organizers & fort and attention ” ae night 
travel specialists. The Jules Hone Travel Agencies, fromToronto. Write for booklet 
9 St. Lawrence Blvd, Montreal, Queboc, Canada. Timagami Fur Co., 


HONOLULU TOURS |) yere= jaz 


20 days or longer—frequent departures 
by largest steamers from San Francisco 
Rates $385 up, including all expenses. 


Frank Tourist Co. , 489 5th Av. N.Y. 


219 So. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. HOTEL RONNOCO 


Accommo- 



















































py, = A Land of Vacation Sport and Rest—Fishing, Bathing, ppailing, Golf 


Write Advertising Department, Room 506, New Haven, Ct., 





Seashore 
Country 
Lakes 


Cod 





EUROPE 


Tours de luxe 


Spring — Summer — Fall 
Small groups limited th 15 members 


Around 


WORLD 


Small groups limited to 10 members 
Departures October, November, Dec. 


JAPAN -- CHINA 


Small groups limited to 12 members 


PACIFIC COAST 


California— Alaska— National 


Parks— Canadian Rockies, etc. 
Small groups limited to 15 members 


Private Tours 


Arranged for families or friends, with 
escort or Independently, anywhere, at 
any time. 
Best hotels and steamers 
Highest type of service and 
Accommodations throughout 


Send for book of Tour desired 


Frank Tourist Co. 
Established 1875 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York 
219 So. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Where-to-go advertising cove! rs N. America | W rite f for data and I mention _Where-to- -O 





Vacation Bureau, Dept. ‘Hy BANGOR & ARO 





‘CANN’S TOURS DE LUXE 


to California, the National Parks, 

Alaska, Europe, also short tours to 
Canada, Great Lakes, etc. Write for Book- 
let * BY * illustrated and descriptive. 
M’CANN’S TOU RS, Inc., 1328 Bway., N. Y. 








SUMMER TOURS TO 


EUROPE 


to suit individual purse and purpose 
Sailings June 1k, 25 and July 
Interesting Itineraries 


Write to 


Bureau of University Travel 
4 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 


EUROPE 1921 


Parties enrolling now. Moderate prices. 
om interesting routes. Great success 
920. 


Franklin St. 
Temple Tours “foston, Mass. 


Europe and Round the World 
Pacific Coast, Alaska & National Parks 


Ask for references — yen. Booklets 
Gillespie, Kinports & Beard 
lis Walnut Street 


59 W. 37th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











New York City 


TRAVEL IN EUROPE 


Superb routes ART, LITERATURE 
Splendid leaders HISTORY, FRENCH 
Satisfactory prices SPANISH, ITALIAN 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 
65-B Franklin St. Boston, Mass. 





HUNTING 
- GANOBING EEP IN THE MAINE WOOD CAMPING 
IN VIRGIN COUNTRY, AS COMFORTABLE OR AS RIGOROUS AS YOU CARE TO MAKE IT 


Experienced guides make solitudes Safe as at home. Easily accessible. All kinds of oe ON for both men and women. 
Send 10 cents for ‘‘ IN THE MAINE WOODS 1921”; contains all you wish to know, articles, illustrations, m 


OSTOOK R. R., Bangor, Me. 


8, etc. ; many times worth price. 
































tm: Greenbrier 


Warre Surpxor SPRINGS 
West Virginia 


Society’s most famous 
resort for more than 
a century. 


Golf and Tennis spell Health 
—as well as Sport—at White 
Sulphur Springs. In the glory 
of its mountain Springtime, it 
is especially appealing. 

Its Mineral Waters and Baths 
have been famous for more 
than a century. The medical 
department, with its diagnos- 
tic laboratories, assures scien- 
tific and individual applica- 
tion of these natural health 
resources. 


Three superior golf courses be- 
gin and end at the comfortable 
club house. Five perfectly 
kept clay tennis courts. En- 
chanting trails for foot or 
horse. And The Greenbrier, a 
great country house, offers a 
social charm—mellowed by 
society’s favor since Colonial 
Times. 
European Plan only—but no 
higher than first class Ameri- 
can Plan. On Main Line, 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad. 
FRED STERRY H. M. TAIT 
Managing Dir. Resident Mer. 
For reservations, address 
the Plaza, New York, or 


The Greenbrier 




















1104 Years of Good Books | 


EUROPE’S 
MOR NING 
AFTER 


By Kenneth L. Roberts 


Booth Tarkington says 
of this book: 

“Kenneth L. Roberts tells 
us what we wish to know and 
what we need to know about 
Europe to-day. He tells us 
the best of it and the worst 
of it, but even when he tells 
us the worst of it he can- 
not prevent himself from 
being an incorrigibly humor- 
ous American abroad. t 


Read what Roberts writes about 
Paris, for example: “ Heigh-ho! 
Those snub-nosed taxicabs and 
the Eiffel Tower rising out of 
the gray mists of early morning! 
Those bead bags and that glit- 
tering imitation jewelry. 
Those neat and Gallic maidens 
with the snappy black eyes which 
roam and roam! Those beards! 
Those cooking! Those wine! 


That dear Paris! Ah oui!” 


An American book for every 
American. All bookstores. $3.00 


‘Harper 8 Brothers 


; Est.1817 = = we 
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Guaranty 


ervice to Travelers 


WHATEVER MAGNET attracts 
him, in our own country or 
abroad, the traveler’s way can 
be safeguarded by Guaranty 
Travel Funds—convenient, 
self-identifying, replaceable if 
lost, accepted everywhere. 


For ordinary expenses, take 
Guaranty Travelers Checks; for 
larger amounts, or as a reserve 
fund against emergencies, a 
Guaranty Letter of Credit. 





On sale at banks. Ask your 
bank, or write to us, for a de- 
scriptive booklet, “Guaranty 
Service to Travelers.” 





GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE CONSTANTINOPLE 


Capita & SurpPLus $50,000,000 RESOURCES OVER $800,000,000 
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THE SUMMER CAMP 


For your boy—your girl 


If you are planning to send your boy or girl to a camp next 
summer, we would commend for ad consideration the 
announcements that appear in this Summer Camp Section 
in the front part of this issue. 






The facilities of our School Information Bureau are also at 
your command for any additional assistance you may require 
in selecting the summer camp best suited to your demands, 


he Story-tel 3 Address 
oe ey Se oon P tsi Sete 
HARPER MAGAZINE, Franklin Sq., New York City 


School Information Bureau 
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The Great Dagoba. 


A Street in Mukden: Shouts and clat- 
ter mean a caravan going through. 
It passes the ancient Palace of the 
Manchu Emperors. People swarm 
around. Behold the little Manchu 
street-vender who sells you kumquats, 
the get-rich-quick bean oil magnate 
in gorgeous embroideries, the famous 
actor from one of the Chinese 
theatres! 

Beneath a towered gateway leading 
out through the great brick wall that 
surrounds the Old Town you'll find 
a busy money-changer behind his tiny 
table. Oriental splendor and amaz- 
ing picturesqueness crowd the hu- 
tung, or streets, of Mukden. 

In thesurrounding forests 


The South Manchuria Rail- 
way, running through 
Korea (Chosen) and Man- 
churia, is the only railway 
in the Orient with all- 
American equipment. It 
conducts a chain of hotels- 
de-luxe, travel bureaus, 
banks, and city and country 
clubs. 





Mukden’s busy Main Street— Looking toward Drum Tower. 


Through 
Mukden Streets 













a 





BS. 
The Mukden Wall 


stand the Imperial Mausoleums—spots 
of matchless beauty — Pei-ling, Tung- 
ling and Yung-ling. Temples and 
Lama towers show white through the 
trees. 

Yet—a step beyond the Small 
West Gate and into the waiting horse 
tramway and you’re whisked away 
into the astonishingly modern part of 
Mukden which is under the adminis- 
tration of the South Manchuria Rail- 
way, and which boasts a fine water 
supply and all facilities for hygiene, 
education and industry. Here is situ- 
ated the famous Yamato Hotel, part of 
the South Manchuria Railway system, 
where every European and American 
comfort is provided for guests. 


Your Host and Guide 


South Mancuauria 
RAILWAY 


For allinformation and 
free travel literature, 
write Yozo Tamura, 
South Manchuria Rail- 
way Company, 111 
Broadway, New York. 
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“the Midnight Sun” 


A Summer Cruise to Iceland, 
the North Cape and Norway 


with visits also to Edinburgh, Amsterdam, 
Antwerp and London 


Sailing from New York, June 25 
Rates $850 and upward 


The Ideal Vacation Tour 


If you have ever gone cruising to foreign lands you 
know the delights of informal days at sea and the 
unflagging interest aroused by visits to strange, new 
ports. ‘The feeling of being an alien—that sometimes 
comes to a traveler—is always lacking on a cruise. 
The ship—‘“your home”—is waiting in the harbor. 


The Raymond-Whitcomb North Cape Cruise will give 


you the greatest amount of enjoyment and exhilaration. 


Write for our North Cape booklet 


Cther Tours 
California, The Pacific Northwest, Alaska 
Europe, Japan-China, Round the World 


Frequent tours at the best seasons 


Send for booklet desired 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


Beacon and Park Streets, Boston 
New York—Philadelphia—Chicago—San Francisco—Los Angeles 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


GED TOURS SE CRUISES GD 











The New American 
Trans-Pacific Highway 


a short route to the Orient 
The opening of this new Trans-Pacific Highway—with the sailing 
of the U.S.S.B. S.S. Wenatchee, April 9 — fills the long-felt 


want of the traveling and shipping public for an American ser- 
vice from Puget Sound to the Orient. 

























Five modern 21,000 ton, U. S. Shipping Board, combination 
passenger and freight vessels, operated by the Admiral Line, will 
traverse this ocean highway, providing a frequency of sailings 
and excellency of service that will adequately meet the require- 
ments of the most exacting travelers and shippers. 


Whether business or pleasure bent—whether your shipments be 
large or small—the Admiral Line, in its operation of this superb 
American Merchant Fleet, stands ready to serve you. 







a S.S. WENATCHEE - - - - APRIL 9 , 
: we s & wae INE Ship and Travel , 
J S.S. WENATCHEE - - - - JUNE 11 ena. Cs 
Upon completion this service will be augmented by the a 
S.S. Bay State and two other sister ships as yet unnamed. American Flag 


For fares, reservations or detailed information 
apply to any railroad or tourist agent or 


TICKET OFFICES 
NEW YORK CITY, 17 State St. 
CHICAGO, IIL, 142 So. Clark St. 
All principal Pacific Coast cities. 

E. G. McMICKEN 

Passenger Traffic Manager 


M. J. WRIGHT 


: . Freight Traffic Manager 
| | L. C. Smith Building, ~~ 
a. * * a ve - “4 Seattle, U.S. A. b 
mx 2 IS AMERICAN Toh’, A, noe 0 oe oe 
ya i ae 2 A THE PACIFIC 


PAC-1FiIC STEAM SHIP COM PAN Y 














Bungalow Camp 
e Windermere 





Glacter Hou 
4G Glacier, E B, c. 





Emerald Lake Chalet 





5 Au Aboard fr = 
Canada's Alpine Play-Ground 








Vancouver Hote! 
Vancouver. B.C. 


A Holiday in Canada 
is an education 
in itself. 


Write, or call 
for particulars, 


So Easy to Reach 


O you want the thrill of your life— 
sports and outdoor activities in 
Alpine settings of startling grandeur? 
Then plan to spend your vacation in the 
Canadian Pacific Rockies, that Mountain 
Garden of the Giants— Five hundred 
miles of uninterrupted mountain scenery 
from Banff to Victoria, B. C. 


From June to September the Canadian Pacific 
Rockies offer you romantic trails to explore afoot 
or on horseback, roads for tally-ho or motor, ice 
capped peaks and glaciers for climbing, golf and 
tennis, lakes and mountain streams alive with 
trout, big game hunting with camera, or with 
rifle in the Fall. A chain of luxurious hotels 
from Banff and Lake Louise to Vancouver and 
Victoria, with mountain chalets at Glacier, 
Emerald Lake and Sicamous, bungalow camps 
at Field and Lake Windermere. 


And it is so easy to reach over the 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Known the World over for the Excellence of its Service 


Chateau Lake Louise 
Ui Lake Louise, Alberta 








Canadian Pacific Passenger 
Offices and Agencies in 
the United States 
Atlanta, Ga. . 220 Healey B’ldg. 
332 Washington 8t. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 611 Second Ave. South 
New York, yh Af 1231 B’ way, cor, 30th St. 
Madison Ave. & 44th St. 
after June Ist 
Philadelphia, Pa. - 629 Chest 
: . Pa. 


San isco, Cal, . 675 Market St. 
Seattle, Wash. . = 

Tacoma, Was! Pacific Ave, 
Washington, D. c. ‘019 lew York Ave, 




















The Sky-Blue Passport 


With only the Me as the limit of its visé field 




















Money IS THE GRDATEST of all passports. 


THE AMERICAN TRAVELER is known by the color of his money. If it is sky- 
blue and bears the name of the American Express Company across its face 
he is recognized instantly as one who knows how to travel; and he is treated 


accordingly, 


THOUSANDS OF AMERICANS traveling in distant lands have been amazed at 
the seeming magic of the sky-blue 


American Express Travelers Cheques 


—Worthless Pieces of Paper until counter-signed by the owner—and then 
commanding instant recognition, and immediate acceptance. 


BUT THERE IS NO MAGIC about these simple sky-blue slips. For 30 years 
they have meant the reputation and the service, as well as the money, of the 
American Express Company—with its many offices and thousands of corre- 
spondents in the great seaports and inland cities of the world. 


IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE carry English 5 or 10 4 Sterling, and French 200 
or 400 Franc Cheques. Dollar cheques for the Orient, North and South 
America and all other journeys. Buy them at Banks or Express Offices. 


FoR ALL JOURNEYS secure your steamship tickets, hotel reservations and 
itineraries; or plan your cruise or tour through the American Express Travel 
Department. 











American Express Company 
65 Broadway, New York City 












































In the clean, keen, invigorating air of the Rockies—sun-warmed, 
breeze-cooled— they'll gather wild flowers while you fish; they'll romp 
in flower-flecked valleys while you rest; they'll ride burros while you ex- 
plore glaciers. And, best of all, they'll wander with you through a summer 
— of flowers, and tinkling streams, and far-seen, snow-capped 
peaks— Colorado! 


Attractive summer tourist rates — substantially lower than regular fares —will be in 
effect between June first and October first, via 


Rock \Island Lines 


(Route of the famous Rocky Mountain Limited, to Colorado; Golden State Limited, to California) 
to Colorado and principal western tourist points; mountain and lake regions, national 
parks and seashore resorts. Choice of routes going and returning. Liberal stop- 
over privileges. Return limit October 31st. Tickets are on sale, via Rock Island Lines, 
at all railroad ticket offices in America. 

Comfort and courtesy are your fellow travelers on the Rock Island Lines. 
Write today for booklet on Colorado, and let us help plan your summer vacation. 

L. M. Allen, Vice-Pres., Rock Island Lines, Chicago 


Rock 





Island 




























‘The Vose Grand | 
has nage mney Tone — the one 
quality above all others which 
makes a re op end The exquisite 
tone of the Vose Grand distin- 
guishes it from all other pianos. 
We Papen 2 + ne 
Write r beautifully illistr 4 one 
log nd ‘to — = Vose Grand 
aise c c asy ion nt plas 
vase & se Piano Company 
) Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 




















Those who place 
health first, prefer 


INSTANT 
POSTUM 


as their table drink 


Delicious, satisfying, made 
instantly in the cup, and free 
from any element of harm. 


“'There’s a Reason” 
for POSTUM 











Has a most delicious flavor. 





-Baker’s 
‘Breakfast 
Cocoa — 





Is pure and healthful. 





‘The ideal food beverage. 


















"lind 1780 






Genuine has 
| this trade mark 
on. every pack- 
age. 











ae . Booklet of 
Choice: Recipes 
Sént free. 


"WALTER RAKER & CO., LTD, 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 













































The quality 

you most admire 

in a man,—is the 
” eae feature of 


Woterm; epmpn'e 
Founisin Pe n 


Three Types 
Self-Filling. hier and Safety 
$2.50 and up 


Sold by best dealers 


L.E.Waterman Company 
191 Broadway New York 














Kies? 38 ee ' ote ht ad as 
Cag agi a Dies ern hE a 2 Ae aeRO a. 




















